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P .R 0 C E D I N G S 

' *^ 8 : 3 0 a • 

\ ' JAY M. SOMMER: Good morning, , 

) * . ' • " * » . 

iadifes and gentlemen-. Our j^ea^ring now 
officially in session, g 

I'd like to introc3uce to you t-his ' 
morning t{5 's*tart with; our Vic^ Chairperson, 
Mrs. Yvonne Lajrsen, who will Irt turn introduce 
th-e Bba'rd members . Mrs . Larsen . * , 

V .'^ .YVONNE LARSEN : \. Thank you very 

much. May I at" this flmeN^dn t roduce to you our 
chairman of this 'p^blit hearing, the' 'second of 
six that the-National Comm'isslon will be hostipg 
this year. - Mr. Jay Sommer. Mr'. SomTner ^is the 
National Teacher of the Year this year. If all 
of the teachers throughout the " United States 
were like Mr. Sommer we would nof be here with' 
the challenges that. we face in the educational 
area . ' 

Jay i^ a marvelous representative 
of the teacher force and a superb* scholar and • 
a' very fine representative of the teaching 
' community and we are delighted *that he is h'd'sting^ 
and ch'a-i ring this .session for us today. Language 
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and Li teraG;^.<t'^ Skills f o r . Academi c Lear ning . • 

/ ' ' " 

/ We have marvelous presentation 

0 / ^ * .. 

■J D 

for you today. Three of my colleagues from the 
National Commissi.on on Ex^llence are seated - 
.here to my right. Ap no t t o- Ki rk , who v/ill chal'r 



our third hearing which wi 11 t>e May 12th at , 
Atlanta, 'Georgia. Mrs. K i. rK is -a parnnt and ^ 

♦ "0 

a. former teacher^. And' the'session in "Atlanta 

< t - 

will jpe ca-lled Teaching and Teacher Education , ^' 
and we have a very thought, provqk.ing l^eaifing 
and we hope that -some of you will be able to 

attend - , * , ^ 

Seated to her right is 
M<tr. Francisco D. Sanchez, Jr., Superintendent 
of the urban school district, Albuquerque-^ New 
Mexi'co. " . ^ 

.T^'liis right, Mr.^Emeral A. Crosby,, 
a principal Or^ a high school in Detroit, Michigan. 

To his right is a representat iv-^, . 
of the Texas. Education Agency, Mr . Bill Kirby. ^ 

• " .And. to h'is right -is our host 

for this h,ea ring, ' Mr . Bi 1 ly .Reagan , and, a 
marve lous tour guide of Houston , ^Snd a V-^ry' 
interesting and competent admin i strator ^and- we ^ 
are most overwhelmed by these beautiful facilities 



that^are availab^le fbr this hearing. 

« We app^rcciate your warm an'd 

graciou^s hospitality very much. ' ' , h 

To my left, in the order that 
ithey will be making the presentations this 
morning, is"* Mr. Richard C. Anderson , Director ' 
of the* Center for the 'Study of Reading, 
University of Illinois'. . 

Next is Margaret Smith-Burke, 
AsSOGia^te Pro^fe'ssor, Depa.rtment of Educational 
^Psychology, New York University. 

Then we have- Don Qraves, Director 
of W r i 1 1 ng^^^'P^iQ^ce^s^s^ , School of Educa- 

tion, University of N evT^ftamp s h i r e in Durham. 

^' ^ Next is Eileen Lu?rdy_^ speaking 
on excellence in writing in the academic 
disciplines. She is the facility coordinator 
of the Gifted. and Talented Program for high 
school students,. Department of English, 
University of Texas-r San Antonio. 

Next is. Ray Clifford his 
topic is Kxce Hence in Second-Language 
Teaching Academic Dean, Defense Language 

Institute, Presidio of Monterey,^ California. 

And our final presenter this 




morning^ will be liilly Wonr|-Fi 1 Imo re , Associate 
Pr-ofessor, School -of Education, University of 
CaliforniaatBerkeley. 

Our Executive Director for the,. 
National Commission' onExcellence, 
Mr, Milt Goldberg, is seated at the table to 
*my right, t 

And our staff coordinator for 
this public hearing, who put it all- together. 
Penny- McDonald --^ Penny, where are you up 
in the back. We do thank Penny for all of her 
very fine activities. 

Our agenda for this morning is - 

We will ha've We're a few mi-nutes behind 

schedule, but we hope that we wi 1 1 "ca tch up . 

We have some national perpectives* that will be 

presented to. us from 9:00 to 12:00 \by panelist 

presenters to my left. We will have a break, 

/ 

probably after the third presentation by 
Donald Graves, and I think that's going to be 
in about a half an hour whqn we will have an 
opportunity, for those of^you who wish to sign 
up for presentations this afternoon to make 
your request known to our 'staff.. . 

Following our morning''s age-nda, 

u 

, ■ • ■„ : V 
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which will conclude somewhere around. 1 2 : 0 0 , 

' ■ 'J ■ 

presenters wi,ll be ava,ilak)le to be interviewed 
by members of the pres^^ who are here . from 12 : 00 
to 12 : 30 . . - 

Lunch will be scheduled for 

^ V / ' j^^ . . . ■ 

Commission member-s from 12:30 to\l:30, and I 

* understand the cafeteria -here at the district 

is available for those of you who wish to stay 

for the day's activities so you will be able 

to have a" bite of lunch. ^ • * 

Ouif afternoon program is schedulec^, 

-from 1:30 to 4:00 spea-king^on the local and 

regional programs and perspectives,, and ^it 

promises to be a very full day.. 

i» • . , ■ . 

On behalf , of my. fellow commit- 
sioners I am very pleased -to" see so many o'f 
you here. We welcome yaur input . We are 
delighted to have 'your interest and your concern 
in helping us resolve the challenges that we 

f ace . ■ ' '' - • 

And, so, it "is.^time for us to 
move along . into the seco^n-^'' public hearing. 
Mr. Spmmer, I thank you an**d good luck.. 

- JAY SOMMEr\ ThanK you^- We 
would , like you to hear a fd.w remarks from our 
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Executive Direttor from the Commission,. 
Mr. Mil to%,Goldberg . " , _ ' 

♦ • ' . t 

MILTON GOLDBERG: I just want 

to take a .minute to thank BiJ-ly Reagan and ' 
" . . -ft 

Houst.on Independent School District for pro- 

<j » . 
Viding us.,, not' only hospitality, but with an' 

envir.onmen t of physical and intellec tualr, I 

think it is most appropriate for this hearing 

' / ' ■ ' ' ' • ■ • 

today . . • . ■ . . 

We had the oppo r tun i ty yesterday, 
to vis it* schools in Houston at Kingwood;* and it 
was the kind of, gratification that we need to have 
more of a sense of, I think, in American educa- 



tion. There are^xamples pf excellence amidst 
all the, other issues and ; .p rob lems th'at we face- 
in Ameri-ca tg'daV. There are schools where good 
things* are happening., We -need to^know m.ore 
a'bou^t these places and understand wha t . happen 9 , 
and a good situation can be made available to 
those situations which are-not^^o effective.. 

* ^ To Billy and his staff we" want 
to say, again, thank you all very, very much. / 
We look forward to- this 'hearing; we look|^^orward 
to input from ttie Commission members, from .our 
speakers, and members from the audienae. Thank 

. ^ ■ ' 16 ■ 
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you ve ry , much?. . ^ /' 

JAY SOMMER: Thank ypu,; 
Mr. Go'ldberg. ' ^ , , • 

'We are going to have the honor. « 

^of hearing Mr. Billy Reagan, superintendent o-f 

v. . ■ 

Houston Independent School District- • A.nd he 
overwhelmed me yesterday with his kindness , ^with 
his sharpn'^ss/' and with hia excellence in every- 
thing he touches. Just for h-is own sake, he -has 
done a great ^deal f or^. ec^ucatl^ion^. and he* 11 do 
some work^ but he w,as' the victim of t:raf f ic of ' ; 
Houston this morning 1*11 h.ope ^ou'll .be 

able to do something about that, Mr • ' Reag-an . 
We are delighted that you took the time to be 
here todky. , P.lease take my thanks oij beh-a:lf * 
of the Commission for your efforts and for your- 
staff efforts. Thank '^you. • ~ ^ 

. • , BILLY REAGAN: Thank you very, 

much,.' Mr.. Chairman.' * 

I would like t(!> point, out to .the 
Commission and our distingai shed visitors, and 
guests that we do welcome you .to the Houstoij 
Independent School District and to ttie Taj Mahal 

^ * ** (The audience responded 

with laughter.) 
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% ■ . • ^ . 

1 hope that you've noticed von 

.- ' • ■ 

the 'outside that we do have a moat around this 
building. •> I hope yoH also nbti^ced that there 

o 

are gunned turrets around the top of the building 
^ * • (The audience r^esponded 

0 

^ . with' laughter.) 

'.. I hope you also "begi'r^v^^o^realize , 
Jay, that my ma£n -qualif ication for this'posi-v 
tion as superintendent was the way of my hair- 
style, because it was determined ^y *the Board 
that no one ►c^ouj.d rule^over the Taj Mahal, that 
didn't Inave a Yul Brenn^er haircut. . ; 

. (The a-udience responded 

' . ■ . " ^ • ^ , ■ ^ 

with laughter.) ■ * ^ 
\ What othe'r skill's I'possess are 

by accident/ riot -^by training. '^"^^ " . ' ^ 

^/^^ " ^ ' I also would like to paint out 
that only in "the last two years ;have we l^een 
.able to remove our 'school board meeting^ from 
the ent-er tainment guide at the Foley ' s 'depart- 
ment store ticket put out in Houston,* , . 

■ ' ' c (The audience , ire spondee^ 

with laughter.') 
- ' ' So, you arQ* in that theater this 

morning and in our Board a:aditorium. 



In all' seriousness , ^ when the 
Commission^ was 'formulated , it was, "I think 
for most educators in America, and -school board 
member^s., I- think it was- an«- act/that brought a 
great deal of. hope to all of us • 

Those of us who are professional 
educators as 'a group are ej^tremely prou^d of .our 
profession, because it has a history, probably 
the most successful histojry of any. institution 

in the history of mankind. The public schools 

, * , <» * I. • ^ 
of America hav^ never failed this nation, ever. 

* -. 

*» 

Wher^two th,ings - existed whQ'n the mission was 

identi^f ied , • and the m-i,ssibn was suppt)rted 
■ • • ^ ^• 

it''s .never failed*. • > " . 

" . ' Where we're^in -grave difficu-lty ' 
in America. today is we have not identified what 
the mission iSg We are very disjoi'nted, we^ are 
very deluded, we are'veory distracted as to what 
the mission^ oi the public school system should 
'be in this "country • o • \ 

. - 1 "point with great pride -to the 

fact that^the public schools a.re the prime 
instrument for which two hundred ihillion have 
been brought ^into fhiV country and built into 
the strongest factor of a society that the worTd 



has ever^known. ,\ , ' 

I point with pridi' to our growing 

ability to fe^d half 'of the' world and the ^gibiic 

schools' role in making this possible. 

. ' ^ I poin-t with great pride to the" 

fact that thfSs public schools vi^jce^^^^B.^^ 

in our being able ^ to fight two world wars against 

suppress i^onT^nd the destruction of freedom. 

I point with great'^pride to the 
♦ > - ■ » 

fact that the public schools have helped this 

nation move from rural society -to an urban j/^ 

^^society of unbe-1 ievablc • c i r cums tance . ^ , 

Dr-. Goldberg went to the Astro-' 

dome. The last evening, some of you had the 

" ^ ' ^ \ ^ • ^ • / 1 ^ 

opportunity to see^one of our ^1 guess it s 

now somewhere r be tween tlfe nine and a-half and 

eleventh wonder of the world Gilley's. 

*Well, we look upon all these 

things and we realize that the architects; the » 

engineers, and' all of the people that have 

designed it , build things . . 

Yes, w.e're going to solve the. 

.problem of traffic of Houston, when we get the 

guts and the wil'-lingness ifo go out and solve-- 

it. It won't bes^olved until th^t time . 

\ ^ ' . " .. 2u ' ■ 



And then; aboul:- eight miles ^from 
*Gilley 's last . nigh^: ,1 if we had 'had the oppoi;- 
'ytuhi ty and our priorities had beeft ''in ^order , 
, v\e would • have, gone to the 'N^SA.*Spacecraft Cent^eif*". 
*^ * ' ^ And I po iWt with great pride for 



\ 
\ 



all\ teachers of America and all educators, board 

members, and others that have supported "arid , 

worked in state agensies I \^oint with-great 

*. * 

pride that"^ ninety -seven percent of the people 
who 'desig^ned and built the space ; shuttle , < . 
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Columbia, are products of the Anveric^n public 
A ' ' ■ 

school system, * • . *' • , 

^ ... ■ 

America is. in desperate- . need of 

a ' cataly zat ion of a gro,u,p of people who' wil'l 

■» ■ " , " , " 

'-focus upon our mission". And I believe » that this 

Commission has that ability, I belieye .that th'i 

Commission can give^ Ame r ican educatipn a sense 

of direction.. An fl. so my hope and my prayers -and 

my tjiougfits fo^r thi-s Comml? sion and while we 

' ' ■ " ■ » ( 

were ■ ^o thrilled' that you could come to our 

diverse city and look at the diversities 6f 

' , " . . » ' • 

language, literacy Are that maybe , in some 

way, i^^v/ol^ld help you to become t-ha?t catalyst. 

We welcome you to Houston, where 
every day is a new proftession^l challenge and 
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every nig*ht there is a new adventure'.'. , • ' ' 

V ■ • (The audience' re^jjonded 

wi th laughte r . ) ' 
*• I thank you very much. 

JAY SOMMER: . Mr. Ra:ymon Bynum, 
the Commi^ioner , was not ajDle to be here today;' 
and we have somerone from Austin, Mr. Bill Kirby*. 
Mr. '^irbyv pl-ease. • • _ . ■ . . 

. BILL KIRBY: Thank you, Jay. ' 
- . I • delighted ' to pre^s^ent my views 

on education today and to ^we Ico^e the Commission . 
h'ere to Houston an^ to Texas.- We think, in 
education, there are a lot of good ^things going 
on in Texas. We" knOw .there are a lot of good 
things going on in this city .of Hous.torj,,, and .we 
especially know t'here are some great things going 
on in the "Houston Independent School District. 

■ Many times the state bureaucrats 

^ - • 

we get in, our office and we hand out money ana 

we ..process different kinds of reports and papers 

and we look to compliance and we look to audits 

and *we ^ don * t of tep enough get- out and see where 

* • 

o « 

things *are. happening in the classroom. And it.' s 

a delight for us when .we have an .opgior tuni ty to 
• ■ * ,, 

o ^ . ' ■ . 

get out and e-specially when we have the opportunity 
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to come to the, Houston Independent School " 

\ 

District/ because we're ayare that there's , 
always something happening^, and there's some- 
.thing good happening in th^ 1-Iouston school 
district." 

\ • ■ 

So, we are certainly delighted 

■ • ,;• '\ 

to welcome you here. We have in Texas many 
problems, many concerns.. For\ one thing we 
have a tremendous population growth. The ^ 
state of Texas has grown by thirty percent in 



the last te^ years. Our public; school popula/ 
tion is growing^at" an uhbel ievahile ra^te. In 



less than ten ye ar s^ we wi 1 1- have ^ 5 0 0 , 0 0 0 more 
children to educate than we have today. And 
by the year 2000 we will hav^ one and a half 
million more children in the Texas schools 
tha^n we have today. So just by sheer volume 
of the population growth v/e have some gi^eat 
concerns ' • * 

♦ . ^ Secondary, that we have some 

very finite concerns in that that popula^^^ 
tion* is a changing population. Our public 
sc'hool s are corrtinuing to gr,ow at a rate of 
abcDMt one percent per year, chang.ing from^ a 
majority population to a^ minority popula tio^i-.' 
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And by .the end- of this deeade, the 'public 
schools of Texas will ha'vG a majority of a- 
population of minority students , and our • ** 
schools have traditionally done less well^in 
terms of "^.educat ing our -children ^^.o f educating 
minority students than we have majority^ 
Students. So we certainly have a concern with 
that as the population changers i- ' The public 
schQoX Trtust respond to mak^"^ sur'e' that •we»,do' 
educate '^ll of the chiidreri ^ppropr ijately . 

Our third, area , where we have a 

c 

tremendous problem is ' in the area of having 
quali.fied teachers. V5e haye.a tremendous 

shortage . , * 

^ ■ • 

Billy, last year you hired 
what? 1,100 teachers, approximately, and 
some ninety -percent of them came from out"- 
of state. ; 

Our colleges and universities in 
the state of Texas are not turning out sufficient 
enough numbers of- teachers to take care of the 
attrition the people that we lose to death, ' 
retirement, or -to movement to other occupations - 
and cover the population growth, the tremendous 
population growth that puts us far short of what 



we need-^. And so in this growing area ye have 
» • * ^ , 

a tremendous concern. " ^ 

We also have a concern in that 
we have a limited amount of resources. Texas, 
perljaps , is in better economic condi^tion than 
any state in this Union, and we are indeed, 
fortunate. But the ravages of inflation are ' 
continui^ng to ^at away at the public money, to 
the point where we are losing money. In Texas 
we spend $7 billion a year on education at the ^ . 
elementary and secondary level". But we will/co-, 
rose, if inflation is at ten percent, $700 million 
this next year in purchasing power. We have a 
number of concerns. . , 

And we are del ighted to have the 
Commission here, and we believe that your work — 
as Billy has just said we believe it will help 
us to find wa]^s 'to help meet the challenges that 
are facing us here in Texas. 

So, on behalf of the Commissioner 
and the State boards and Education Agency , let 
me say add my word of welcome with Billy's 
to Texas and to Houston. 

JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 

YVONNE LARS-EN: Representing 

• 2o 
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Secretary Terrel Bell in today's audience is 
Mr. 'Scott Tuxhorn. 

Would you pleaa^e stand and be 
recognized? We^re delighted tha t * you^ r e here . 

. ' ' We * re very appreciative^-crf 

Secretary Bell's creativity in establishing 
this Commission andcertainly the comments of 

V . - 

V . 

bothNMr. Bynum and Mr. Reagan. We do feel that 
we are at the cross-roads and it is the time 
for action. Certainly the Commission is 
extremely motivated and sincere in that. . TKank 
you , Mr . Smith , 

G 

JAY SOMMER: As you know, ge.ntle- 
men, Secretary Bell announced the creation of 
' the National Commission of Excellence ,in 

■V 

Washington, D.C., in August of 1981, soliciting, 
I quote', ''the support of all who care about our 
future." The Secretary noted that he was estab- 
lishing the Commission based on his "responsi- 
bility" to provide ^ leadership , constructive 
criticism, and ' ef f ective systems to the schools 
and universities. . 

The Commission's official charge 
requires the Commission to pay part icular atten- 
tion to separate issues, including assessing the 

2G 



quality of teaching and learning in our, nation's 
public and private schools, colleges and 
universities; comparing American schools and 

0 

colleges with those o^f other advanced nations; 
studying the relations of college admission, of 
high^ school curricula and standards; identifying 
exceptions Of educational programs and searching 
for sources 'of their success; assessing and 
agreeing to which ma j or , ^social and educational 
changes, and th^t the changes in the last 
qu'arter centu'ry have affected student achieve- ^ 
ment; for the hearings and receiving testimony- 
on how to foster higher levels of quality in our 
nationis educa t ion-al sy s tem , and isolating the 
problems whicli must 'be f^ced and over£:ome, if 
we are to be successful. 

As you can see from the Com- 
mission's charge, our task 'is a monumental one. 
We have underta'ken a job that is as complex as 
it is difficult- I believe that all of the 
Commission members, as well as the support 
staff , under s^t and that Qur respQ^J-bilities 
can't be carried out without your cooper^^on, 
and without the cooperation of the American 
people and the American educational community . 
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Without your testimony, we are unable to make 
the ; sensitive assessments required for intelli'- 
gent recommendatioi^s', 

V ■ - ■ V - ; 

The creation of the Commission 
re.cognizes, the^^fact that we need to pay specific 
attention to a number of problems which we are 
facing in education. 

In short, we are not doing as 
well as we should. This recognition should riot . 
signal a sens^ of desperation.^ Rather, we should 
take it as evidence ^of our resolve' to solve these 
problems . 

Today* s hearing is of particular 
importance to all of u^s • There i^ little doubt 
that language and literacy skills play a vital 
'part in the scheme of out education. This is an 
area where co'mpromise . can lead to the disastrous 
consequences^ ^ 

Our agenda for today, therefore, . 
language and literacy for academic learning, is 
an appropriate focus for the Commi ssion . In 
that, group, we consider a number of pressing ^ 
national issues in education, including reading 

comprehension, writing, foreign languages, and 

' * *^ 

programs for non~Engli,sh speaking students . 
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^ Becaus-e' I have spent alRiost;iriy 
entire career as a llanguag« teacher, I want to 



say a word about" the importanc-e of forei»^n 
language.- ; , ^ ' . ■ 

4 • * • , , ,. 

' Communication with 'other , peo'p^le 
in this shrinking w.orld has become increasingly 
" more vital. Recent events ha^e s-hown us that • ^ 



dialogue v?ith other people ocan, and does, e-ften 
prevent' conflicts which may well result in tragic 
conseqAaences r Fore,ign language, therefore., is- , 
an indispensable tool for^ the harmony and 
coexistance^ of -our diverse civilization.^ 

< 

i; look 'forward^ £o what our 
witnesses will' have to' s^y about this subject: 
and other 'topics before us today. I hope you 
will- permit me to conclude these introductory ^ 

' X " . ; ' . 

,comi\3nts ^witb a personal observation. 

x ■ ^-^ . . • 

I believe that Amer ica ^an -and • 
^ ■ ' ' - , 

■ o Sf ' * 

will "iring about. elctellenGe in ecluca t ion ."^ 1 ^ 
'know tllat the p^oblems^^; are many, and the 
challenges are great. But, if w^ examine, oUr • 
pa^t^r we can find many examples that will give 
us hope and courage to face the problems ahead. 
. » ' My personal history in this 

^ ■ • 

remarkable country of purs attests to the fact 
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. , * ■ . : ■■■■ , , • ■ . \ • 

that, Qs a society, we have- created extraordinary 
opportunities for yo-u Americans' through education 

When I came to America in 194 8 at 
the age of twenty-one, I ..had little less, than a 
fourth .grade education. Today I possess an 
undergraduate degree, two gradu^'te degrees, and. 
I am nearly/ finished with my third. degrees 
were property, I coul^ sell you a few right no'w. 

. And what America did for me, it 

did for millions of other s whether the.y came- 
from different countries or they were , born ^ here . 
The top roa^'of America is a land of wonders i^n 
which citizens' could accomplish virtually any- 
thing' they set out to do. . 

1^ is in this spirit that we' set 
out on our quest'. - A nd~~^Trh-rt^h^J:^ spirit I am 
confident we will prevail-*^^ " . 

Thank you . 

(The audieince responded 
with applause.) 
Mr . ' Sommer . ' • 

JAY SOMMER: Our first speaker 
today will be Mr. Richard C.^ Anderson. 

RICHARD C- ANDERSON: Ladies and 
gentlemen^, it is a\great honor to^be bere today - 
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to testify in, front of this important Commission 
on excellence in American education, ^ The pro- 

> 

gram lists me as giving two speeches • I'm going 
to gifv.^^ only one, I have taken the liberty 

of selecting my own topic that v/e might speak^ - 
to you about my "^most, important f indi-ngs , about 
the Center that we direct from the University/ 
o f II M n o i s • ' 

•The titl'e I ' ve^ chosen is "The 
Need- for Greater Excellence in School Reading 
Material . " , 

Now, *it will* be important tb 

follow my presentat ian --to ha v^;'- a hanjdout- And 

I. regret to say that I did:> not bring, enough 
handouts for this entire a^udience . An attempt 
is being made to Xerox additional copies, 

BILLY REAGAN:. Dr. Anderson., " 
w^ ' 11 get additional copies run off. And if 
there are other presentat ipns that need other 
copies, run off,- if you' 11 just, bring them here 
to this table, we will put our Xerox, machines 
to work to get thqm available , Okay?- 

RICHARD C. T^NDERSON: Yes. Thank 
you. u , ■• 

Now, the school reading material 

- ■ , .... ■ ' H- .. 



that 1 will discuss. is that used* in the fir.st 
through the eighthv:^ grade . And I'm going to 
discuss four kinds, .of materials: stories; text--* 
books bV whiGh J mean history, geography ^ - 
and science textbcoks; and two'very important 
other kinds o'f * m'at'er ia Is : ^ The first are work- 
books and exercise sheets; the second are ^ 
teacher manuals that give* guidelines to teachers- 
on^how'to bring lessons to life. 

Now, it is a fact that teaching 
is a professifbn that -is heavily dependent upon 
materials. In fact, a less flattering way to 
state this is that teachers are mal'terials 
dependent. An informal estimate by executives 
in »th^ educational publishing- industry ,i§., that 
"in approximately ninety-six percent of the alass- 
rooms in first through eighth grade, 'the primary 
materials are tho.se prepared by the educational 
publishing /industry , intended foo: use in school 
classrooms'. Of the remaining four percent are * 
about two or three percent of -classrooms in 
which there are special programs, developed and 
promulgated by regional ^laboratories and research 
•and development centers, funded:, by the government 
And in one percent or less of the classrooms in 
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the Uni.ted St.ate>>.^ the teachers develop their : 
own materials and use trade, books to te'^ch the 
children cr^ 

^ • 

I* personally know only one teache 

who does not 'rely heavily, on comrriercial readin'^g 
material.. ' Her, name is Jackie - Ziff; she- teaches 
the sixth grade ici Leille School in Urbanci, 
Illinois. She.is\an excellent^ teacher,_but it 
is too much*- to hope ..that most -.of the" teachers' • 
in thds country will prepare their own marterials 

It is a reality that our teachers 

and our youngsters depe-nd upon materials pro- 

^ it * ■ • ' • 

duced by. the educationa^l publishing industry. 

: ''Now, I'd like you please to turn 

to the*" second page in the handout, the one 
labeled page one-; ^and, if you would, please 
put your harfd over the part which the child is 

to. complete and read the directions to yourself. 

* ^t> ■ * 

I willr&ad the directions'aloud in case mem- • 

bers of the audience do not ti^v^ the directions' 

in frc^t^of you. It -says: ^ 

"Read the first sentence in box 

. one. Use' tKe sounds letters stand for and the 

sense of the other words to find out what the 

new w.ord in heavy black print is. Find the 



word, that? make's sense in the vSe^con'd sentence and 

' ' ' ^ ^ ^ . ■ '"'^^ 

print' it where it belongs*. .'Then do what the. 

»• - . . . • * 

last sentence tells you* to do Do the. other 

boxes the same way." ^ 

. ' Now-/ *this is a piebe of a work- 

book intended for use in the second grade\ Now,. 

I' want you to see the* difficulties that a hafd- 

to-teach .'child may have in .using this .piece of 

paper. This'is to be independent ' sea£ work. 

The child is expected to understand the direc- 

tions and complete them correctly. 

• ^ First, where is'bgx.one?. Look' 

on the page. ISKdw, do ypu see a^y boxes? " - 

Remember, the hard- to- teach child is literal- 

minded . . . ■ 

Th^e 'next sentences' will probably 
. # - ' * 

. . . . T 

be incomprehensible to ■ the hard- to- teach child. 

w ■ t 

But. now he sees something that, he recognizes: 

.the" second senten^ce • The 'haird-tb- teach* child 

looks down and sees the ,. numeral ' two . Ah, here's 

the second sentence . ' And then, he reads , ''Then 
* . • , . *• 

do what the last sentence -teirs-you , to do." 

1/ . • - 

Whe're is the last sen^tence? ..The last sentence * 
says, "Put an.'H* on the trash." . 

(The audience r,esponded 
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. - ' ' " with laugfiter.) 

Let us . turn to page two. This 
also is an exercise sheet intended for the second 
grade. These are children just learning to write 
and to spell, but. we see countless workbook ' 
exercises where, inst^d o*f people' writing 
single words, children write things l^ke "What 
is b with 'your old bicycle?" VShe was 2 at h'lm 
for teasing her." 

^*rhey do not even haN7e the oppor-- 
tyjftdty to write a single word into the blank 

Turn to page thre^e , please. ; I ' m 
not .going to read the entire set 'of directions 
here, which again is confusing a/id hard to 

under s^t and , . * ' - 

'' ' ^ ' ^ 

^he • purpose , of ' the^lesson ' is to 

give children practice in dividing ^words into 

syllables. 'A careful analys is . wil 1 show that 

% 

, c ^ • * ■• . 

a child*who does not already know hov 'to do this 
task will tJe unable to accomplish i t ; f or the 

i 

child who does know -how to do it, i^' s bu^sy work, 

because all it is- 'is cutting, pas t ing box^Sv and 

triangles. . *■ 

• ' , • Now, you may ask how representa- 

♦ *' - 

tive.are these materials of materials being used 
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in our schools? ^We have- not done a quantitative 
stu(jy; however, a gifted researcher at^ the Center 
for 'the Study of Reading ha^s spe^t five or six ; 
-months filing thr.ough hundreds of these sheets, 
' and she as^res me that they , are representative / 

... . 1 ^ » 

of the workbooks and exercise sheets /our /children 

are expected to learn ^rom, ^ ' " 

Now, .how ^important is this?,-. 

Really rather important. A careful study done. 

in a systematic classroom observation in theV 

• • • 

.schools of Illinqis'-- involving intermediate 
^- . ^ . . '• 

schools, suburban ^chdols and' rural schools 7- 

* • . - . • Jh- . 

indicated that chil-dren spend more' time with 
thei'r workbooks and their exercise sheets t'haia 

Q 

they^Mo receiving irf3 tr.uct ion directly from ^ 
their teacher." From thirty^-five to fifty per- 
" cent of the time the children are in reading 

w ^ ■ . ( 

period is spent in seat work, using materials 
.... * » 

* such a-s ,this,. " » ^ * 

And there's. a very important fact 
that you cannot. ^tell from looking at individual 
shelts such as^ the ones 'that, I have just shown 
you:, namely, that these exercises are largely 
/'i^ndependent o'f the/stories the children are 



■reading and the 



i n*^] 



ruc-tion ihe teacher ^.s. 
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givirlg. They * re. uncorro latod ; they are not 
practicing the same skills, that the teacher is 
trying to teach, ^ so' they are "a separate strand • 
in the 'curriculum. This\ makes the job especially 
h'arti or the . hard"- to-.teach child.. 

♦ '"^Now , I'd li.ke ta give you a sample 
of a b.asal reader story ^Would you first read 
;the first two- pages oE the story that begiri.s on 
page five? For those of_;^u who do nof^^ha-ve 
thi^ sheet, L will read it aloud, though it*'s 
mo re e f f ec tive if you read it to yourseLf. 

"The first sen^tence is-t "Sue., do 
yoy feel blue?" said Ron. "Yes! - S.ee this!" 
said Sue "Jusi^. see thisl We are still in the 
red. Soon we will pot have a home. We will 
'not have the .tan van. We must get -in, the black 

m 

soon." "^ut, Suel" said 'Ron, "Don't feel blue. 
We do try: I try. You try,. It is late. Don't 
wai± up for me. I fe^l'I must be up to try." 

Now, 1 want you* to notice that, 
if you ' re an adults you ' have a sophisticated 
understanding of what the storyj s about . But 
we see here an example of the- tyr^inny of the . 
readability formula a formula.. used to guide . 
the. cons truction" and editing and s.alection of 
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school reading materials. A readability formula 
says: Use easy v/ords-^ Use short, simple sen- 
tences* 

Now, the color words are wojrds 

/ 

that most young people know. Of course, tihey 

/ 

don't know these obscure, secondary, met^;phori- 
cal extensions of these color words, , ScS what 
this story is telling you is that Sue is 
•depressed because the^ have a negative bank 
balance, but how is a second grade child to 
know that? 

" One of the two. major problems ' - 
that tyrannize our schools because of the read- 
ability formula is, first of all, vagueness of 
reference. I refer 'you to 'the second sentence 
of the st(5ry. It sa,ys, "See thisl" What is 
this? The child has' no way to fi-g*ure out what 

I - — V 

this is.' This is an easy , word, -but. unless you 

know, wliat this refers to, you can't understand 

this story, ' - ' ^ • 

T^e secc^nd thing the readability 

formula does is force you to use s/no^rt, simple 
• sentences. This removes, means that the con- , 

nective tissue that would show how one sentence 
'relates to another is removed- So what you get 
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are abrupt, unmo t'ivated transitions. So a good 
example c^f this Is near the end o.f the selection 
that I asked you to read: "It is late. Don't 
wait up for me. I feel I must be up to try." 

First of all, you don't know 
who's talking to whom. You don't know who's 
staying. up^ who's going to bed, and you ce-ttainly 
can't understand where this story is going, 
because there is no transitional jnaterial, no ^ 
connectives. 

I'll not lead you through the next 

story, which begins. on page eleven? 'but this is 

an example of an all- too- frequent ''occurrence in 

the basal' reader of .brutali zat ion of a classic 

fable. The Hare and the Tortoise. 

» 

And I ask you to read it at your \ 
l^isure/and ask yourself whether if you did not . 
already know the fable of the hare and the tor- 
toise,'' if you would be able to tell at the end 
of this story that there's actually been a racfe . 
between a rabbit^and a turtle; if you would know 
who haxi won, and if you would know why the 
turtle won instead of the rabbit. 

.) Next, I'd like to , turn to samples^ 

of history, geography and science texts. • ^ 

3y 
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The first selection that I'd like 

to dra.w your attention to begins onopage seven- 

'teen. This selection, incidentally^ bears a 

1982 copyright. It is a book from the largest 

educational publishing company in the United 

States. They do over a hundred million dollar's' 

* * 

worth of business a year/ They ' coQtro 1 about' a 
third of the -market. 

The section that we're going to 
look at is &rom a chapter entitled "Our cGovern- 
ment-" I'd^'like you to notice that there are" 
about four paragraphs on the legislative branch 
of our government, about two paragraphs on the 
judicial branch of our government, and. now I'd 
like you to notice that there are several pages, 
in^which we get such details as the height of 

d 

the Washington Mouument.and even" the thickness 

of the marble on the Washington' Monument in 

inches and in centimeters. We also 1-earn the 

* • 

length of the 'East Room an the White House in 
feet and meters . " . ^, 

Turn now, please, to pag^ twenty- 
one. This is a particularly tragic example" • 
because it is, intended for. minority children. 
I c ' s ^an attempt to use material which will be 
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real to them. , 

^ ' I want to pause here to tell you 

somethirfg *that was lear/ied recently. Psycholo- 
gists have learned recently, and people in 
literature have known for a long tim'e, that 
narratives of all kinds, whether fictional or" 
wiiether historical, have a relatively simply * 
structure. ThB structure^ is embellished by 
•more s.elec^tiong , but in a, .simple narrative there 
first of all is a se'tting. The setti.ng gives 
time-, place, loca-t?ion, mood. Often from the 
setting arises the pifoblem^ or hqed of the 
protagonist., The' protagonist may be . an\ 
individual or in the case of a history text. 

it may be a group, be it- Indians, setblers, thp 
British, 'the Communists. - ] 

_ . The protagonist theii, has a goal: 
to solve the p]^ obi em or, satisfy the need . The 
protagonist develops plans in order to accomplish 
this goal. The.se plans., are executed. Often 
obstacles are encountered so that ther-e are ■ 
sub'goals to overcome these obstacles. Finally, 
there's a resolution and our ^.pro tagoni s t succeeds 
or fails' and- then one often- learns the . emotional 
reaction and feelings o¥ the protagonist. 



Let us begin to- read the -selecticPn 
called "The Indian- Occupation"; and this is" the 
onlyXtitle give©. This is intended for under- 
achieving, upper elementary students from minority 

groups. There .are selections' involving Hispanics 

/ ' 

andVblacks. This one involves ftative Americans* 



I • "The In'dians had not heard from 



th4 qovernment. The suit for .Alcat'raz wa's still 
nht settled. The Indians we re ' discouraged and 
angry. The^ did not know if their goal could 
be reached. -Some people wanted to tear down 

the buildings ." ^ 

. ■ The. setting statement is very 
abstract. It will ^e very difficult for-'a hard- 

-to-teach, low- achieving child to understand. , . 
You'know the-* feelings -of the Indians,, but this 

'text does not tell you what 'their . goal i's . How 
in heaven's name does A child figure out what 
the Indians!' goal was? - . 

Now notice the jump_ to the^ next 
sentence: "Some people wanted to tear down the, 
buildings." . Who are^the-se people? 'Were- they ^ 
the Indians? Were these -people the enemies of 
th'e Indians? What buildings? ,Why .do they want 
to tear the . bu ildipgs down? 
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This text is all too* character i*s- 
tic of the texts we find in use i"^ our schools. 
There's lack of coherence, lack of an orderly, 

V ' ' ' 

logical development of ideas. 

* 1 w'arit now to turn briefly to 
the teachers' guides. The mater ial ' s usually 
a thick book that a teacher, m-ost teachers, iis^ 
when trying td^bring a lesson to life., 'a 

Now, in our colleges of educ^ation 
we try to teach teachers how .to take »on their 
own, plan their own lessons, so you may* wonder • 
to .what extent do teachers use teachers' guides. 

= / Well, I don't, have a definitive ^ 

^nswerj but in a .study by Mason and- Osborne of 
reading classes in central Illinois schools, it . 
was determined that most teachers followed < the . 
suggestions in the teaching manual rather 
closely. Teach'ers were observed with the manual 
in their laps ; they were observed with the manual 
open -on the corner, of thyeir desTcs. Even when 
the manual was not physically present ,\ a close 
anal^y-sis of the lesson, in relation to the 
suggestion-s ^ in the teaching manual, ^ugg^s^'ted 
that the teacher had read anci was. using the 
suggestions in the teaching manual. 
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We see on page' twenty-five of my ^ 
handout a. .xjuantitative* analysis of the---kinds of 
activities, prescribed in the manuals* in the five ' 
leading basal . reader' series in the United States, 
leaders in the sense of market share. The thing 
I want to draw to your attention, is how pVery ^ „ 
little of what -is in these manuals^ can be 
ela-ssified instruction. 

When the skill is a complex one , 

'J - - , 

the manual . tends .to ge-t vague, sketchy, incom- ^ 
plete, and to be of little help ,to the teacher • 
at just the point where the teacher; needs most 
help, , ' • 

Let us look a°t some examples on 

:page twenty-six, .I*d like you to read under ^ . 
"Reteach - i. Cause-effect relationships," 

\ ■ Professor Durkin -has put a , ^ ^ 

question mark beside the " Reteach " because- she 
was unable £0 find any place earlier in this 

^manu-al where cause and effect 'had actually been 
taught. I'll r.ead the selection alciud in order 

that members t>f th,e general audience may. judge 

ft .0 

whether they think this is an adequate instruction 
•t.o'allow*a child to ^ understand cause and effect' 
relationships: - " * 



' '"After a volunteer leaves the' 
room , designate one child to ,make a sound, such 
as clapping hands or snapping -fingers. When the 
volunteer returns, have-him or her move around * 
"the room. The child designated to m'ake th^ sound 
.should then do so, trying not to b^e seen. Th.e^ 
volun.t^er should try to guess who* is making the 
sound . " 

Did you learn from that, what a * \ 
cause-and-e£f ect relationship was? r • 

i 

Now let's turn to page twenty- 
seven. ° Now, Professor Durkin has classified 
'this as. a missed opportunity. The children 
read a paragraph of material in which 'the 
sequence in which events' take place i$* important. 
, It's' a recipe, but there's no instruction. 

All the teacher is directed to 
*'do is ask questions. Well, that's fine for the 
children who under stood . the sequence, but many 
children of this age 'do not under stand how to 
use explicit linguistic information in sequence. 
. , We have done emperical .studies with chiTdren in 
the third, sixth.,, and ninth grades that show that 
even by the ninth grade, on a test as simple as 
this one, only about seventy percent o'f the. 



children are abl^' ,to'use explicit lingui^stic 

signals like "after school," "then,." "after 

/ . 

that,"' "before"/ to order infarmation in its 

/■•/'-■ 

proper se.quenc^, and , the figures are muph lower 
for sixth grade and third' grade ,\ which is what, 
this lesson .was intended for. . ' 

So the child who already knew how 
to do it,^ succeeds. The hard-to- teach cjiild was 
wrong and he^didn*t know. why. . . 

One more:, example. This is page 
twenty-eight. This is very char ac te,r i s t i c of 
fnanuals,for teaching reading in which the teacher 
is "flitting ^ftom activity td activity.' 

I direct your attention to the 
middle paragraph at the bottom of the page whej^e 
it says ^'Directing Oral Reading - Skimming for 
Details." " " ' . 

The teacher is directed to. have^ 

the children locate sentences that contain 

* • - \ 

details, . That is fine, ^ ' 

* ' 

All rig^ht, now notice that we, 
-immediately after that is done, we immediately 
skip' on. After" la^cating two details, we skip 
on to "'Ask the children to tell why commas are V * 
used- in bo^th cases." • ^ 
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- So, when we do sys\ematic class- 

room observations and we have done thousands 

of hours of systematic- hours in . clas srooms/-- • 
we see . dis' jointed and disorganized lessons with 
no structure or apherence; skipping quickly from 
topic to topic , wi th seldom adequate insWu'ction 

on any one topic; . * . ^ 

Now, I've painted a sorry picture 
of the^state of school reading materials. And I 
want to assure you now that, though I talke'd to ^ 
you , today us in^g examp le s , the analyses of which 
I speak are not based, on ''the few examples in 
front of you. We have analyzed-' over 500. basal 
reader stories, we have analyzed' dozens "of 
history and s-cience te.xts, we have analyzed, as 
I have already indicated, most of the worksheets 
in the^ leading basal reader series, and every 
single p'age in th^ manual that ^accompanies the 
'five leading basal reading programs. And, this 
work has been done by an interdisciplinary team 
of reading educators ^ linguists, psychologists, 
and even a computer scientist^ who got his degree 

at. Rice University in Hou&ton, Texas. 

*' ' * ■ ... 

Next I want to deal very briefly, 
» . »- 

since my time is short, with why gur teaching 



materials are' so' poor. ^ ^ 

. First of all, I want to s*^ay that 
when something is wpong^in our schools I feel the 
entirjji profession b^>^iftr^^ responsibility. 
I th'ink the responsibility is shared by those who 
presume. to be idea people, by professors of ^ 
ediication, by teachers, administrator s , and 
certainly by the educational publishing industry. 
^ / The' first reason why I think our 

materials aire poor is they are based on inade-- 
quate ideas and research, 'We have a terrible 
tendency in educat lOn'^Jor y os terday ' s solution 
,to be today *s problem . I pointed to one of 
yesterday's solutions which is a problem today; 
namely, the' readability -formula. 

^ ^ The second ■ reason is. that we have 

an' undisciplined marketplace. A survey of-7,000 
teachers in "the United States, indicated that most 
teachers have no say in the selection of their 
own teaching materials. Among those who do, 
they -get.}to spend on*, tUj^ average of an hour a . 
year selectin.g materials, this .focused on 
selection basal reading programs. 

^ / ■ . Now, if you knew w.hat a basal 

reading program is, the total system .is- a stack 



of p^per$ fifte'^n feet- high. " If you're doing 
yotr.r job right, you might Idok at- five or ten 

• ^ ^ : 

stacks Of papers three feet high/ How could you 
possibly do justice to your charge with an 
average. of an heur per teacher 'put into that? 

But it's important ' to emphasize 
that 'the teachers also do not have the criteria 
or guidelines that will allow them to do the job 
right- There's a. checkl*ist mentalit-y. This, is 
one of the things that leads to the scattered 
rti^entioning and brief treatment of ^top^ics. ' 

if you're a basal reader' company 
and you've got to sell a program, you've got to 
have reference skills* in there. So* yo'u may 
interrupt an otherwise coherent program and have 
the children ru^. over and look up a word in the 
dictionary, ' < 

' ■ Finally, of course/ we 'h^Lve to 

hold, the publishers accountable-. I'm not going 

' • .■ 

to place all of the blame on tfceir shoulders, 
but if wa ' re going to see progress , we must hoi 4 
'^them accountable as an educational^ profession 
for^dramatic- -improvements in the quality of these 
school reading- materials, • • . . 

Thank you , . / . 
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(The audience responded 
with applause.) 
^ ^ JAY SOMMER: Thank you vfery much, 

Mr • Anderson: . ; ^ . ' ^ 

TheP Commission will now have a , 
chance to ask' questions to Mr Anderson , and we 
have, ten minutes for that purpose^,. / 

YVONNE LARSEN: , I'll lead off, 
Mr . Anderson . . .y . 

You say we won't hold publishers 
accountable, \f)Ut why not? 

• "I RICHARd'c^ ANDERSON: Well, v^e 

should hold pardon me • What I meant to say 
was we shouldn't place all of the blame on > 
We sho\aldn't place ali of the 'blame for the 
state of affaircS on the publishing industry. We 
should acknowledge that inadequate ideas ha.^e 
come from our schools of^ education and other / 
"di^scif)linets ^ WeA should acknowledge that our 

marketplace is undisciplined,- that our reading 

' ' *^ i ' ' ' 

supervisors , school administrators, and teache'rs 

are'^not demahding enough and don't have the 

guidelines and cr^iteVi'^ in order £0 get wha€ ; 

they really need,, , ■ ■ < 

• « ' * ' • 

However, we'^must hold them 
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accauntableV^^solutely, 

.YVONNE LARSON: 'Most school 

•- 

aisfericts do have* pa^nels- of- teachers, who read 
materials.. Could teachers review these materials 
and select these books for their schools? ' ^ 

^ . V . ' RICHARD C At^IDERS0^1: Frankly; 

♦ ' *" - ' 

it would be xmpossible to choose a program 'that 

didn't have the- kinds of defects that I described 
* . * » • * • 

for ovo^i here toda^'. There' is not a program on 

the mark.et . today that does not have the flaws 
described to you. - 4 

Now , it's a ^personal choice . > 

However-, if the^-" m^rke t * demands coherent lessons, 

• ... 

» ' 

coherent' texts that give attention to the 
•impqrtant points rather than the 'irreleva-nt 

details ; exercis'e sheets and workbooks that 
.practice useful skills or — ^ heavel^^ help us 

ev^n teach somebody, if the market dein^cls that, 

t^e publishing industry will be responsive. 

YVONNE LARSEN: Okay,, If we were 

^tb mobilize s,uf£icient interest in this problem, 

how, long ,would it take to turn around the pub- 

lishing business to respond to this? 

RICHARD C- ANDERSON: Sev„en year&. 

That's the. cycle on which th'^e major programs are 

♦ » 
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deviled". 



EMERAL A. CROSBY: I have one 



•question with regard to the disciplined iiriarket- 

place. Our education system is based upon • 

local economy to some extent. * ^Wi th^'housands 

*of school districts around the country -that aire 

*> t 

involved iil publishing^' vhat is your recommenda- 

tion for becoming a- di sc iplin'^d^ marketplace? 

R^GHARD C. ANDERSON: I th'ink 

that the most, importan^t job facing us right now 

is ^o give out manual s, workshops that will 

^ raise the consciousness of the teaching profes- 

sion and show them what a good lesson should 

look liKe many of them have never, seen one 

in a manual that they're tryiri,g to use tp teach' 

from every' 'day — to show them what a coherent 
'■ " , ' ' • 

" textboo]< should look like.- Then they are going 

•to tel'l the marketing folks that that's what we 
want . 

'l understand th,e diffici^ty of 
the teacher who ' s spending a couple of hours 
every other- week per semester faced with this 

hugh stack of mater ials without the kind of 

<i ■ 

in-depth analysis that we've ^been able to do. 
It's very difficult for them' to make proper 
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. Now/ if we can raise the con- 
sciousness o^ teachers about what they 'ought to""^ 
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• expect from materials and 


get that, then we'll 
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X ^ ■ - , i • 
see ver^^^--^rY rapid change in the quality of ' , ! 
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school reading m.aterials- 
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' ANNETTE KIRK: ^' May I ask a 




• 
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" question? Did you know that, practically 






9 

« 


speaking, most i^hange comes -about^ because qf the 
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political nature of things or because of 'some 
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kind of citizen involvement? Can you tell ipe- 
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what parents can do? think parents have taken 
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this cause up in many instances. And in fact 
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• 

15 


you have problems right here in Texas with 
. people* who have, perhaps,, taken a more radi-cal 

^' ^ . ' r ■ 

approach to this question- - ^-^-r^^. 
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(The audience responded 
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iwi th laughter . ) 
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- - And I am wiondering, what can a 
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prudent parent do? -- and tha^t's what I'd like 




o 
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to call myself. I have a child just going into 


a 
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the first grade. Where do I begin? 
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1 RICHARD C 

1 


. ANDERSON: Your child 
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] is going to get, if he uses one of the two mar- 


• 


.25 


ket leaders, approximately 700 exercise " sheets . 
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The first thing I '4 do i^s go to" the school 
principal. I would read these sheets and try 
to get them to explain to me what your child is 
supposed to be learning from those sheets. 

No, seriously, I, think that a 
■parent- teacher organization will be I would"/ . 

Want to i;aise- the consciousness of public opinion 
]Jfeaders arrd concerned parent s as well, 

I want' to touch on another point 
triat you mentioned obliquel-y. There is some 
competition. We all want our schools- to reflect 
out own values. -There is a real problem' in , . 
telling children a story that will hold their 

0 

interest a-t all when y'pu ' ve got' to t)e careful 
about racism, sexism, traditional American < 

values., 'You've got to not say anything -negative 

i . * ^ ' 

abc|)ut -nuclear power^ but ndt be too strong on 

solar power, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

NOW; I understand that citizens ^ 
ought -to have the right^ an"d ought to exferc.ise 
the right to see that the values that they 
beO-ieve in are^ reflected in school reading 
materials. I would wish, though , ^that we • could 
get parents and concerned _citi zens to give some 
greater weight to the pedagogical v.alues in 
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thesa materials- 

JAY SOMMER: I would like to ask 
you a" question about teacher preparation in this 
regard, because it seems to me that the line of 
accountability, is VQry thin. To what degree 
should this 'be part of the teacher's .<{^eparation? 

- RICHARD C- ANDERSON: It certainly 
shouli'd be a part of the teacher's preservice 
education . I think that Dr . Smith- Burke and l' 
had a conversation just as the meeting was 
getting underway. We^feel that it's-going t9 

5 

be almost impossible to adequately prepare a 
teacher, even in the best of circumstances in 
preservice eiduca''t "ion . The'^est possible course, 

even if colleges and univ-ersities would give us 

* ■ ■ * 

twice as much time to prepare more elementary 

school ^teachers f is. not going. to work until 
that young woman or that young man faces the 
reality of thirty children in a classroom. We 
also have to recognize, with the exception of 
places like Texas, that we are not going to see 
as much change in our teacher, core over the^ next 
decade^ as- we've had in years when the popula- 
tion's been accelerating-. Anyway, I don't want 
to wait, until all of . today's teachers and 
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publishexs die and have the next genera t Ion : I;., 
want to get started today. 

JAY SO^IMER: Well, what would the 
first step be? Where doe^ the primary responsi- 
bility lie, now that wo have absolved rosponsi- 
bility of » the universities? 

RICHARD C. ANDERSON: No,- I would 
not absolve that pardon me for being flip 
about that — I wouldn ' t absolve the universi- 
ties. I am a professor of education. I think 
the first line of accountability is the school 
superintendent, the school principals, and the 
teaching, staff. I want to hold the superin- 
tendent of schools accountable for the mateafial 
that's being used in his district. I want to 
hold the school principal accountable. 

^JAY SOMMER: Just because you are 
SO friendly, Mr. Reagan, I'll let you defend 
yourself for a minute. v 

B'lLLY R. REAGAN:' I'll gladly 
accept the accountal^ility ; I'll gladly accept 
i t . I know,' Dr'. Sanchez does also and I know 
that Emeral does also.^ - ^ * 

May 1 make*^ one technical request? 
Now, my job is to make sure everyoxie'^ happy. 
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I'jm accountable for people's liapp4,nesp. Hold 
thie mike like our teacher of the year is holding 
itj when you speak and it will come across very 
cX'ea^rly ^all avor . Okay? ^ ' ^ 

■ " RICHARD ANDERSON:' Thank you. 

* * * «■ 

JAY SOMMER: T kn&w T was doing 

/ 

r something right. 

(The audiert^^e responded 
with laughters ) 

Well, if we don't have any other 
comments on this particular topic 

EMERAL A. CROSBY: May I just 
point out one item that's not really that much 
of a question, but as we're talking about 'the* 
marketplace and this is very much a way of our 
life, this is that we do have to figure^ ^t Some 
way in which yoU're going to deal with the volume 
as opposed to advertisement. And I'm not being 
critical of those of you who are smoking; I 
used to smoke too. But we don't teach smoking 
in school. But we have to^keep our young.stcrs 
from getting involved in smoking, drugs and 
everything else. And somehow or another we are- 
going to have to figure 'a system to counteract- 
that. I know we are talking about the type ones 

rr 
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and so forth; we end up with the lay people 

making the decision^ on what kind of textbooks 

we want to use, an^ yet-they are not the ones 

who are going to be^ implemented within the 

classroom So what 'happens is that your adver- 

tisement agencies for these large, public 

conferences 6ell .the lay pe'op^le that this is a 

textbook wh:ich they should use'/ so^ we may have 

to wait until the generation dies out. unless we 

beco.me more disciplined in terms of how the 

' * 
•advertisement or' th^e money that is put in from 

Madison Avenue deals with^.the lay people, 'if 

they're going to make -decisions in terms of -~ 

" RICHARD C. ANDERSO?^: You're^ 

" ' * '' • 

quite right. A market leader will gross, on a 

reading program, ovex the life o"f tha't basal 

reading prografcu . abou t -$7 0 0 million. About 

$15 million is. spent 'in development. I . don't 

> know wha-t their profit margins are, but that 

leaves an awful lot' of money for paper. 

What I'm suggesting is that there 

are proba^bly hundreds of millions for marketing 

compared to $15. million irT development costs. 

JAY SOMME^R: Mr . Reagan? 

: ^' BILLY R.' REAGAN: The "~ In itVs 

. '.\ . ■ ■ . 
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entire" area, Dr. Anderson, I think we have 
focused ^n, again,' a critical problem of appro- 
priate ^extbook development. I'd like to point • 
to three specific areas of where the difference 
between what someone', decided in tbe national ^ 
priority and what' some of them are and the 
ability to have something suitable for teachers 
to use in classrooms with this great ad-versity 
that we're faced with in the nation and the 
great deficits that. we're faced with. 

For example, at the present time>. 

/ ' 

there is little, or no' material at all to deal 
with remedial reading at the se conda ry ;leve 1 , 
particularly for those that are reading below 
'the fourth and fi£th grade. You're a principal 
of a high school in Detroit. We're spending 
■millions of dollars in this school system today^ 
in secondary reading; our teachers are desperately 
struggling for apprgpriate material; it is non- 
existe/^t. Slowly, it's developing. 

Secondly, our nation, and I have 
no argument with_the matter of the bilingual, 
movement, I have argument in how the movement 
ia moving. The .national priority, is established 
in" many st^es by, the nation that we should go 
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into an extensive bilingual program in America. 
No' one gave any priority to the development of • 
teacher training programs ^or to the deve loplment 
of materials. Soothe mandates are here; the 
expectat ions • have been raised. And the paucity 
of materials* to deal with these multiple 

linguistic language needs is incredible. Now, 

■ >. 

•who's going to fill that gap? If you leave it 
up *to the 'private publishing companies, they 
*ill not do one thin^ until there .is ^ that 
$700 million -profit potential; that's the 
marketplace. ' ^ 

We are now moving into the new 

'literacy of computers. We know of the unbeliev- 
able' problems we ' ve gotten with the software 
and the whole computer system. Hopefully, the^ 
Commission might look at this somewhere between 
the free enterprise, and somewhere the state's 
having to assume the role of developing- mater ial , < 

or the local school district attempting these 

- ~ " ^ • < 

materials. Maybe there is spme oommon ground 

out here that we can deal with this tremendous 

• need that we have, and so, that is a very major 

concern that we have. 

• ^ -r As I say, even* though we're hiring 
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hundreds of people, in these programs, we're not 
putting the tools in their hands to correct 
those problems. 

RICHARD C. ANDERSON: Yes, you're 
absolutely right, and a part of the problem is 
thati according to publishing industry estimates, 
less than one percent of the school budget is 
spent'on 'materials. ^ Now , if we were willing to 

t ■ ■ : ' . \ V ^ 

spend one and a half pe.rcent of the budget there 
would be an . incentive of the private industry to 
develop materials to fill that need. Now, I see 
the alternatives and, frankly, .the marketplace 
is the mechanism that's going to work in this 
country, the free enterprise system. The 
government trying to do the TVA of educational 
materials they were relatively successful in 

the science high school curri'culum of the sixties 
those^^ mater ials are second and " thi rd . genera tion 

i 

and no ^longer dominate the market., 

JAY SOMMER: Mr. Ander son , we ' 1 1 
finish up your stateijient. 

RICHARD C .' ANDERSON : But the 
private publishers do now dominate the -^market , 

and I expect them to continue to do so. I think 

. ■ • . ► * 

we're going to have to, work on a free enterpri&e 
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system. 

JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 
Thank, you, Mr. Anderson, for a very informative 

.report . • * * '* 

^ * . Ou.r next speaker will be . ♦ 

Margaret Smith-Burke, and she's Associate * 

■ *** ^ ' - * • . • 

Professor in the. Department of Educational 

0 

Psychology, New York University. 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: Good* morn- 
ing. I'd like to thank the Commission for giving 
me this opportunity to speak to you and the 
audience this .morning.. . / 

My talk today is going to center 
around .some problems and then some answers to 
those problems. 

The recent ' research -on reading 
and writing .forms the base of these programs. 
Part of my presentation is the story of a long 
project that I've been involved in, in. which we 
have used current research and translated it 
into practice to help minority students in New 
York City to become better ^^readers and writers. 

My title is "Rj^search to Practice 
Improving Literacy in Schgols." .Recent results 
from the 1979 and '80 National Assessment of 




, ' . " . 58 • • 

Educational Progress indicate that scores on 
lower level reading and lower level writing 
^skills have increased. Howe\;^r, higher level 
reading comprehension 'and writing involving com- 
plex thinking are-still in need of improveinent . 
Clearl;^, T:.he ba6k- to-bas ic s movement has served 
tan important function by focusing national * 
attenfi'on on reading, but this was not enough! 

Four problems of implementation 
are evident. These p roblems*^may shed some light- 
on limitations to progress . 

First, during the early phase C>f 
the back-to-basics movement, few reading pro- 
grams were conceptually g.rounded in theory and 
research :on the total reading process." -The 
focus of instruction generally tended to be on., 
word recognition skills, only part \of reading^ ^ 

Second, reading was instruction- 
ally separated, ^from other . language arts: .listen- 
ing, speaking, and- writing. The possible 
facilitative effects involving the othe^t lang.uage 
arts such^ as discussion \ind writing were* traded 
for a direct approach which -unfortunately 
involved a lot of skill sheets that stressed 
primarily lower level reading skills. . . 
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Third, reading instruction in ^ J 

% I 

junior high and high school^ wore separated from^ ■ 

' ■ .• * 

the content or subject mat'ter it was meant to 
serve and p^laced in remedial reading labs, 
isolated from regular classrooms. At the, other 
extreme, in elementary grades, the- emphasis on 
the basics, math and reading, have seriously 
eroded th'e con^s is'tent teaching o f social studies 
and science, particularly in inner city schools.^ 
Consequently these students often lack the 
knowledge which is ^critical for more advanced 
reading /^n^ writing ; 

Fojurth, on all levels of - 
standardized levels ' of . rea„ding tests , compre- • 
•hension was assesse.d through the use of multiple 
Qhoice items, which we know now do not 
effsctively measure m^ny aspects of higher level" 

o 

thi-nking . ' ' ■ 

: On • a more positive note, today, 

I-'d like to describe three new programs. These', 
excellent programs are quire different from the 
old^r, Back-to-basics type's of -programs. ' They, 

ars examples of a growing number of reading 
• 

programs which have been built from the critical 
mass of theory and research which is now available * 
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on writing and the^ total; reading' process^ 
particuTarly reading comp'rehens ion . 

These programs were developed' > 
independently in three 'different parts of the 
' country: Hawaii, New York City, and-^ Montana . 
Each one was c?reated to. serve different groups , 
of people . 

The first program which I'd like 

ft 

to describe, is the Kamehameha Early Education 
.Program, known as KEEP: The goa'l of the^first 

' year, was to develop a primary read^ng^. curriculum 
for lower income Hawaiian"* children . 

At first a st-ructured basal 
reading program, heavily emphasizing °phonics , 
was tried in combination with behavior modifica- 
tion.. Time on task/ namely word recognition, 
i.ncreased as did teachers' warm reinforcement 
of positive school behaviors, but reading 
achievement remained low. Given research show- 
ing^ the importance of background and culture, 
the KEEP team turned to the wealth ol^v ..ethno- 
graphic research which was available and is in 
process on Hawaiian culture. 

TWO major findings, seemed to have 

• implications for reading Hnstru'c t ion . First, 
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there is a tradition'in Hawaii of-s torytelling ,• 
known as talk story. .Hawaiian children actively 
collaborate in telling talk stories'^. ' T-heir 
discourse style is ver^ different from American 
style turn-taking which was being used 4n the 
reading groups, in wfciich one child talks indi- 
vidually after another. Second, Hawaiian 
children are given responsib^i 1 i ty at a very 
early age in caring for siblings and completing 
houseiiold chores. These two research findings 
and the research on reading comprehension helped 
form the core of the new reading - program . The 
teachers organized their classrooms into work 
centers, to which .students were :ass igned ^hetero- 
gen.eously. At each ' center , more advanced-- 
students can help slower 'st^d.en..ts , a. pattern 
which is consistent with Hawaiian culture. 
This organizational structure then allows the 
teacher to conduct reading lessons in small 
gtoups of' five to^seven children at one of the 
centers. Disc-ussion of the story is important 
since the focus of the reading lessons had been 
shifted to a strong emphasis on reading compre- 
. hen^ion. 

The teacher's role is also 'changed 



/ ^2 
During a lesson, she e]/icits relevant . background 

/ - • 

/ 

information from the children that will apply to 

■ / 

the story. She facilitates comprehends ion through 
di,5cuss,ion, ..and she helps the children relate 
their experiences to the story. Teachers do not 
try to enforce American turn-taking styles ;^but 
instead participates with children in a kind of 

« . J. 

talk- story discuss ion . 

KEEP students significantly out- ^ 
perform "at ri sk " Haw.ai ian ' children from' the . 
public schc^f^and a control group in the pro- 
gram who received a phonics or iented , bj^sal 
program. On the average, KEEP students score 
at ot above the forty-five percentile, as com- 
pared with the ^*at risk" students..^^ o-r " the 
control group., who scored at ox- below the 
thirty-fifth percentile oxx standardized reading 
tests. 

The KEEP program demonstrates that 
ongoing research, program development, implemen- 
tation and evaluation, and teacher training c^n 

be^ productively and harmoniously conducted in a 

\ 

school setting. Creation of the^ program has 
taken the cooperative efforts of teachers, • 
experimental researchers , anthropologists , 
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teacher . traine^rs , and admin is trators over a .Igng ' 

period of "time/ ^ , 

Currently they are extending the \ 



'program into the p.ublic schools which have large 
percentages of Hawaiian children. We have yet - | 
to fAnd out what the results will be, but -they ^ / : 

look promising. . , •. . ^ ' ' ] 

• - The second prograiri I'd like_ to ■ --.^ : 

,' ^ ~ ^ * ^ ' . • J 

describe in which I hjive been quite intimately , »j 

in,volved is STAR," Struct urec^ ^'caching in the . ./j 

Areas of Reading and Writing. 1 1^^ was = de ve-loped • | 

and initially implemented "in thd third through 'j 

sixth grades of th-e Title I program in Community \ 

School District 4, New York "City . District 4 

is located in East Harlem. There are- sixteen 

elementary schools where the' student population 

is' approximately sixty-oae- percent Hispanic,. , 

thirty-five percent black, half a percent . Oriental , i 

- ■■ ■ ■ 'I 

and 3.5 percent other. The .district is led 'by 'i 
an extremely bright, energetic superintendent, 
Anthony Alvarado.. 'In 197 3 when he. was hired. 
District 4 was one of the worst. Today, under 
his -.leadership, it i3 one of the best and o_ffers, 
a wide variet^c, of creat ion;- programs. 

Between 1976 and 197 8 , ^reading 
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scorbs plateaued with only twonty-siK percent 
of the students reading at or above grade level. 
Title I teachers wiere particularly dissatisfied 
with the existing skills managemLMit program 
because of its emphasis on isolated reading 
skills^ the lack of direct teaching, and their 
role as manager , hot teacher , in the re ad in cf 
labs,. 

A "decision was mlide by the 
coordinator of language arts, a strong leader 
in "her own right, her staff and the Title J 
teachers to develop a new reading program, 
jointly with the assistance of university , 
consultants who were familiar with the latest 
research and theory on reading comprehension . ; 

Two main goals Qf the new program 
were: 1. To reinstate feachers as teache3;:s, an^ 
2. To- shift. the primary.; focus of instruction to 
reading comprehension of narrative and expo.sitory 
materials. All of the language arts, including 
listening, ""speaking, and wyitin'g ar^ u.sed to ' 
accomplish this -^goal 'of reading comprehension/ 

After three years, five components 
on narrative "materials wore deve loped : narrative 
lessons, strategy lessons, skills reinforcement. 
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writing, and readership. I won't go into the 
details because I don't have time to this morn- 
ing and additional information is incorporat^ed , 
in my paper, , However, I would like to emphasize 

that in order to teach narrative lessons the 
• • • 

libraries had to be unlocked and real books made 
available real stories, real plays, and real 

poems.^.' The format of the narrative lessons is. _ 
very similar to the format of the KEEP lessons, 
focusing on Reading comprehension: eliciting 
children's background experience that will be 

c 

relevant to the stories, 'involving them in dis- 
cussion before and after reading, and helping 
them relate -their experiences to the stories. .\ 

Writing is an integral part of 
this prbgram and 'extends the reading activities. 
-It is also developed in its own right as a form 
of communication, "both personal and formal. 

Readership i.s also a very important 
'aspect of the program. It was designed to foster 

the reading habit. Kids are' involved in activi- 
<tie"s such/ as uninterrupted sustained silent 
reading (USSR) and dramatic readings. Teachers 
also read more difficult material, to the children 
and then discuss it in preparation for the 

' ' 4 ' '• 

0 
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materials students will read in the future. 

Although it's impossible to 
separate effect of STAR from bther district 4^ 
programs, in 1981 44.3 percent of the students 
in the district were reading at or above grade 
level. This is approximately an eighteen per- 
cent increase since the inception of the program. 

The response to STAR has been 
extremely positive. New York City Bo^rd-of 
Education has selected STAR as one of the exem- 
* plary reading programs to be used With 
"promotional-gates" students, who are four.th and 
seventh graders who have been retained due to 
poor reading achievement. Just recently, the 
STAR staff was asked to apply to be part of -the 
National Education Network. 

Kalispell, a small rural town in 
northern Montana, is the site of the third pro- - 
gram. 

Kalispell schools were faced with 
low achievement in junior high and high schools. 
An innovative reading prograrn based on current 
reading research was developed. 

4 The first problem was overcoming 

junior high and high school teacher -resistance 
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to teaching reading, writing, and study strate- 
gies. Teachers perceived tl^ese skill lessons 
as interf^ering with the teaching of their con- 
tent. The resistance was overcome by actualLy 
demonstrating the major research -findings, 
having teachers analyze the textbooks and also ^ 
assessing the • students ' reading ability. 
Teachers ' Were shocked to find how poorly written 
and Qrgani^zed ^their texts were, as Dr. Anderson 
showed us, and also how wide th^-. range of read- 
ing abilities were in any given high school or 
junior high class. - • . ' 

'Now, these teachers were ready 
to learn about^ reading comprehension and study 
skills. The study activities were organized 
Xnto four areas: main idea, learning guides,^ 
vocabulary 'contex.t and direct reading activities 
All exercises in each area wer^ designed to help 
Students- engage in learnin'g actively through . . 
reading comprehension, Writing, discussion, and 
study,. Self-monitoring of learning progress was 
also included. • 

The final step for all concerned 
was to conduct mini-experiments to actually 
demonstrate to the teachers that these new 
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techniques we're working. T-he teachers were 
ultimately very Impressed. The KaTispell pro- 
gram has been quite successful. Long-range 
achievement gains have been documented in science 
and social studies over the two years of the 
program. Also, students in the program have 
significantly out-performed comparison groups 
on comprehending and studying a textbook chapter: 

Curiously enough thou-gh, no 
significant gains on standardized re'ading test . 
scores have been found. This .has raised important 
questions about the content validity of reading 
te^sts and also a.bout the trans-fer of learning. 

Due to the demand from other 
districts in the. state, teams of teachers nqw 
. are.'-going .to cross th'e/.s ta te and :actually teach 
oth,er teachers how to'utili-ze these techniques. ^ 
They've also been asked to apply -to the National 
Diffusion Network . 

f At this ppint, I want* to high- 

light seven characteristics of these reading 
comprehension 'based programs which differentiate 
them from the older, programs. 

First, a dynamic leader who takes 
responsibility for problem ■ so'lvi ng and 
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troubleshooting is essential for the program. 

» 

The difference is, in those programs, the 
leaders are conversant with the current theory 
and research on reading comprehension and on 
writing . 

Second, the instructional focus 
of all three programs is on reading comprehension 

^ . ; - .... 

writing and discussion, and for older students 
additionally on-' study strategies. Through dis- 
cussion and writing, students learn to analyze, 
synthesize , evaluate , and subs tantiate" their 
interpretations with evidence from the. text or 
their experiences. What is important here is 
that these activities deve lop higher level think- 
ing skills . 

. Third, a framework of current 
research underlies all these programs. Once 
again, I ^on*t be ab^L'e to go into- all the aspects 
of this research, hut J ' d like to emphasize two 
points . The first is our view of the learner 
from this res'earch has changed significantly. 
Learners are viewed a'^— active participants that 
ap^tually construct meaning from print in order 
to comprehend. This has serious implications 
for the role of the teachers and the kinds of 

r 

• 7.1 
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activities in the classroom. * It also points to 
the importance of the second pointy of this 
research, that is, the importance of background 
knowledge in terms of reading comprehension and 
learning. We must build on what • s t-tlden t s bring 
to classrooms, their cul ture , the i r knowledge , . ♦ 
and their langu,age . 

The fourth characteristic is that 
there is a new role for teachers. The new role 
is that of facilitator , Teache r s . need to get 
offstage some of the time. They need to learn 
teaching and management techniques that include 
tunning small ' d iscuss ion groups, fostei^^^ 
discussion among children in the classrooms , 

modeling literacy strategies and study strate- 

----- - j 

gies for students, and gradually transferring 

thesfe strategies over to the students. In other 

words, they have to transfer the responsibility 

for learning to the studeats ultimately. Because ^ 

teachers are unfamiliar with these less direct 

technique's, teacher training becomes an absolutely 

essential characteristic of these new programs. ■ 

T'hat leads me to the fifth ^ 

characteristic of all these three programs: 

intensive teacher training, which is conducted 
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in the scfiools, and is quitfe recursive in nature, 
I think the most important aspect of this teacher 
training that we've found, ^ is the modeling- and 
actual involvement 6f,v the teajchers in the process 
of these indirect teaching techniques. The 
reason why this is important is that it helps 
to b-uild in experiential base for the teachers, 
who as students themselves, have rtever experi- 
enced this type of teaching during their school- 
ing. It's important to create a model, and a 
base from which they can. work. 

The sixth characteristic which 
is extremely important is ongoing support fqr 
teacher change. This consists of regular obser- 
vation and feedback in class^es, and in Informal 
groups where teachers get together and actually 
probLem "solve share and talk about their problems. 

The seventh characteristic is 
thatin these programs 'there is ongoing basic 

and Applied, school -based research, cooperatively 

i . ■ ■ 
derived from the school context by the school 

♦ 

perscbnne^l arid researchers , The research 
questidns are more relevant and germane to the 
improvement of learning and literacy "in their 
schools , ' . 
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I'd like to close with four 
recommendations. First, the success of new 
programs like KEEP, STAR and Kalispell is really 
exciting. We need to continue to fund- the 
development and continuation of this new type 
of program which focused on reading comprehen- 
sion, writing, and study strategies, or potential 
gains that we c^an make in 1 itera''cy^ will be lost. 

Second, we need more finely 
tuned programatic, school-based research on 
literacy and learning interdisciplinary teams 
of school personnel, teacher educators, and 
researchers. And I would like to emphasize the 
collaborative nature of this kind of research. 
We need to go beyond global instructional 
'variabLes such as time on task and practice and'^ 
begin to examine more specifically which types , 
of learning tasks, teaching techniques and class- 
room organizations promote cognitively active 
learning and literacy. What do students think 
and* do, as they learn? * What strategies do they 
use to construct meaning and carry out their 
learning?. To have a significant im'pact on over- 
all school achievement, we need to know more 
about how reading, writing, discussion, and 
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study, "strategies, can be used in an integrated 
way to develop thinking skills,' subject matter 
e^&pertise and literacy in all classes through 
active participation . 

Third, we need to support t}yh6i 
development of new alternate ways of assessing 
higher level reading skills on tests. Like it 
or' not, tests influence instruction. As long 
as reading tests fail to measure higher level- 
skills , progress in teaching and learning these 

o 

skills will be painfully slow. , 

■And, fourth,. the KEEP program 
flemonstrates the importance of understanding 
communicative styles and the sociocultural 
patterns of minorities' and culturally .different 
students. Funding for research on cultural 
patterns, attitudes,, and va/ues towards school- 
ing and literacy ^nd oij/communicative styles in 
homes and communities is needed. ■ It is only 
with this type of research base that -we can 
develop programs like KEEP which build on 
childrens' experiences and language in order to 

expand their repertoires of oral and written 

- . ' ' ' 

langua/ge. 

Literacy in^.the United States 
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must go beyond the basis. We cannot assume- that 
teaching lower level reading and wrxtxng wxll 
necessarily lead to development of higher level 
skills. It is through programs like KEEP, STAR, 
and Kalis^ell and through ongoing research that 
we will provide the base for integrated reading, 
writing, and study strategie^s into content area 
teaching. Then students of all ages will begin 
to master literacy, knowledge, and higher order 
thinking, a critica'l part of being litgrate in 
today's world and the future. * 

Thank you . . y 

(The audience responded 
with applause,) 

JAY SOMMER: , Thank • you very much*. 

We will now have a chance to spen. 

ten minutes on. questioning by members o f the^ 

Commission,- but we'd like to give the presenters 

an opportunity as well to participate in our 

questioning. I think that would be v^ry helpful 

r 

to us, so let's get started, on that. 
^\ After ten minutes we are going 

to have a fifteen-minute break. This should 
give the opportunity tQ some of our presenters. 
And then in the afternoon session we^'re going. 
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tQ have the op port unity to hear from the public 
on\ variety of problems that they think ought • • 
to be heard by the Commission; and for that pur- 
pose during the; break you will be able to . 
register . You will have the oppo.rtun i ty . to 

z 

speak for five minutes in that particular seg- 

ment. , . 

, • Ladies and gentlemen, we are ready. 

YVONNE LARSEN,: Dr. Smith-Burke, 
I am delighted and pleased that you presented 
us with some optimistic and hopeful programs 
^that indicate that there are some .superb things 
that are going on in our country; but I. also am 
concerned that, along with this, a couple' of 
comments that you hoped that the funding will * 
.-continue so the special prc|)jects can be- con- 

, tinu^d. " " 

My concern is that we infuse these 

prog'rams into the poor curriculum a^nd then it 

doesn't have to be a Special program for the 

stu.dents'to participate in this type of learning ^ 

experience. How can we infuse that quickly and 

have it as part of our traditional curriculum? 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: , I think 

the example of STAR in your^ city is a perfect 
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ope. Chai^ge first occurred in the Title prof- , 
gram itself. But now within the District 4, the - 
techniques are being disseminated into bilingual 
classrooms, regulafr classes as well as the 
"promotional gates"' classes • The first, step to 
support literacy programs is to develop them 
wherever there is interest • Ultimately, with 
success, techniques that will be. moved into 
regular classrooms. .1 do> agree with you that 
there is a need -for reading and .writing across 
the curriculum, a long-range goal for educators. 

FRANCISCO SANCHEZ:- Is it 
Dr. Burke-Smith or Smith-Burke? 

JAjY SOMMER: Smith-Burke. 
FRANCISCO SANCHEZ: And I'm also 
-going to include at the same time a reference 
made by Dr ., Anderson. Both in the material 
selection and the reading ^)rograms, one of the • 
characteristics of the three programs describes 
intense teacher training. My question -is where 
ih our education on teacher training? It 
appears that you have alluded to it, tha^t in 
these three programs and other good programs, 
you always have to come back and retrain or tell 
the teachers they have to have something to 
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begin with. My question is what. is the place 

of higher education in teacher training for 

J, 

successful reading programs for our students? ^ 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE:' I have to . 
* ■ > * ■ 

emphasize once again how important teacher 
training is.* X think that, for example, at NYU 
where I work, we have an excellent teacher 
training program which incorporates many of 
these ideas. But in reference to what Dr • Anderson 
said, I do agree that until 'a teacher gets into 
a classroom arid actually has that in-class- 
experience, can go back and think about what . 
they've learned and try to modify their actual^ 
teaching, training really will not be effective. 
I think that probably the answer to your question 
is that we need more cooperation between school 
districts and schools of education to try to 
really hammer out the relationship of teacher ■ 
training to the schools. . 

FRANCISCO. SAt^CHEZ: Just one more 
comment, please. That's the point I was getting 
at. You also emphasized the need for cooperation 
between the school districts and- researchers and 
universal things irT^erms of ro-sftarch and in 
translating that research into meaningful 

8^ ■ ■ 
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outcomes, for instance. 

Thank you. 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: Do ^ I have 

a few minutes? 

JAY SOMMER: Yes. 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: I'd like 

f ■ ' n 

to make one more comment about the model for 
teacher training.'. I think that one of the 
things that very often happens , having been a 
teacher myself, is that often other supervisors 
or university consultants mandate what teachers 
should do. This is not characteristic of these 
three programs . Ideas are shared, the teachers 
go out and try them, come back and say, "Gee, 
that didn't work, how can it be modified?" We 
talk about how the technique can be modified, 
they go out and test it again. That's what I 
mean by recursive,, it goes back and farth. It's 
through the' respect, interaction and that 'ongoing 
process that teacher s rea lly can* change. They 
also need support from the administrators to be. 

able to do that. ^ _ 

JAY SOMMER: Mr. Crosby? 
..' EMERAL A. CROSBY: • In regards to 

the dealing with in-service teacher education, 
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yesterday I think 1 heard some reference and 
I don^t know whether it was through our super- ^ 
intendent here ip terms of looking at teacher • 
training and in-service training, and I'm hoping 
that somehow we would look at that as well. ^ 

I am concerned about one other 
thing. And that is, I be 1 ieve somewhe re in 
the past you were talking about, I believe 
you made referejice to the amount of knowledge 
that was brought to the reading experience, 
and it seems to me as though we started talk- 
^ ing earlier about the disadvantaged, or what- 
ever label you may place upon it we were 
saying' one of the effective programs that we 
had wa6 Head Start, because it did do some- 
thing. I have not heard this from either one 
of you at this point. Did you make any reference 
to whether or not Head Start can play a role ., 
in terms of the kinds of reading programs that 
we need? 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: The main 
site that I know the most about is in East Harlem 
in New York City. In that site it'^ very hard 
to tell how many of the STAR students actually 
were in Head Start. There was another program 
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which was instituted in the primary grades^ in 
this district, in which the "riches" of New Ydrk 
City were brought to the children. It was v^ry 
similar to a Head Start experience. The 
District 4 staff believes -tha.*t- this program in 
the earlier g rade s may have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the achievements along with the STAR 
program'. 

J3?here is often a misunderstanding 
about , minor ity kids, namely that they don't have, 
any knowledge. We have learned how false this 
statement is. One of the things that is exciting 
about these three new programs is that thro'ugh 
that discussion before reading, the teacher's 
j ob is to elic'it the knowledge the students do 
have and- build on it. We have fbund that each 
student ^ knows a little bit abo^t each topic. 
The kids really do have a lot to b^ing, particu- 
larly to the reading of narrative stories , and 
I think it's very important to stress this aspect 
of the instruction. 

EMERAL A. CROSBY: May I just ask 
one more question, because you made reference^ 
several times "to writing as being a part of the 
movemt^nt into reading and mo-ving into a higher 
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level -- and I know that we're going to get . 

V « 
% 

something 'laterv because this is going to tie 
'into " I wiLl hold off, but how soon do we 
start this writing program to improve his read- 
ing, a higher level of comprehension? 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: I don't 
want to steal Don Graves * ? thunder 

DONALD GRAVES: Do it again r 

> (The audience responded 
*■ 

^ ^ with laughter . ) * 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: As early 

as possible . ' « 

Reading and writing are the flip 
sides of the same coin, and as students beconfe 
writers and authors in their' own right, they 
understand what it means to read* *or have other \ 
people read their writing . I think that this 
has been one o:^ the tragic things abo.-ut the 
older back- to-basic s program that separated 
reading and writing. We need to brifig writing 
back into reading programs. Writing particularly 
fosters higher level thinking skills.. When 
students read, 'write about their reading, 
emphasizing and evaluating what they read, they 
are forced to develop higher level thinking 

86 ' 
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skills. 'We're fortunate in some ways that the 
National Assessment of Educational Project 
Progress actually used written essays to test 
reading comprehension. These tests showed how 
poor the higher level reading and thinking 
scores of students really were. And' I think 
that this ties .into my suggestion about trying 
to foster the development of new ways of ^ 
assessing these higher level skills in reading . 
Comprehension and w'riting. ^ " 

JAY SOMMER: . We can take one more 
minute, if there is someone who 'want^to comment. 
If there is no one Yes, sir?/ " ^ . 

BILLY R. REAG^^N: Very quickly. 

We 'spent untold amounts of resources, money, 

materials, on pullput programs. Am I^ interpret- 

■ * 

ing , cor rectly wha,t you're saying, that the 
delivery system .of these three programs is selT- 
contained c'lassroom based, and they'^re not 
orienl^ed toward pullout. programs? 

MARGARET SMII^H'-BURKE : Yes.. 

BILLY R. REAGAN; What is your 
opiixion on pullout programs second , part of the 

question — at the secondary level? ^' And I'm 
interpreting your ^statements that there is a 
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need for teacfhers of reading, but as I under- 
stand what I' believe you said is all /teachers 
have a similar role in reading. 

MARGARET SMITH-BURKE: Definitely, 
In terms of the secondary level, the KalTspell ^ 
program vas designed to train classroom teachers 
and to hel^ them see, in fact^^hat they can. 
actually improve the learning of the subject * 
matter through reading, writing^ discuss^ion^ and 
study techniques. It's a very h&vd thing to 
change , namely , the attitude that those skill 
lessons" may take up "valuable time" frdm teach- 
ing content. The learning does proceed more 
slowly in the beginning, but in the end the 
studentsv learn more .because they are aptively 
engaged iA learning th^ sii^bject matter material 
through reading, writing^ and study projects, 

JAY SOMMER: Thank you. 
EMERAL A. CROSBY: I hate to take 
a minute off, and I don't know 'whether I heard 
the same .thing or not, but listening to what our 
superintendent has said, it looks to me as though 
we're going to have to either qui t . teaching or 
quit preparing socia-i study teachers or history 
teachers or whatever and start teaching or 
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training people that they are teaching reading, 

iting by using this as a means of teaching, 
so that there is whatever happens to the end. 

> 

I'm hoping that I saw some beautiful programs 

yesterday that hav^e been incorporated here 
within the district, but I think we're going to 
have to get -away from the social studies and ^ • 
teach reading; because if you can't read you're^ 
not going to learn that anyway, and I'm hoping 
that somehow we will Wddress ourselves to fhat. 

Thank Mou . 

JAY . SOMMER : Thank you very much. 

! ■ 

We .will resume" our hearing at a 
quarter to eleven . 

(A' 'brief recess was 
' taken . ) > 

JAY SOMMER: Margaret, we want 
to thank you very much for such an inspiring 
presentatioiY." . « 

We still will be taking registra- 
tion until 11:30 for the last sessron of the 
day, for the five-minute presentations. At 
11:30 we will close^ that registration part. 

Our next speaker*' is Mr. Donald 

4 

Graves, Director. of Writing Pr6cess Laboratory, 
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Schoo-1 of , Education, University of New Hampshire, 

• Durham. * 

Mr . •'^•'GraveB . 
^DONALD GRAVES: Thank you/ 

Mr. So.mmer. ' 

* * I appreciate the early remarks 

of Superintendent Mr. Reaga^, because I found 
out that the qualification for admission into 
this room was no hair. I find that a number of. 
other distinguished persons in i:his audience 
our Chair; myself, Mr. Goldberg, p-ersons from 
Washington, and so on so that it's nice to 

feel at home, when hair has-been duly recognized. 

. (The audience responded 
with laughter . ) 
Seriously , these pres ti^gious 
hearings, truly, and^'m very gra.teful to be 
here with this Commission to speak about what 
it is that children can do when they write. 

• We've already heaird about the 
importance of reading and writing, -^s they relate 
tggether. We've heard some marvelous examples 
of schools and how, through teamwork between 
universities ^and schools^ in dif f erent locat^'ions , 
where it can be done, where excellence can be 



perceived, both in testing and in gathering of 
data systematically and research. 

We have some marvelous ' examples 
on the table today, but what I would like to 
share, this morning, is another case , another » 
story. A story of- research conducted coopera- 
tively with teachers in the state of New Hampshire 
in a very small community, Atkinson, , New Hampshire 

In particular, I want to show what 
it is tHat children can do when they write, if we 

let them x , - 

Children want to write. They want 

\ 

to write the first day they come to school. If 
you've ever had children at home it shouldn't 
surprise you. They write on the walls, they 
take their fingers and mark on moist window ^ 
panes, they write on sidewalks, fthey write 
everywhere. Their marks say " I am . " 

Mark has just finished a draft 

^ V- 

. , ' , . 5> 

about some chickens, he has been raising. I^is 
teacher, Mary Ellen, ^ told me she asked him what 
he will do ne^xt with his pieces. 

"Possibly get -it published.," 
Mar^k said. "I might sit down and workmen it a 
bit, turn it over and erase the things^on the 
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back and write some new stu^f. Write new stuff 
about chicks. I might take this piece and just ^ 
look through to see if it's chicks or diicks, ^ 
becau^se'I had to ta^ke some of John's ducks, too. 
I't even took more than an hour. I might change 
some of it to ducks." 

Mark is six years 'old and is 
learning ,to write-. He jL^also learning to 
think. He takers a subject, examines the facts, 
suspends the. j udgmen t , and keeps on writing 
until'he is satisfied. He has that sense of 
conf idence .. about writing, because in the first 
week o'f school, his teacher let him write anj^. 
kept on asking questiojis^ about his information 
'and what he was doing from September right on 
thr3ugh May, when we recorded what it was th^t 
he said right here. . 

Before the year was out, the 
children in Mark's first grade classroom composed^ 
1300 five- to six-page booklets, with 450 of 
these being published in hard cover for the 
other children in the room and the school. 

Half revised their work; a fifth 
of the children used quotation marks accurately 
in the first" grade. That's because they got 
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them when they, needed them. Most of the time, 
we * re scratching kids where tljey don't itc^h. 
Or, here again, we have a whole series of 
quotation mark exercises, and they kee^p filling 
them in and filling; thorn in; and then when they , 
write they don't use them, do they? Small 
wonder. They didn't need them. 

Now, this inf ornrat ion that I'm 

sharing :is a byproduct of our study up in New 
'Hampshire, .the study funded by the National 

Institute of Education, who made it possible 
• fo.r three researchers, myself included, to take 

\ 

^ V* 

two years to record the details of what children 
do when they write . 

This was 'not an experimental 
•study. Rather, it was 'a detailed study of how 
writers develop. As fast as we gathered the 

information, we shared it wit6 the teachers, and 

/ 

thei tea:chers used what made s,ense to them. 

Because thfe teao-her used this new 
' information to help the ^hildren as writers, we 
found out more of what children did v^hen they 

wrote. _ , ■ - 

Children improve so rapidly that, 

before the study was completed, more than 2,000 
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visitors observed the teachers and children at 
work. I don" t 'recommend that again. The demand 
for" the story of these children and teachers 
didn't stop. Twenty-five articles in profes- 
sional journals and three books; covers on Time, 
Rs ychology Today , Better Homes and Gardens ; and 
Family Circle ; as- well as eighty-four workshops 
in schools fjrom the. Bronx to Vermont, thirty- 
seven universities in the U.S. and abroad give 
some respect to the travels of our data from 
this 400-pupil elementary building, built in 
1789' in Atkinson, New^ Hampsh ire . 

What did we find? What did we 
•do? Three researchers looked in five classrooms 
^for two years, following "data, following sixteen 
children and their classmates for that ^length of 
,time. The . research task was to be present when 
the children wrote and to reco?d and describe 
and identify what it was that they did when they 

wrote . ^ . ' .i„ 

We gathered the facts about what' 
children did by hand-recorded observations, 
extensive video recordings,, interviews, and 
analyses of everything 'that was Xeroxed that 
they wrote for two years. 




Well, why did we do it? Why woyld 
anybody want to spend that amount of time? I-'m 
still asking that -question aboyt it. We have 
wall-to-wall data. It would only be mixed emo- 
tions if the . place were to burn, were all -the 
data removedv It would e^^ase twenty years of 
guilt f rottr-ms^' back for all the data that are yet 

unai^arly zed . - - * ' ■ 

We did the study simply b,eca\3r'se 
children have not .been observed while- they were , 
writing. There's all kinds of speculation that 
have gone on about what they / actually cjo when 
they write. You see, most research is retrp- 
spective . Yoja take , the tape r you look at it and 
say, "Gee, I wond'gir ^ what he was doing wjien he 
was .writing." " ^ 

c 

-A ' 

No, we needed to be paresent to 
record in detail precisely what was going on so 

that , we- niight find out what kinds of decisions 

■ * ■ - 

.children made when they wrote'. 

\' ' . ■ 

\ But,^ you know, teaching patterns 

haveNf ollowed researcH patterns . That's right. 
Most of \he research on children has also been 
retrospective as well as teaching. Most teach- ^ ' 
ing of writing still is the red-lined first draft 
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You pass it back and was it any wonder as^ tor 
what would help tlaai way. Most of us* have been 
through^ if you will, the red-line first draft 
before we even know what our subject was.,- ^ 
before we even knew what; the right information 
was on the pi*^ce . ^ 
\^ No, we need* to teach in drafts 

in the midst 9f the jungle/ if you will. From 
the' time the pers.pn begins to choose the. topic, 
thro.ugh that early draft, asking tough questions 
about the -information that needs to be read to 
go into the draft, and then asking further 
questions untilr the: person moves into the, par- ^ 
ticulars of language and^ sentence pons traction 
he needs in a Sinai draft- .j 

We need research that shows juSt 

- ■ ^ . • * 

how writers can be helped during the process, 

■' . • - ' ^ " ' 

not^ when it's all. finished". /* ^ ,/ ' • ^ 

, This is why; we *went /into, tho-se ,/ 

nooms and spent as much time 'as we/ did. We 

■/""■• 
wanted to put some labels o-n tha.t |tangled 

"^jung^e;. We wanted to make sense o£^1:hat j.ungle 

iDy showing what the process is, and why the cliittb 

of these remarks beyond 'and the music .playing . 

The^children will"' be proud that their remarks 



are so reflective. . • , 

■ *, 

But, more impar tahtly-, we wanted 
to aid teachers, to give more t imely help in all 
stag'es of the writing process. And the Atkinson- 
teachers where we were gathered today wiljL tqiye"^ 

} 

just that . . , 

V We hoped that our mapping 

' * ^. • 

e'xpedition would also help the whble^ area^ of • 

t '\ 
publication. Just as this w^as mentioned e^arlier 

\ ■ . . . 

the tremendous n'eed in the area, of publicat.ion 

of textbooks ifi the-^area of fea,ding, we haVe 

« 

the same need in ^writings 

In our analyses, two years ^ago of 
writing textbooksr one percent of lang-uage arts 
in textbod.ks deals with the'' teach ing 6f writing 
in draft. Now'", that *^s the teacher remarks. The 
actual materials /of the students don't provide ^ 
for' it at all. So we have mostly, if^ you will, 
a. two-day assignment. -When an assignment is 
given, itVs taken home', brought back the next 
day', it's corrected, teacher passes it bAek the 
nex't day, the children take out all of the' red 
marks and* fix it up and shortly leave on. the. 
course, and back it comes. That \s all. They 
just .changed what was pointed out as wrong. End 



of writing. They don't learn to use inf oriuation 

and peel away the layers, finding out^ what it 

means to know, in .short, to think . 

Professor Smi th-Bu'rke was 'mention-'^ 

ing the results of the National Educational* 

Assessment from t"hat very im^por'tant . document 

that all of us should read, Reading , Thinking 

and . Writing , and' what's the. main problem that ^• 

we have in -education? \ Thrnking . We know ^that, 

beyond" third ^rade, that scoafe' is dropped, the ^ 

area of reading; but. they ^ do^ri ting as well, 

because the . thinl^ing has been removed from the 

process . , ^ - ' . . 

. And 'drafting g^ts back intcx think- 

ing' and teachers challenging- "kids in relation to 
<^ ' . . . . - . 

whatsit is that' they ' re^ putting down on^ paper. 

; . ^ ■ o 

WbuldnrVt it be fitie if we found thcit six-year- 

^ / 

olds can choose topics o-n -their own, ^rehearse^ 

information, rewrite., 'iread what they've written 
and remarks; they can read work on sever a 1 pieces 
simultaneously . The ^^i^ing process 'involves 
writing; it involves a high level' of critical* 

reading f r'om six on ; it involves accessing 

^ - ' • 'to 

information, spelling^ handwriting, the whole 

series of processed. , i ' . 
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. * ' One of the things that was very 

helpful in this, study. was to find out just. what, 
goes on: Wha't are all the subproceeds involved 
in writing? And one of t-he things that we were 
looking for was to get i.n a sense of some of the 
order of development that writers gp through ' 
from first grades-all the way up fehro.ugh tha 
fourth. Remember, now, we're Topking to get a 
map of s,ix, seve\n , eight a-nd nine-year-olds, in 
a sense , when « these .sequences are developed. 
And 'we did find them^^ We saw how chil'djren learn 
to use a page, and then --think of this 
temporarily abandon conventions, the conventions 
of neatne-&^ and spelling, because wh^ you ''have ^ 
to revise you have to mark up the paper- ^an a 
parent^ revising his: if we insist on nearness 
Ln revision ~- 

■ r As the kids say in the ^tate •of 

Maine: You can\t <et there frqm here. You can't 
do it.. And it's .a bigger barrier, than we realize^ 
to change' that . . % . « 

We observed writers make ' s igni f i- 
cant changes in this way. Hcj^w many of you,, when 
you write, can sit down, think*: . T-his . is^ going 
to be the draft, first and final, ' no changes 



necessary? W.e. pray ^for that, don*/t w,e? 

VJell^, when kids start .to write, 

th^y'' think the same thing.' This is going to he „• 

it/ We see t*hem take out their , pencil a^nd rub 

*■ • ■'>'/■ 

out. This ^is going to be the draft, ^ It's . 

'crossing the Continental Divide, when we see 

writers start to liue out. T.his say s • trfis ' dra:f t * 

is temporary, and, in fact, this is a very ^ . • , 

important are^ o^ development,. Now^^for kids, 

when t'hey see w£it'ing as clay , when .l^they .s^e the. 

draft is tempqraipy , -when they ' see the' need for 

more reading in order to deal' with the informa- 

tion that's" in their text,, w^ -ritid very important 

changes going on that, in fa-ct, will-^ have ma jor . 

' import *in the area' of reading, • , - " • 

' When writers revise^, they ' r^e^ ^^^^ ,^ 

some of the highest 'forms of reading that we 

< 

know. There's a. lot of reading in wri^ting,, if 

kids have a chance to draft. If kids have a 

chance to d2:'aft. . . 

^ Now, teach-a-r^-^to-ok- -our information 

.'about- the' children and used it to confer with 

them at all stage s , 'of the wViting process. We ^ 

heard before about the , three impo.rtant examples^ 

of good cooperation between schools, universities 
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and work — wh\ich were just inentioned by\ • . " 

'Professor Smi^h-Burke -7 we -heard 'about reading, 

speaking^, listening, and wr It ing^ simul ta.rieously • 
• • ' ■ / • ' ' ^ ■ , 

This 'is precisely what has occurred^ in e se 

children to help theip to^draft,. You 'couldn't 

tell' where reading, speaking., listening, and 

writing began or' ended: In fact, sometimes ^ 

conferring with th^*' writing ^i-ecsj^as mor§' 

reading than writing or more, fep'eaki*n^ . In^'fac^ty 

the greatest progress occurred with the writing 

wheTi-.. the children spoke more thah the teacher - 

did,*' Why? ^ Because the ^teacher set up thV' draf.t 

in such'a^' vay that it .was the writer-" s responsi-. 

birlty to teach the teacher about wh/at the ' 

wf i€er knew ' , ' . « 

As Archibald MacLea,sh says a 



elegantly in his writing, it's very different . 
-than in my teachi'ng of literature, Teaahing;-^^^ 
literature I know, my-subject, I/know the • 
/Atnerican public .and I expect my student^ .to know 
certain things about that p^oem^ * But when one ^ 
does a writing course, it's up to them t'o teach. . 
me about what they know, and it's up to me to 

' ^ ^ . ^ ^ . r,. 

0 « 

help them to do it; 'that's what W^riting is- But^ 
if it's for you to. guess what-it'^s, then I will 
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hold you Responsible for it, 

» ... ■ , 

' Things don't happen, •'We gather 

* • « , 

data in sequences, you know. We fox^nd all about' 

stages from speech, writing; we 'found qut 

diffareftt hierarchies for reading skills were^ 

involved. We found oiit .how ''kids learned to''u/se 

the pa^ge, and* we found ott, how they learned to - 

use the process. " ' . . > ' * 

For example, a first grader 

starting' to write will' w^rite -in this way, an(J, 

using the' process, comes into the room and says,^ 

"What do.I write today.? .What do I wr i t^ • to'day ? 

4 ^ • ^ 

I write about a wedding."- The child si.ts. down*, 
draws a woman in a gown; and within three 
minutes he"' s written a. text, and the^piece isc 
done. , In' fact, as the child i s v compo s ing^ the 

• last two words ,'• the child is already thinking . 

_ . ' . \ ** • ■ • 

' ; ... • ■ . * *^ 

of tha next thing the 'child is going to' do. 

. ^'^r • ' Two y<4ars la.ter. .Two years 'later, 
•vth'is sartie' w will- discover a .tpp"ic 'on a wefek- 

' end , ;giJer\d Monday tbr'ough Wednesday talking abftut 
• ^ it/ discussing it, reading 'about'it, and'for the 
next three weeks, oH a sel'f -directed basis, will 
sustain the piece through eight drafts, because | 
^, thd writer has learne'^d how* to use the proq^ess*. 
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./ ' ■■ \ ■ •" "V ■ • • • ■ 

^and questions* have been asked of that writer that» 

will 'help him through that^. , , ' ^. ' : * 

. ' This shcfuld not surprise us. This 

is what kid-s can do if they're challenged in 

.-relation to what' th'^y kn.ow". ' It's terribly 

p, . . . 

* 

imp6r tan»t , "^.ahd it's up,to'the teacher 'to help , 

that child.. Well we know, and it can be dofie . . 

, Yes, we found sequences . But you 

know>*-r and plea-se bear with me' on this 'as 
' ■' * * ' - ,' • " 

* • ' * * ' ' ,. 

time went on,, as time *weht on> the sequenqes 

- . . ■ , . ■ • \ • - ■ _^ " 

started to break. That's -right. The s.egud^ces 

■ • ■ -X . ' ' 

started, io/bre'ak In ^att,* we Tound tha/t the c. 
differences in-the children outweighed the 
sittiiiarities , • '\ . 



• • ■ And' at f^irst this- was v^r-y. up- 
setting- until we realized 'that thl-s was .exactly 
-pn-A^hat resear^'cher's ougi;i-4: to be. doiag*^, ' When ^ I'm.- 
teaching a youngste£> and l/read where research 
• sa^ I ought- tC) do this, this^.and .this, and the 
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youA'gster seated there may . not, fit that^ pa tter n , 

" / • ^ ' * . 'j* ' 

ip4y be .at the other end of the tail somewhere.' 

< ar may Bring vsomethirfg entirely differeut to the 

page:^ Yes, the r.esearch that we were doing 

, helped t^acfeers to. ?fee 'the^ dif f er.ences and the 

'"^^"^^'^ ' 

righ.tness, and that is .precisely what the teachers 
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were doing -'at the research site 'wife re we were.. 

• • Well, what does this* mean? -''What 

is needed? You know, the National Institute of.. 
"Education has been furkling this" type, of research 
since 1977. We 're just beginning to f,ind out 
what children can do^^ with the 'righ^t process. 
Based on- these e^arlier findings, we have some 
inkling of haw^ ,tg help them\ But on this ' 
L^wis-and-Clark expedit ion , . wg' ' re now barely, 
fifty miles 'west* of 'St Louis ; we ' re jus t - getting 
started. We're' just beginning to fdnd out what ^ 
writers can do. ' 

Well "what y ,thGn,«>'is needed? We 
need more research fathered in scho6ls SQ there 
is a sufficient ;period of time to reporit what 
Cihildren* s pa.t'^er ns of development really a^re . 
And' although /not/every . study can have immed'i^ate 
effect D.n .s tuden t^^^JE^ch , more of our research 
rleeds to be done in school sites, and we need\ * 
to leave school sites. bdtter than we found th^m. 
And it can be done. ■ ' ' 

* Translation Qf research Into 

actual place <.in prac tice has ; t:akc^l^^ too long- 
in the past . That ' s^ because of the'way • in which 
we qathe-red the information and the. arcane 

V- 
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language that we used td report it. * Most of the-^ 
research, is wri'tten not to be read. 

" Now we need to discover what, in 
f ac ty^^^....;fe^re^research can do in a school setting..,-C 
Basic researchers need to know 'more ^bout teach- 
ih-g,, and teachers need to know^ more about basic 
res'earch. The future .funding ought to uconsider^.^ 

m 

means by which the research will relate to the 
research site much more clearly than in past 
- 1 imes^ ^ / < ■ , ' • . ■ ' 0 

I have *a few* recommendations that 



I'd like to mention Her/e as to what I fael is 

needed futurewise. , Th^ are'a,, thfe work sife, • / 

writing, reSearch> and; language. 

Fijrst, We need to conduct more 

research in schools oVer a. suf-^icient length of 

time for' more ,detaile<^ wo-rk in how Writers make 

decisions ^in the midst of writing. • Consider the 

pse^bf satellite ^classrooms wJiere preliminary 
^ *' ' ' . ' ' '. - * 

findings can be quickly replicated and tried rout. 

^ .. ■ .' - ' ' ' ■ ' * . 

Se.condly> .conduct more basic ' ; 

classroom research recommended by v - 

Professor Smith-Burke in writing in urban; sites 

with different language and ethnic backgrounds. 

Third, study the changing conference 
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patterns, the ways in • which ' teachprs rela±e to 
the Yecord, to know specifically what kinds of \ 

• conferences have ■ effects on helping writers to 
sus,tain drafts and do thinking in drafts -over 
time. "We need to conduct jnuch more ifesearch 
.than w^ have on the relationship of re^diTlg and 
•writing ; much more/ We are just beginning to 
get started on that. front. Language and think- 
ing-bases underlying the processes of each need 
to be studied. The teachers may see how the two 
can be used together,. 

We^ need to encourage mpre collab- 
orative research between teachers- and writers. 
He need, to conduct more t^esearcKi on' the actual. 

"r^aciing and writing of toacjiers. We're just 
beginning to help teachers with their own 
writing. ' This makes a. difference. . ' " • 

>\ ' The teachers in this study wepe 

writing themselve s and sharing their writing 
with each other; and they wrote with the children 
It makes a difference. 

JAY SOMMER: . Mr. Graves, our time 

is. up. ^ 

DONALD GRAVES: The last one here', 
just looking on it.' In the past^.we focused on 
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children ' s errors . ^ For this /Reason ^we * ve 
g^^eatly underestimated children ' s ^ability to 
wrilie aQd^to think. They 'have perspectives, 
abolit what they ' re ■ doing that 'we miss from day 
to* day because we don't let \hem spe'ak. 

s 

Listen to a^n ^eight-year-old ' s 

' . . . • 1" - - 

perception. 'of ' writing^-. "The more-you do write, 

the harder'it is*to write, becaus^e you're grow-, 
ing. older and doing harder things . And when you 
'do harder things,' the writing gets, hard.." 

Children want to^ do ^harder things 
They want to be, Challenged: They| want, to think. 
Our job . involves ^©Gseuarcji and' teaching to make 
possible the excellence 'they may want even mora 
than we db • *. / * 

. ' Thank you .: - ' 

.V\ (The audience responded 

with applause*) 
JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 
— V Members of the committee, we will 

have to be a bit more -cognizant of the. ^ime 
element, because -- please, we are ready for 
questions now. \ 

YVONNE LARSEN: Dr Graves', your 
research seems *to delve into the elementary 
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'/ • *. . . 

level. Hay's- you dbne anything in' the seconda-^ry' 

/ ^ . ' ■. ■ ' 

level? . • . . - * 

. ' ^ ^ ' •* ■ . • ^ 

' \ DONALD GRAVES:' Not systematic 

research, but jf do a Idt of work in seeta-r lan , 
schoo«ls\ and chulrch ^ subs idiaries also, 

/ YVONl^fi LARSEN We^ll, our class 
schedule has changed cons ideira-bly , .It. us^d to* * 
be five ^^ubjects^ and three stO^dy halls and what- 
ever, , and\ now we have the longer class pei;iods 
and not the contro^lTled type of \ s4:udy halls, I 

I 4 a, 

wonder if I there's ,any r.esearch that shows that 

that rea>ly was a constructive part of our 

^ ' ^ \ ' ' 

education/ in* which students werc^\ in a controlled 

setting and not .home earl ier to see General' 

t ' ' ' " " • 

Hospital a-jid" things like that. •\ 

, ' ^ DON^IrD' GRAVES : I' wish could' - 

cite*. rese^rSh^ from that ;front. I'm sorry, but* ' 

^-^cannot , ' • I honestly don't know the answer' 'tCf 
* 

that question' from ^a research starTdpoint. ' . 

/ ^ YVONNE LARSEN: It would be ' • 

intere sting ' to know. " \ . - 

DONALD GRAVES: it- -WpuldJ^ 

'One.of the things that' I did have time' to get * 

, ' • ' /■ " 

into iS'time studies: pre c i se 1:^^ how time is used 

. - ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 

in the area of writing, and how, in fact 
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although my remarl^s wauld be for ele^mehtar y 

re 

level --^ we do' need to look much more in --terms 
Qf how' time is used, like tTie Jergen study that, 
w-a^ cited earlier. . * 

* 1 YVONNE LARSEN:- .If you look at ^ 

the format ort how a test is given, insomuch as , 
h.ow many are multiple cl)oice rather than -~ 

DON-ALD GRAVES: Yes, l' have. I 
'^id a study for the Ford Foundation and found 
out that most stuff is lined up ^o circle, line, 
underline, draw a l5-ne t o , ' wi thout any writing; 
and ^s Dick was showing his data, J^^^"^ 
publisher'B-'^'^^tSLt^^^ on the background this was 

in '79, we lose our. sTTIn^t^s i f you quit writing 
that because^ it stakes more wo rJc^^^bo^r e spond '. We 
can't get them in. That's one of the places^ ' 
where it was mentioned earlier. We need --to 
demand more ^oppor tun i ty for our kids to write 
and to do graceful wri ting and thinking in 
relation to actual reading of text and, on 
pro j ec ts . 

, EMERAL a! CROSBY: Quick one. 
I ' t know whether the first one is a question 

d^r ^not, b^t it looks as though we're still talk- 

J ...* . 

ing a lot more about teacher e.ducatioh and 
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teacher training. ^- 

, DQNALD GRAVES: Yes, we are. 

EMERAL A. .CROSBY: And I 
wondering if, -as the first part, we're talking 
about now a, new grade' of teach'er, that we're 
talkin'^ about nov; retraining our teachers to^ 
teach reading- and writing and everything right 
initially . ^ ♦ . 

DONALD GRAVES: Yes, we arQ talk- 
ing about more work for teachers. Although-/ 
when we went to the re-search site, we did not 
work and do in-service work with those teachers- 
We do this extensively, and it begins, if you 
will, jWith the teachers' own writing; that is, 
taking a person through the process, ► working- 
with the process over time, and also getting 
into the teaching of writing.,^ We. do^ intensive: 
two-week work in school systems at the uni^versity 
and, above all, as part of this, we show what we 
mean v/ith kids. We need far more demonstration 
with this of what we ihean and less talk about 
what it is that we're doing;. - We need to go into 
the amphitheater and show what we' mean about this 
surgery instead of talking, talking, talking like 
I'm doing right now, I wish I could show what- I 
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meant with kids. /. 

EMERAL Av-CRQ^BY: 1 guess I have 
one, other o-ne , because three of you --''and I 

don't know ■ whether _,tl>^ other .thr^ie a:^e' going to 
mention^-- you keep talking about taking thing^s 
into the school, doing research in the school. 
And, I'm wondering, we -saying that the 

school should be more involved in this 'research 
or whether the universities and colleges ar,e 
go'ing to come in and do the research With the 
schools? • y 

. DONALD GRAVES:... It's a ' coope r a t i ve 

venture. If we come in w'ith this idea that we * ref 
going to show you the glories' and wonders of - . ' 
things that you don't know , . we ' should be ridden 
out of town. / In fact, the teache r , a t 'the end 
of tHis studyi, is going' to, be as^king far more 
research- soph is tic a ted questions and their kids , 
and We could formulate an 'advanced stuSy . 
Teachers know, things thatresearcKers and 
university pro'fessors need to k^w; and if we 
live long enpugh , maybe a -lilitle sense will get 
through to us . . - - ■ 

, But the problem is that we're cut ' 
o.f a different cloth' f rom 'schools- and need to 

11 
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s,pend much more^time there th-an we havc^.^*.But 



there is help needed fro.m both univer s ity , and , 
to *encoura(^e such practice , schools of educa'ti'dn* 
The rewa'rds-fpr most* persons in the ed^Vicationa]/- ; 



department' are not .for being smart in school, 



b'Ut rather'for staying on campus, 'Something 



needs to <be done about that, ^ 

' ■ . ' (The audi-ence responded 

* * ' " ' ' ■ .. ^ . 

. ' . ' with applause.)^ 



JAY"St)MMER: Thank you very much. 



Mr, Graves, when I so rudely interrupted you, 

you may have wanted to make one more point* 

and we are stealing "a little time from the^pane.l 



that is crucial perhaps you can do it now. 



DONALD GRAVES: All right. Seyercal 

to 

of the recommenda^t-ionLS that I had were for the , 



area' of looking at micrc\computers , ''We need to 
do- far "more' work than we have in studying, on 



an ethnographic, literacy basis, on the e'f f ec t 
of microcomputers on the school and. on their, 
work, Right\n6w we're in truly a revolutionary 
age, nothing like, the first introduction of the. 
alphabet or the introduction of the GuttecT:^erg 
press, but this thing is coming in willy-nilly? 
everybody's buying computers and. '-just' letting 
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rip, and you'Rnow, we've data all^x5ver - the place 
And then we find out ^Later what the. effects are. 



We need help in doing systematic research on'the 

ef.fec't of micro-computers. I hdye no doubt but « , 

■ ^ * * 

what it can do an awful lot for the 1-earner and 
it's so* easy to revise.' We^ can fiad out, for 
example, recordings of what kinds o^f decisions 
the writer makes in the midst of doing the writing 
wi th '^the computer . We have, a, record, then)^ that ^ 
we couldn't get any othQr- way. ^3ut w&'d better 

■4 ■ ' * 

get onto if or a loj:/6f -things are going to hap- 
• pen lihat are-nVt going to help writers, and. people- 
are going"^ to say what did we sp'end ^^11 that money 
f or * ■' , , ' • , 

■ JAY SOMMER: Mr. Reagcin ' touched ^ 

on that substantially yesterday in our briefing.- . 
Thank you very much.' ' ■> ., * 

DONALD GRAVES: 'Thank you." 

/ 

JAY S^OMME'R: Our next speaker will 
be Eileen --Lupdy , Assbciate frdfessor and Director, 
Composition, Division of English, Classics and 
Philosophy; Faculty Coordicnator , Gifted and ^ 
talented P^rogram for High School^^Students , 
University, of Texas, San Antonio 

EILEEN^ LUNDY : Thank you , ^ 
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Mr- Speaker; I' m, h^ppy* to be here, My heart 
is pounding / not from stage fright nearly as 
,much as frdjn the excitem'6nt of .what is going on 

here t^'day/ 'I hop^ that what . I say will appear 

* ' . \ . 

to yQU* as cTearly as it does to me , to be- in 

complete concor^dance with what ^has been /going • 

on already and the -talks of our ..three Vpeakers 

and in the iquestion;S and answers that have fol- 

■ / ■ 

lowed . ^ ^ . . . - . , e 

4 

• _ I'd like .to b-ffer from my own 
^xper ience " some -ideas and' observations, som-e 



recognitions, perhaps, tViat-^have come from two 

h.ats t;hat 'I wear, from two offices that I h61d, 

from two roles that I play. . ■ 

One of my positions i«s dxrector 

of the ^compos i t'ion program at the University of 

Tex^^^^n San-i Antonio / The' second is a member 

of the advisory committee on writing for the 

. <: , • • 

Texas Assessment of Basic Skills th-at is , quite 

• . ' ' . •. ■ * * • 

flmiliar to all of yQU..in the audience a.nd to , 

a number of us here in the semi-circ'le and the 

ifloo'r of the 'room,' • • . 

~ -^^^^^ First of all, at UTSA.*ina979 

there wa^s -a policy reversal iij the University 

• ■■ • 
of Texas System, Up until' that time, no ^state* 
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money^s ;^we.re ' to. go to what is called remedial 

level courses at- the university and college 

levels. .111.19.79; thanks to the work'' of. 

Dr. James Kinneayy and a couple of other col- 

■ ♦ ■ I. • ■ ' . * 

leagues in the state pointed. out to the coprdi^ 

n:ating board and the regents that ^there was an 

ambiguity in the state that could be interpreted 
» . 

differently. It was interpreted di £f erently ; 
moneys Atame our way. I was' asked to- come ovfe.r^ 

to' English, Classics and Philosophy and begin 

■ ■ i ■ ■ • . 

to. design what had already been termed a basic 
Engli^tP, cours'e with .the university, to take over 
the writing in laboratories just larger than the 
closets in, the building, and to 'begin to revise ^ 
the freshman and sophbmore pnglish classes. 1/^hat 
a task: Luckily, I have^lots and lots of wander- 
ful help on' our staff, faculty, and we'Ve in . 
close contact with Dr. Kinneavy and some of the 
•other people in the University at Austin. 

So here's what we did. .\. We tt)ok, 

• . ' ' ' ^ 

first of all , the basic English course"^ and" we 
said this is to be a writing course, rea^'ding' 
and writing course. We' will have it a writing 

' . . V " ^ ^ ■ . ' . ■ ' • -\ 

course that has- no text e.xcept text is the writ- 
iiig of the students. At this .moment, you have 
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.heard seve:g-al times ^that what is more ^important 

thaTn the printed page i-s' what the student brings 

to that page-.- *[n writing that is eqiially impor- 

tant as , important as any of the structures of 

• . • ■ 

the language. The stud'ent is using tHe exper- 

ien.ces with' wh4>ch to build a 1 arijgjo-a-g^e'^^'aEr d to i 

communicate. 

* So that whcLt we did was. to begin 
with personal narrative writing with^a great 
deal. of discussion with » an emphasis on* the 
writing process, working as Dr. Gt^av.e s ^ has sug 
gefeted, in draft after draft after draft with^ 
students, ,so "that we were woi^king w.ith them in . 
a basic English coiirae process. 

Our very> first fall/) .we h.ad 
eigh'teen ^ sections of bas ic , Engl i sh ; we're now . 
down'" to about eight. We're not s\ire what's 
causing that, but if may bave some relationship^ 
to the effects of the. TABS test in the schools 
of Texas. And I'll come to ^ that later. 

* Incorpprated into the rest of 
our English program ~~ oi ' m hurry ing, so that I 
can get this all in, so I hope that I don't skip 

^something so- that 'it * s .unfair to you, 'and if I 
do, please a^k me in the later discussion. 
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,\ >In the f shmans and , sophamore 

\llaglish courses, we ha-ve a >f aijrlSi traditional 

program, which is^ fre'sfiman" cdmposi ti.on , then 
\' . ■ ■" . ' . 

■ .WA^t we have are two 'huma*ni,ti.es ^courses which 



we^xe eSserit'i'ally • ^imilaf Vo the sophomojre -survey 
of literature , • . . 

Our humanities courses ,* however / 
were taught in audi toj^^iums, somewhat 'like this- 
to 15Q-some^ students . So' guess whatM<;^ind of-,, 
tests were given to^these humani.t^es students? ;, 

•To the humani t ies-, studenbs , -multiple choice ; 

. ■ : ■ ' . ■ " 

tests, .fill in the' blanks; short, s^hort, sT^cprt . 

little answeyrs/'^^o tliat' ouf students'* wp^i^ld '^"c^c.ep.lf^ 

the freshman 7compQsitic5n - iii... the' tra<^i t ioital » ' 

program, ' anc/ X wonder hoW like other .programs 

that n;iay b^? Writing ^tbpped until they may be . 

confirbnt^d with some., sort of ^ssay. test when' 

they're in their irrajor area. .Bec*ause in 

^ •/* ' *■ 

Introdugtidn 'to; '^ocipiogy Introduction "to 

Psychology, Politica'^ Science afid History, 150, 

200, .300 students are ±n an auditorium. . ^ 

* . So our 'f^rst task was to get - 

class sitze/ down so . thaj: 'writing coul.d; reenter 

the academic visibility.. And we are now down 

to' twenty in our bas ic* -Ei^gl ish course, twenty-five* 

' , • • * . . ^. . ' 

• ■ •■ • ' - 111 . • ^ • ■ 
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in our freshman -composition course, that's as* 
.f ar.; as"^ we ' ve' been able to ^pull it back. Bu^^ 
from 150 to thirliy is one we felt" was a bit of . 
an accompl i shment r so we're down to at leasH: the 
possibility of worKin.g with- student's in writing 
and it demands the,, reduction 'of cl^ss si.z;'e . • 

What else are we '^oii/g? Where 
are we; now? f^e ' re in -a ' tra^isitioh period, I 
have been' wjorfcing with the ins true tor 5 and said, 



seriously we may get ihvolvt^d ir\ too m'any.' 



:ay. ''^ny -bf us .who take ourselves tpo 



sl'eepless' nights ove^r this^ Just- thi.nk of what. - 
Adam said to Eve as they lef t -the Garden : ' Don 't 
cry, dear, this .is a transition period " , 

(The audience r.esponded 
with laughter*. )^ 
And so this is indeed wh'at \^e" re 

» , ■ 

in ^ now , * is a- tran-sition period * . , * ... 

• All right. From a concentration ... 
"unier the directi'on of errors at. the surface, 
level, we- are moving in our college classes > 
Let m.e backtrack. • * - , 

' ■ 

From a concentration of directional 
errors at the surfac^ level, represented in 
heavily marked papers, assignment pa^r~^grade , ^ 



progression, the* two-day a^ssignme'nt series that 
Donald Graves spoke of. is indeed very much a • 
p^rt 6f the college^q^ as srobm . 

^• Moving from iihat at the college 

leve]^ to an emphasis on the v^riting process, 

. \ ■ ■ ■ 

working with "students to perceive topics 'they 

care about, working with them '^in the -course of 

free writing ~- prolific writing, as it has been 

called -~ tp. discover topical, wprkin.g with 

journals and summaries of^ jdurricrl entries over- 



a period bf time to discover the \ topics : This * ' 
is what we're cai*ling bringing thfeir experiences 
into play in the classroom, turning 'the tradi- 
tional research paper tacked onto the. end of a 
cQurse and being mainly the momentary learning 
of formalities o f JDibl iogr aphy , footnotes, and 

■ ' ■ ■ m ^ 'l '. ' *■ 

SO oVi . * Don ' t you'' have to. look up, 'have to do 
tHat when you have to do something?* Well", 
trans itioning^ from that, into a true^spiifit of 

inquiry, to using why, to inquire, to. find out 

it 

where the students could find out what they ^. 
think^ find out, what they. care about, find out 
what'' they - care eno-ugh about to spend the energy 
to pursue the research topic. 

So for reading, discussion, r , \ 
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responding, writing, revising, j^tteceiving response, 

revising'and publishing. In most. of our classes,, 

we suggest --,it's not done in alol' yet ~- that • 

the writing of the students be published fo^; one 

another, for other classes. Letters to the 

editor of var ious^ journals and publicatioYis , 

that'the writing move at some point in the pub- 

location. .We find that the easiest reason to 

give for teaching editing procedures^ is that it 

^ ' • ■ ' * •' * 

will go out tfo a publisher 'and , ^therefore , 
courtesy to the reader, clarification of mean-* 
ing , andthe caring of mean ing arfe the re^al 
reasons for .editing,-. . ' 

Seeondly, we're moving from a 
view of "error ' is bad" to a'^view of "error as 
clue," to a linguistic logic that in some cases 
needs to be replaced with a* different linguistic 
logic, .in some- cases needs to be understood by 
the teacher $o that that teacher can work then 
with the student in a more realistic way, remov- 
ing fjroiri the "teacher c^nly as audience" to a 
variety. of real audiences with classmates being 

the prim^area audience and the writing* workshop 

\ 

in the coli^ge level. 

\ This leads into the workshop 
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atmosphere of the wr^tijig classrooni into a con- 
centration on the clarifying purpors.e in writing, 
and the understa/iding of the. needs ;of audiences. 

We're moving from a one-way-to- 
Writie orientation ~~ the f i,ve-paragraph theme, 
the research paper technique to writing to 

the demands of various academic disciplines "for 
various real wor Id s i tuat ions . We are moving 
to help students to write from their own 
experiences, bring their own experiences to play^ 
It's amaz.ing ht)w much interaction there is no\>P*' 
in reader response criticism,- and the movement- 
is there in literature with using those students 
responses to ' 1 literature \n iiuch the same way as 
we were advocating usin-g,, their res.pons,es in 
writing . . s . 

Now, where do we go from^ here? 
What do we need at the college level? VJe need, 
the same- things we * ve been heari-ng that are 
n^eeded by the elementary teachers.^' We ne6d the, 
retraining *6f teachers'; we need the con t-inuin'g , 
recursive in-service^ programs. , ^ 

- JJust^ the 'Other day, we were .doing 
a revision of the syllabus that was very quickly 
-put together ' and* the revising of our" f re shman 
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and sophomore Engl-ish classes. And to do so, 
I didn't do it, I asked the teachers themselves 
working, in *these various courses^ to take the 
sylla.±)u.s to revise and tcy Suggest things that 
are very generally stated descriptions of the^ 
^.intent of the course. 

\ ^ • And what happened was ,we didn't, 

do too badly on the^basic English. didn't 
do too badly on 'the freshman compos it ion but 
when we came to our other two courses, which are 
no 'longer called humanities, but called Critical 
Reading and Writing I and IT, when we go1^ to 
those, well, we opened, a Pandora's 'box. Because 
what it revealed to US'" was something fundamental- 
to a number of things that have been sa.5^ tiere 
t^is morning. . 

I hesitate to use -the word 
"philosophy," but I can't think of a better one. 
What came to rise in the course of our discus- 
sions were generally two majoV philosophical 
bases for wh^t people think we.'- re, doing when we 
teach and learn about lang.uage, teach and learn 
how to read. and Write, 

One is that what we know and what 
we come to know through reading .and writing is 




out* tliere, and- it ' s r object ive , cPnd we strain to 

get^ to it, aiid^""we" ei ther get closer to it or we 

remain farther from it. 

Another one is that writing a 

process of making meaning, not of approaching 

the, meanx-ng that's out there. Now, I know that 

that seems terribly abstract, feut in the dis- 

cussion of oijr instructors .just this past v^eek, 

these two ideas, began to rise and the= implica- 
' ♦ >5 

tions are those tha*t have been stated aboXit the 

change s in ^pra^c tree 2 , v 

■ ' When we see writiirig as? just a 

"way to report about sorfiething out there outside 

us, then, of ' course all we have to do is mimic 

'rules, mimic already set forms, .learn how to, 

for a* teacher to 3ay, "Now here is what a 

persuas ive paper looks 1 ik.e . You do one." 

V * ^ 

The student hands it" in and *all Jthe markings say 
in effect, "Yes, tha t ' s* i t ; * no , that/s not it. 
Try again." Or maybe ju^t, "You just flopped." 

On this one you dpn't^have a 
chance** to write again. The process now is that 
I learn how to learn and that 'my wr it in^^-lj^lps 
me not to just report vi^hat I think, but to find 
out what I think. And in th^at.wa^y, it is 
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essential that" we work with the ^process of 
wrd ting • cont i.nuousl^ because* we are helping 

' ' ■ ■ ■ • \/ ■ ■ ' ■ . 

Students by askxng t^hem questxons primarily 



about\what they mean:\ Are you satisfied with 

£7 

this? How do you feel about what you just 
wrpte? And often the students will come back 
and Donald Murray's work tells us so beautifully - 
telling' themselves and us far better than we 
couia even tell them the problems in communica- 
tion on the papers. So we af^e moving in that 
direction . ' ^ ^ ' 

We .have these two viewpoints about 
knowing operating among us, and what I*m -7 . in . 
offering an ongoing, rather informal kind of , 
in-service with the teachers, what I'm finding 

is it would be wonderful if we cpuld have a kind 

♦ 

of immersion, for about six weeks in the summer- 
time, agid' I know that the Bay Area projects for 
college teachers have done that ,-^^01: only with 
oUf"'' Engl ish teachers, but now with those members 
of the oth'er disciplines who ^are becoming 

■ ■ I'- ■ 

interested in what we are doing and are bfeginning 
to sit- in On our wor^k 'particularly philosopher 
are fascinated with the cogni tive *psy chology with 
what is gping on -~ and involving them along ^with 
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• our history teachers-' . ' " . ■ ' 

* And whdt <ic5esv it mean? Not merely 
to report about ^ hi-s tor ical facts, but to Jfc/ake on 

a way. of thinking Tlistorical^ly , to take on a way ^ 
of thinking sci-ent if icaLlf , to take von a way ^of 
thinking politically^ Which meaiTS making mean- 
ing m that way to writing, " • » 

Th'rs is a new^way of approaching- 
the teaching o f • wariting ; one of t,he ^ reasons' why 



it must be dpn§ * acros's • the disciplines, 

I want to skip now over to the 
second experience, that I've had which 'l vaLue 
.so Highly, and that: is the two ^ears that I ■ 
spent, the f irst'' two years, in answer to Senate, 

^ 

.Bill 350 her.e in the state of Texas, WTii^ch • 

plunged through us, circled us into a testing 

" prQgram\f or which there ♦ was'^not precedent in the. 

history of letters, and that was Senate ^ill 350-., ■ 
. . * t - ' 

Cprje'ct 'me , "Mr^, Kir^bp, if I , , r 

i • - . ^ , 

quote t.his wrong, beca\:^e I am^ fjajraphr asing .. 

* ■ ^ In our Senate Bill 350 we were 

told that beginning , I believe it was,, in the 

spring of 1980, that every studen^t in grades ^ 

three, five,, and nine' in the state of Texas o 

ft * . • „ r ■ 

would be- tested yearly, s.pmev/here in February/Ma/rch 

* •o . »'"...• 
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in shall^ we say this^in unison? in reading 

math, and writing. Right now tests have been 

*• • * * ' ■ 

going on, albeit not necessarily the best" test^ 

that we -could have or even the ones that^were 

making im^pact in the classrooms tha^t we would. 

♦ want- all. oyer the country in reading and math. 
But there was* no .preceqient for testing 750 /000 
Students pe^ y^^ar in writing. . So that under 
the direction 6f Don Townsend, with the able 
help of Carol Greenhalgh of the ^TexaB Education. 
Agericy an advisory commi^ttee \^ds assembled 

and it began.* 'As I -look back now/ I see, that 
philosophical split that occurred on the 

; committee. 

^ The we "was the grojip that said, - 



"Well, we have been ^doin^g-^-s^i^pJa^^an such in 

testing grammar, *punc tuation -\ whatever they 

meant .by grammar, punctuation, capitalization, 

;spelling and "Here are the results from our 

di'strict and tlfey ' re very good. You can show 

that, our students can progress." And you kept 

saying, "That is not composing; yes, but that • 

is not writing; yes, but that is nte)t thinking 

through a topic for a specific purpose.** ^ 
* , . . , - . --^ ' 

So we^ pressed and we pressed ,:ari|d 
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we pressed at a great expense and trial' and' 
error with many mistakes / some yet to *be worked 
• out- And I aA'.not necessarily advocating , " say , 
te'sting; please 'don't misunderstand me. *What I 
say is'.'-ive we»re thrown into this by Jhe state law. 
. And now What* we have is that Texas Ks,sessmen.t of 
Basi'c Skills' and Writing, in which a writing 
sample is takep' and- scored' with what has l?een 
developed as focused holistic .development with 
^ at least two readers, possibly three per paper.- 
Now those are drafts.; they are read as first- 

class drafts. That means that they, are not" read 

\' ■ 

with any view to spelling and punctuation except. 

^ ■ c 

when' they are such pr'ofoufidp. probleirts as to pre- 
' vent copnmunication . 

" I want tQ speak to why I brought 
this up .in the beginning in a'hurry, and that 
is the effects irf the schools. "Jhe effects in. 
'the schoQls,, the effects of. the tests of writing 
in ■ the schools -- which is almost worth, which 
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is definitely worth all the energy time , and 
money ,that was put into it, because it, contain^s 
a writing sample^-r has caused writing to jDe 
catapulted ' into the sc^iopls in about God knows 
how much less time that it would have taken for 
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us to influence school boards and administrators 
and' teachers all bve2<; t-his very large state to 
get it done\ \ ,. • / - • - 

^. . * • Nbw the problems . you' see that 
result from this are .the problems that 
Dr . 'Smith-Burke aVid Dr.- Graves haye already out- 

Now we are faced with the i^eedwca- 

tion of teachers- We have, you "see, every year 

a marvelous maryelous , rich wealth .of material 

on how the children of Texas are writing- 

takes some careful looKing at that. The Texas 

Education Agency has published a bifief publica- . 

, • ■ • •* 
tion for grades three, five, and nine showing 

the -sample writing assignment and samples of 

student writing, how they have been eval-uated • 

'Tho.s.e are better courses in the teaching and the 

understanding of the, writing process.^ 

v . in-'* most textbooks' I 've seen on. 

teaching writing in the elementary school is an 

abbreviated^ scoring guid^ ' and it speaks to ^ why 

spellinig, is not treated in any way in the writang 

sample..* This is th4 f i'irst draft ; it. speaks to 

What is being looked at what ha^ been learned . 

about the. writing assignment -alone, and .th'e 



effects of the 'V\rr-itirig as3 ignment . on the kind 
of writing" i^'t elicited f rom" students have yet 
to be fully explored I'n any kind of .systematic 
research. But we* have such a demanding, irrtmense 
body of material , herS , wai ti ng. • f o,r the time,' the 
mb.ney, the .en_^ergy , ^and definitely the interest 
is here. Many of us are huagry to get at it," 
on analyzing the e.ffects of no't pnly suc'h kinds 
.of t;e sting be.cause there are bugs -m^ it ' 
b%t a.lso *the writing assigninent itself andi kinds 
of writing .gtudents^ respond^ with. . , 
^ , * I wish I. could go on;. .There '3 * 

s6^ mueh more to say, b\it - I know every speaker 
has felt the same thing . I think that what I 
would have to say -in closing is that what you 
have heard this morning so far- and I suspect, 
it will be continued' as' we finish. is that we 
are, might be called the "age in process." 
John Dewey' told us earlier that .\^e learn by 

doing. Frank Smith and colleagues *^tel 1 us we .# 

.■ . 

learh ^o read by read ing .- Ke-n Mqtlurry and« others 

might be paraphrased- as we le^rn to write by 

writing, ^^arjor.ie Smelter points out' that , even 

today, autobiography takes on a story, in process, 

as. in Lillian Hellman ' s ^^'l^rrtTi men to -, where in her 
■ * » '• — ' ' ■ . 
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■ ■ . ^ 

raulti- volume of 'autobiography she sees things-. ^ 
in her^life in: different ways' as she looks back 
again a;nd again, just as "in an oil painting. 
The painter paints, fir st , then changes, paints 
over, bute then later the earlier shows through- 

so that We see and we *resee and we resee the 

' ■' 

experiences of. our livens. 

We need to giye students that* 
opportunity in wxi'ting and learning,^ t*h$ 
Pentimento opportunity, the opportunity to see. 
and resee and resee and reinterpret and make 

f - - • • . 

meaning of - the experiences of thei^r lives . 

^ (The audience respohded 

' < * with applause,) 

* JAY SOMMER:'. Thank you'^^very much. 

In Our introductions earlier, w-e 
'' * * ■ . • ' 

failed to mention a gentleman by the name of 
Ramsay Selden who is' the Assistant Director with- 
• the • Nat ionaJ. institute of Educ.ation and he 
assists us with the literacy in language 
problems. And, as you' can see from this morn- 
ing ' s ' hear ing , they really made some fantastic ^ 

• ■ - ' . 1/ . ■ 

preparation . 

Mr. Selden, would, you stand please? 

't * ■ . ' 

. (Ramsay Seld'en* stood and 

. .. 130 . 
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— «the audienae responded 

^ with applause,) 
^e are ready for our ten-minute 

questions* ' ■ ^ ■ r \ ' * - p 

YVONNE LARSEN:'^ She left'us* : | 

speechless, ' - . ' . ^' 

-JAY SOMMER;**You left us spe'ecsh-^ 

... , c 

less we were told by Yvonne^ Lar sen . • . 

" ■ ^ ,< ■ » 

^ ' BILL KIRB;Y: I would direct this ^' 
to th^e w.hole panel, I. guess, .instead of just to • 
Eileen, but one of the. things I got from listen- 
j_^g ^nd it, seems that we have 'the unanimous^, 
opinijons ' coming out ^of here, which'/is h,ighly 
unheard of I am gratified by hearing that 

but I., want to be sure of wh,at I ^m* hearing or . 
wha't I ' m' undersW^ding , is wtiat; theyx^'re^say ing , 
and so I'd* like to ask, " / 

' It's, been^ said -that we go in 
cycles ift education, and I can; remember* back in . 
the early, days of the Great. 'Society we were go- 
ing to have some experimental programs at the 
'secondary level in -order to 'develop some approaches 
to teachi'ng the^e children that^ had some specific 

learriing problems . Now, we went -to the literature 

• • *..••*, 
.and we found that back ^in th^ thirties or 
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something there was talk about, utilizijng the 
total' experience . approach to learning /to read; 
and we found about .thirty years la^er that 
Roach Van Allen picked up on some of the tjiings 
i^at she said, and' here again we.* re ' talking 
about 'the* language Experience of reading^ ^""An/d; 
now it's almost --and here we're thinking again 
that we're going to picktiup on the ^otal' corfi- 
munication and that we ' re not to teachi .communi- 

■ • ' ■• ' ■ - ' 

cation skills in isolation fronj one .another, 
r^r in isolation- from experiences o"f the child, 

that all Gonceptp^of^ the children bring langua'g.e^ 

p ■ 

•* , I 

skdlls to and. then from /those language^ experiences 

take meaning from that. 

a' ^ ■ • 

I think wKat Billy Reagan . was <i 

talking about earlierir was about the billions of 

dollar'^ tha^ we^Ispend on pullout prc^gr ajris , 

especially o^ji the programs that we set up, 

basically^ ^remedial re adding programs , -wt^ere the . 

children would be there for an hour and they 

would drill and practice strictly on word ^ • . 

recognition: ' ^ . . 

<• ' " 

And then, if I'm. under sta^'nding 

rour" p^nel of expert:^^/ they ' re saying it's not 

the be,st way to insuo^, the best way. to odo'' . 
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teaching or the best' way to insure reading. So 
I would just like- to see if that^s accurate and 
if that's what I'm hearing. * I ''m gratified 
because that' s the direction at the state agency 
■ we are trying to move toward. • y/^^* 

• • • EILEEN LUNDY,: I dould just say, 

"Yes,- that' is what y ou ' re -hear ing f rom me . " And 

^ I "ve iust heard' Donald Graves say, "Yes," to . 
• • • • ■ . -. 

that and I suspect that is^hat you're he^^ting 

from^a.ch o*f us. It is not that certain skills 

in commuriication will not ' be taught , but ishat 
> • ^ » ' , 

they will be taught in and out of the 'context 
and not separated from context, just as in 
•reading, the isolated word in a word lis't is no 
word at all. The .meaning can change depending 
on its use . ' • ' 

■ m ' 

^ , DONALD GRAVES: One of the reasons 
that we've been onto teacher - in- service retrain- 
ing or whatever . so much is that^all of rfs in one 
way have stressed teaching in pifocess in ^the 
'midst Qf things, not in isolation. For' someone 
to teach ia process,- you need to^know your 
laifiguage, you need' to know what you *see in order" 
to help and to^be timely with that help. But ♦ 
when' it's in isolation, it looks, if you will. 



almost too pimple, too easy to do, "Here, take 
pages three through t.en and fill those in." 
That isn't thin-king,* nor is it teaching, but we 
all need help and order to rethink 'the way time 

' is used . ' ^ . . 

In short, one way I classify 

this: we need to slow down, up the demands so 

that kids can hurry up. *But we've had the 

coverage syndrome for «so long, if you will^: 

"Sit and get an education ? if you -just sit there 

<f , . ' * . , 

you'll get it, you know, one, -two, three." And. 

teachers ^are teaphing today: "It is 9:07, 

phonics^ *9 : 07 to 9 : 10 ; 9:10 through 9:14, 

handwr i*t ing . " We have a cha-cha-cha curr iculum 
* • ' ■ * ■ * ' • 

whe're people race -through the day, teaching a 

little here, a littld there, and the kid gets • 

it/ just like he gets a TV commercial, thr-eeV .. 

* /' ■ 

minutes on, fqur minutes *off, three minutes on, 

ft ; . ^ 

four minutes off; and the kids don't really do 

the thi.nking that** they need to do- in order to 

learn how to use 'time. They think that someone 

else knows. The teacher's' job is to start it 

up, "Stop it, start, it up, stop it,; ^ust as we 

reenact the TV hour. So .we '*re looking for real 

opportunities for kids to think In process.' 
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RICHARD C. ANDERSON: I'd' li]o,e t'o 

> ■ ■ 1 
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comment on another aspect, mainly "the tendency j 
for pendulum swings of opinion in fashion in 
• education., I feel -that in the long run this ^ I 
stabilizing force -is going to be'a^solid founda- 
tion of educational research so that we are not 
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geduced by one appealing message and then another 

o 
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appealing message; where we have a foundation of 

If 

facts about what works in th^e school's so we can 
^ maintain some stabJLlity and keep .on. the right 
ttack . • _ 

■ ^gs JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much, ^ 
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Do you want to make one more 

r 

comment? ' • , 

EILEEN LUNDY: Just one more. I ' 
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know this is an old story that falls into th^- , 
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category' of cliche, but it fits. It's the axiom 
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^ ^ about the hungry man: Better to, teach him how to ; 
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fish than to give 'him a fish^ It's precisely 
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what we are indeed' trying to cJo with this pro- 
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cess< you know, help the students to. absorb, to 
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come' to teach 'themselves a process by which they/ 

M 

can then deal with all of the variotis ways of . _ 
communicating and come up with it. ^ 
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' • ' Other pendulums are swinging. - ^ » 
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Inhere' s a very solid, perceptual base that we 
"learn by doing" that has 'been with us for a 
very long, long time, 

■ ^ JAY SOMMER, Thank you very miich , 
♦(The audience resp.onded 
with 'applause, ) 

4 

Our next speaker will be 
Ray Clifford. He is Dean of Academics, Defense 
Language Institute, Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif'O'r^nia • , . . 

RAY CLIFFORD: I'd like to start 
out by saying," first oi all, that reading 
everything that's been said here about first 
lariguage, that the position applies J:0 what I'm 
going to say in second language, which should 
ma]^ me f eelo very much at home, ^ Stili, I feel 
a bit out of place in this forum, especially 
since the "title ofo.the whol^i hearing ^ is "Excel- 
lehce in Education?" 

^•^ I think I have to start out by 
saying, frankly, that in secoad language teach- 
ing, s'econd instruction, We have yet to^reach 
mediocrity. Of course, lest someone be offended, 

I'm. speaking of the profession in gjeneral, not 

» * 
individual programs, but it's still true. 

i 
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Thereupon, I'd like to change the title 
of my speech from "Excellence in Second Language Teaching" 
to "The Time f or 'Excellence-.^^ And as I go along, you 
wi'll see the amplications of what that means, 

" ^ * 

The second language teaching profession 

<• ■ . ' * <? * 

in the United States, over the past few decades, has 

been continuously tossed to and fro by every wind of 

doctrine. The pendulum swings. 

. And .I've asked myself often, why? Let me 

se^ if I can explain some of. the reasons at this time. 

, ' ' A lot has been .written, by the way, 

^ " -el 

about foreign languages in the United States, and rather. 

. than cover all of the old ground, I'd just like to. 

mention the fact that it's there and invite people 

to- rea3^uch things as The National Interest in 

Foreign L>anguages\ ^ J have here the thiird edition 

which was^ published 'in 1961." .It asks the very 

questions we need to ask ouriselve's today* 

In 1975^ a very important study x^as 
.done on the' teaching of FrencJi as a foreigti language 
"as in foreign countries* It compares it with what'^s 
done in seven other countries. " 

In 1979, a publication was published, 
Strength or^ Wisdom, a Critique of U. S, Capability, 
a report -to the President from the President's Commission 

* • ^ .. . . i . p 



on Foreign i-anguage and International Studies . 
Worthwhile reading 

And in 1980 a publication came out from 
the American Council on Teaching of Foreign Languages 
entitled -Proceedings of the National v 
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Conference of Professional Priorities-- 

" These publications' addressed a 
'lot of things. They Jzalk about the problems* 

that we have in curriculum design, in . teacher 

- .1 * • ^ 
t.raining, in teaching me thodo locales . But they 

•* ^ . 

"seem^ to have bypassed one major point that is 
evident in the first publication I mentioned: 

V? "'\ ' ' . . c 

that the critical element in learning a second 
language is^time. 

. -^One of the statements in this 
initial report is in answer to the question: How 
l.ong should an American study a second langu^ag.e 
in order^'to make its acquisiti-on a meaningful 
factor in his personal life? The answer, a 
little later on* down the page: Four or five 
years of sound study in a modern language should 
enable a studeni^ to r^ad, not speak. Nothing 
else,' ju.st riead/ And as"^ you read on, there's 
'some question about v^hat they mean by "read./* 
They're not talking abou t ^ exce 1 1 ence . . 

Vie have jumpe^d, however 
ignoring this ^faqtor of time from. one band- 

wagon to another, loo'king for solutions in other 
areas where probably it exists. = In this midst^ 
of flurried activity and frantic searching for 
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quick--fix solutions, I think .we need to look 
again at what we do know about * foreign language 
teaching . ' ' . " 

' I've mentioned The Te.aching of 
Foreign Languages^ as French is a foreign 
language in all of these countries. published 
by John B." Carro 11 . ' . J t Vs an lEA study and they 
came up with three major conclu^sions ; none of 
them is anysurprise. 

One: The most important factor 
is, in'deedr time on task. The results of the 
designations confirm tYiat six" to seven years of . 
instruction are necessary to develop what th^ 
call a useful confidence, in French as a foi?Hign 

Q . • 

.1 angua'ge . . 

' Di: . Smith-Burke spoke of what we ' 

need to go fi'eyond the global variables such as 
time on task, and yet to get there. \ 

The next most important variable ■ 
in the creation of success in second -language: 
learning was the" variable of teaching confidence 
in the language b^ing taught • The more the 
teachers knew, the more the teachers learned. , 
I tthink that we've heard evidence that supports 
that area as well. * * V . 
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That raises the is'sue of how good 
are our teachers in the United States, A study 
done in 1967, sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion,, found some fairly discouraging results,. 
.To understand those results I think 'we neecj to. . 
spend 3ust a seco^nd talking about the proficiency 
test in the langua.ge proficiency t*esting system, 
which is used in the 'U-S, Government, , 

- ■ The U,S, Government does 'have .\ 
standards for. rating language prof iciency in ' ,• 
listening, speaking, ^jid reading and writing. 

o 

Those skills are graded on essentially a five- 
point scale with^plus points possible for most" 
of the Levels, except for the top one which is 
an eleven-point ^ scal-e , I'he scale itsel^f is 
based on a functional hierarchy of communica- 
tional 'tasks , context^and accuracy, all thre^ 
woven into the scale Higher order skills come 
into that hierarchy,' in my- opinion., at level 
three, ' Below that,* we * r e ,t a Ik ing about mechan- ^ 
ical ihings , 

The test,^ 1967 ,. the research was 
talking .gibout testing graduating- language majors 
from American universities.^ The median and mean 
performance levels for those language rrfajors, in 
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• ' " '.' ■■ '.''*•■"■* '* * ' ' * -.••*•* 

> ■ ' ^ ■ •■ • . . ■ ' • V i 

foreign .languages was- the two range on tte 'five- 

■point -scale . The minimum scale of acceptability 

for moS't'u.S. Government jobs i,s level three; in 

fact/'it is called the minimum professional* 

level. Alan We.instein, who worksVat the. Foreign . 

'Service Institute/ published an article in 1975 : 

called "Foreign Language Majors: The Washington 

. Per spec.tive . " In sum, what he said wa3 that' 

■■ • «< , * ' . 

universities mi^§ht as well be npt teaching 

.,«.,.'' ' ^ ^ • 

foreign language, .because. the products are of 

np use- to the government. ^ , 

The. problem is real ^ I myself 

have worked in teacji^r certif i'cation , particu- 

larly in t'li^ state of Minnesota/, and found it, 

to be, indeed^ a problem. And it is a difficult 

problem. How do ycbu set the minimum certrfica- 

tion level if, in your opinion, no one is 

qualified? How do we tell someone who's invested 

four years of a college education, at least, in\' 

learning /a language, that that p'erson is now not 

qualified to pursue, the career of :their choice? 

The/e are some difficult adminis-" 

trative decision's there. We have, however, 

brought *the problem on ourselves. It is also '* 

notgetting better. ■ 
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^ , ' I mentioned the 1975 article by 

We in stein , the .1967 research* to show people to ' 
be*'ln the two range of prof i-ciency /• My exp^irietnce 
.o ver ' several years in Washington was that those 
skill" levels are decTining of late, just judging 
by. the skills of people applying to work w^th 
the U.S. jSoverrimen.t . ' . o" o 

. The third. area that the study 
found to give importance in the acquisition of 
^the second . language is teaching methodology./ I 
can sum up the findings in o'ne sentence i't's 
getting to be my most^ f avofi te sentence: Students 
learn .to do what -.they practice doUng./ Same thing 

4 

we've heard over and over again today. 

.How -did' the United States fare 
in comparison to the other countries in the 
study? . 'seven of the eight countries were tes.ted 
using a recorded sp^qaking tost, where 'the 
students had , to talk about pictures. The United 

* ^ ' ■ o 

.States students ranked^ sixth out of seven , 

countries who participated in that part of the 

test. ^ The only country that was worse was Chile. ^ 
* " . • • 

But it's not- really as bad as 

one might suppose. 'There was a tight grouping 

♦ ■ , '■ • 

in the middle 'of those ranking?. We were almost 



as good as^ fairly large number of countries 
Th^re.w^s a co'untry that was, that did much 
better" t^^ other coun'trxes, and' t^^at was 

Rum-anijl. And the^re were some interesting 

■''\ . ' '.'s ■ , • 

• ' ''^ . 

.differences between Rumania and the o the.r 



-countries. The ^students did more homewo^rk , th^, 
s.tud'ents watched less television/ somQ 
interesting 'things that we ' 11 be .investigating. 

, The important tning , ■ I ' thxnk , 
though, for us to consider here is that this 

.study looked at 'the language proficiency of 
students after four years of study. Now, in 
the United States, they had difficulty finding 
people that qualified to* be tested, because our 

.programs ^traditionally have-jbeen two-ye'ar 
progr;ams . " ^Af ter. four years* of study / compared 
to people in*other countries with.fOAAr years o.f 
study,, we came out six pf se^ven . The f^act of 
the matter is that fpr our ;students that was 
the* en"d. For the. Mother countries, they ,si^ill 
had one", two., ^three, tou-^r or more years of study 
ahead of them in those languages*. ' 

This raised the question,, is it 
even possible to achieve excellence in second 
language learning? . And the a^nswer is yeS.'^ 
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, ' ^" U^ing in°tens iv.e language- trai;iing 
teacTjier s *°with near native language confidence 
and appropriate teaching techniques, the Def-ense 
Language Institute develops / in a single cdurse 
of instruction , language profj^ciency in students 
equivalent to that which language majors achieve 

■* . . . " 

dur ing a who le course of study at universities. 

This doesn't, mean that univers'ity 
■ ' ' ( 

programs are. bad; it doe^Yi^' t mean that the DLI 

"program is bet-ter. The difference primarily is 
ofte of 'time on task. Forty-seyerl w^eek^s of . 
language instruction, which is what we offer - 
for our Russian course, for example with thirty 
classroom hours a .week, equals the same number 
of instruct ional hoUr 3 as one might find in 
eight years of cc^llege, usin^ a contact hoiir a 
day over 175 days a year. Even our' shortest 
courses, which aire twenty-four weeks long, -would 
be th^ equivalent of four years of secondary 
collejge teaching. a 

Time is a-n important factor. You 
might infer from those factors in another way: 
that is, there"^ is a. language difficulty in 
hierarchy for Americans learning second l.ang.uage 

'The' State* Department recognizes t^his'^and has 
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grouped foreign- languages into four categories 
according to relative difficulty Americans hdve 
in learning- those 'languages . ' . - ^ 

" » In- Korean ; for instance, th'ie 
average^ lea.rner 'wouia not iSe expe'cted to . develop 
mQaningiul min'tmal- ^professional/ spqaking pro- 

o . . ■ • * 

f ici^cy^; , that is that level three.,, the mi'd-scale 
until he had completed nearly two years of * 

•intensive study . Translate .;;^hat , and tha-t equal 
six,teen years^at* an hour a day. 

. ' \ Why spend so much time? , I- think 

the answer to jthat question should "be obvious.. 
Your well-being, my well-being, oxlr Very safety 

-in, this world depends upon ' it ..- There is a vast' 
difference between someone saying,. ".Had there 
t?een, tanks at thte . border , they would have 
attacked," and somebody . s ay ing , "There had b^en 
tanks at the border " and ' they ' ve attacked." And 
yee that requires'i a l§^e'l "of language competence 
that is beyond mostof our college graduates in 

^ . . ' ' 

terms «of listening comprehension. .. . 

" " ^ As I mentioned, the need is there 

One evidence for that is the fact that between 
1979 and 1983 th-e number of, students attending- 
classes at the Defense Language Institute will 
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nearlil doubl^. "Next* year we Vre pro jecting an 
enrollment af nearly 6,000 students. 'What your 
-tax dollars are not siippprting in ppblifc educa- 
tion, they *- re making .up fox. with the Department 

of Defense . 

V I don\t know if I should have 



said that, but* that's true 



Thi& provides striking contrast, 
think,^ to the tren'd' of declining foreign 
language enrollment in public schools and 
univeVsitles - Why -aire^ enrollments declxnxnf? 
There- are jobs out there*. Ttie U - Su. Gov-crnmenb 
can^nof find ^liali^f ied jjeople to firi^thie- jobs ' 
that w^ have that ' requird language competence- 
Why" are enrollments •'^declining? I think pne of , 
the . explanations that .1 hdve found is when ask 
counselo.rs, when I ask principals', " v^ep' I ask 
* otiier ' peO'ple ,who are in charge of making program 
deqi.sions^ alpout language programs, why is 
foreign language a lower priority than whateve'Y? 
- t^e answer I mostj^ commonly hear is^ "I studied 
" a language^ for two years and I 'can't remember a 



word of " ' "-^ ,studied a langua.ge and it was 

tertible, I never used, it." vs. 

And they/ re' probably right . It 
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is impossible. to produce usable skills within 

the ■^ime frame we." ve been allotting .ourselves 
•» 

unless we set very limited specific objectives, 
such as, will teach you enough about language 

X thit you^ will be able .=^0 survive as a tourist 
in that country, real i z ing t^hat you would make 
a fool of yourself ^t^tlTmes." • " 

The problem then becomes one of 

. ' ■ ■ -i 

how can we communicate to the public at large ■ 
that there is "L^^^^d ^ problem there? ^ I*think 

the soluiMonli^s .in the recommendation that 

■0 J, 

the President's ]Zommission made-th'at we identify 

\ 

some goais 'and objecti^ves and institute a 

• - ■ 

nat ional " asses sment possibility ,for foifeign 
languages. Until^we do, I think the language 
profession itse'l^t ' will not fully realize the 
systemic deficiencies that we're facing. <s The 
existence of naUional, proficiency , standards 
would have far reaching impl ications in/ that 



profession. For» the first'time 'i.ri,. f o^rdign 
languages we can; talk about horizontal j and 
vertical articul action between language jprog rams 
The profession would' be able to communibate to 
students and prospective employers the skills 

: . ^ 

which can be obtained at each level of an 
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educational program-. 

• " ■ '" 

At the school and classroom level 

program obj^^ctives would exist, and local pro- 
grams could d^eyelop contributing objectives and' 
d e s i g^ir-'^'c^ur'^^ T^he Ameripan Council on 

Teaching Foreign Languages is now lead ing the 
way in following up *d'n this present condition, 
and theyaro-deV eloping national proficiency 
standards" and tests based on an ex^|)anded version 
of the government gradirlg scales , 

In coaclusion, excelleiice implies 
high " standard^fe , standards above minimal pro- 
ficiency levels . Proficiency standards are 
essential to keep us from being diverted from 

* V 

our goals. The profession needs to face up to 
the fact th^t high standards are difficult to 
olDtain. The attainment of excellence is not ^ 
oj^ten e.asy, it is -seldojn chPeap, and it is defi- 
nitely not quick. The time for exce,llence in 
foreign language teaching will not come until 
we proyj.de the time to achieve it . 

a 

Thank you. 

(The audience responded 
with applause. ) 
YVONNE LARSEN: Mr. Clifford, 
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urban scl:i^ool districts have th*e challenge of 
offering a secoji^l languc^ge, and ti\oy also have 
the challenge of responding to the needs of .a'^' 
lot of students for a" variety of different 
languages, such as San Diego Unified . We 'have 
sioXty-four different langu^ages and dialogues 
that we're asked to respond to in some mafinfer., 
shape, or form. We also have the second largest 
refugee p o pulation outs i.d e o f i t a 1 1 • 

, Therefore, we have some critical 

needs, and it's hard to know in th^e ''area of 
limited funds also and declining staff whe^e 
you' go. What is your advice", -for urban school 
districts in particular), for focusing direction 
for specific languages? Are there some^ that we 

shpuld aeek as the elective ones that the 

^ ... 

government is looking for rather than these more 

complex ones that we can*t find the staff for. 

• - «. 
anyway? It is a tremendous challenge / What 

hope have we for this? 
• ■. • 

RAY CLIFFORD: That's an excel- 
\ " . o * 

lent question, and it's one that we've been 

•J 

asking ourselves in the profession since at 
least 1954 , with the first edi.tion of this study 

First of all, the learning of any 

c 

^ ■ ' ' -^^ ■ ' ^ ' 
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second language ^is better 'than having learned 
no second langua94'. ' " 

(The audience responded 
wifh applause.). 
Thank you?, 
. In a study I did once, looking at 
what con tr ibu:ted . -to success in learning in 
f oreigfS langqa-vge , ' having been successful at 
'l;eal:ning a^ for,eign language was the best pre- 
dictor of learning another one. We .learned 
something about language^ in, - that . proce.^s • 

. ' As far' as specifically since 

"we have made d'ecisions as to, which languages^, 
should be offered,- there are some good iridica- 
ti'Ons, jus t -'looking . at government publication,s 
and documents, the Defense Language right now 
is teaching thirty-nine different languages. 

Now, we have recognized needs in 
the Department of Defense for , f if ty~sev^en 
languages, so we also have to make some decisions 
out of those fifty-seven languages which ones^can 
we support and whi>ch ones we have to go to 
intexmittent program3 for. ^ - 

i ' ^ It's also true^th'at ninety percent 
of the training that wd 'do is in the top ten 
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♦ 

languages in terms of volume. And those would 
be Russian, Chinese, Korean, German, Arabic 

' ■ ( 

one that is yery important tight now. We have 

to leave some out as we go along here how, 

♦ 

far have gotten? .Chinese, Spanish, French, 

0 

and I believe I ment;j,oned Garman. I've lost . 
track, 

A VOICE: ^ Italian? 

RAY CLIFFORD:' Italian. 
, . ' ■ , YVONNE LARSEN:' How do we get t.he 
staff to teach these? 

RAY CLIFFORD: That is the 'raal 
problem. 'If our educational system is not pro-^ 
ducing qualified teachers, where are we going 
to find them? * The goyernment in general^ has 



addressed that problem by hirirlg native speakers 

V 

of the languages that are be ing, taught . , That 
solves the immediate problem and creates other- 
problems , 

a"s^^-~ his name escapes me from 

Connecticut, a German p,rofessor as he put it, 

"As soon as we^ put a native spfeake-r i,n the class 

*■ .J 

» 

room, we're communicating to all the students * 

that it is impossible »to learn that language or 

* ■ 

.we would have an American there 'teaching it.". 
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I YVONNE LARSEN: "'Do you have 

statistics for, like, Northern Europe, or the 
Oriant/ how many years they take with* their 

stuclents for -t^hem to either be mediqcre or 

/ ^ - . ,. 

e^tcellent in thd ' language? 
■ \ ^ . 

t. RAY CLIFFORD: There is some 

«. / 

discussipn of that in- this work. The gen(Cral 
experience is six to -seven years, of "l^guage 
training . . ^ 

* 0 " 

r 

^ EMERAL A. CROSBY: Yes, I have a 
comment, more- than it is a question". If we're 
having that kind of a problem in terms of the 
language, I'm just wondering if we need, -and I 
think if I'm quoting you incorrectly, wouj^'d 

you let me know,. Superintendent? The te,rms of 
I think Houston has gone on record in terms of 
whether we have critica*l areas of, you know, 
using- extra funds and monetary rewards to try 
to bring those people into the system. I know 
that generally when we're talking about teacher 
organizations and so forth, we believe in an. 
equal pay all the way across the board. . Do you 
have'^ any support in ter'ms of an additional 
in^^entive to bring up- th i s language progra\n? 
And I guess again I have to° ask what other 
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recommendation you have in terms of strengthen- 
ing our foreigij or bilinguaL program? 

RAY CLIFFORD: Well, one sugges- * 
tion.that we would have is .that vie measure the 
langiiage prof iciency of the people that-we hire . 
for the position, I just read a study that: says 
tha't -we ROW hav^ eight cities^ in the United States 
that do in fact test language prof iciency as part 
of' their tea&her certification^ for foreign" 
language teachers, 

. ' That's an improvement, . I^'.1976 , 

'77, when I last looked at it, it was only four 
or five states' that ifad tha.t kind of ^i-equ irement . 

JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 
Our time is up for this particular 

■segment - . " ' 

Our next speaker will be 
Lily Wong-Fillmore, Associate Professor, School 
of Eduqatioh, University of Calif ornia' at 

Berkeley, • .. • , « 

• ' • (I 

LILY WONG-FILLMORE : Members of < 
"the Commission and members of. the Texas educa^- 
tion . community ,' the' testimony I present today 
concerns the. de^velbpment of skills in language 
and literacy, qn' the part of students whose 
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proficiency in English is limil!ed. 

. /"^ There' are prese'ntl.y some tho^ee 

and a hal^ million children attending American 

schools who fit this description. Some p£ them 

are the children of recent immigrant s . Others 

are the children of ^ natives or long-term resi- 

.dents of t his^ c oun try . Meeting their special 

linguistic and academTT\eeds has been a .juajor 

concern of American educators for the past 

> 

decade and a half, particularly since. 19-74 with J 
the Lau v . Nichols case in which the Supreme 
Court ruled that school districts must provide 
special educational assistance for students who 
do not know English. well enough to profit^ from • 
instruction given in that language. ' * 

' • g . Since the time of this landmark 

decision, a great deal of attention has. be,en\, 
given to questions concerning what kind of help 
these students neQd most, acid how best to provide 

that help >s^>^ • ^ ; ' 

• • There is general agreement that 

all students in American.' sGhools must eventually 
learn En,glish if they are to^have access to the 
opportunities that are available'' to the members 
of t4iis society and that, therefore, training in 
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English, is of unquestionable importance. At the 
same* time, it is generally recogni zed .that non- 
English speakers need to" learn everything else 
that is taught in school if they are to survive 
■educationally .and , later oh, economically in our 
society, .. 

« . But^ while everyone is agreed on 

>> . ' ■ 

the ultimate des ired outcome , thete is little 

•.■■f- — ■ , 

agreement on how it can be- achieved- At the 

core of this disagreement is the question of the 

relative importance to be given to purely 

linguistic, as opposed . to genera^ academic, . ^ 

development, 

i 

* Some educators believe that t]ie 

first responsibi'lity to non-English speakers in 
their school is to,' provide for their academic 
development. Students' academic potential,- it 
.i"s held, can be developed most .readily* when 
instruction is provided in a language they know. 
The best approach, according to this view, is 
to teach limited English speakers bilingually. 
If they receive academic training in both Englis 
and' their home language they can develop ..the ir 
general academic skills along the same schedule- 
as their English speaking peers, 'and they can, 
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' ■ r 

at the same time, acquire English, as theijr second 

♦ • . . ' * •' 

language . ' 

Otl}.er educator s believe the' first 

priority, should be given to the job of te^aching 

< ,. ■ * , 

these S'tudents English, thus providing them with 

the linguistic tools needed for dealing with the 

ordinary kind of instruction offered^^n American 

schools.' - Their view is that students ' given" this 

traininjg will learn English much more quicKly 



and efficiently if they are vinstruc ted in their 
own language^. According to the.se educators, . ' 
whatever help limited English speakers .ne^ed for 
surviving in American schools can be provided in 
the form of .special elasses in ESL, formal 
instruction in English as a second language. 

Central to the whole disagreement 
is a clash in. attitudes toward'.the issue of 
whether public schools in the United States 
ought to *e' using language other than English 
for teaching subject matter^ The debate is one ^ 
in which genuine pedagogical conce^rns sometimes 
play a. minor role, and passions w,in. out-. 
^ I don't intend to address the 

philosophical issues in this* debaote, but what 
I have to say is, and ought to. be seen as, ' , 

" ■ ■'. " • 7 ■ 



directly relevant to its 'resolution . My remarks 

are focusecj on questions relative to' the d^vel^ 

opment of English-speaking language and literacy 

skills in limited English speak.^rs, and, my hqpe 

is that we will.be, abl'e to ^keep the pBdagogical 

side of the debate con-^inuously in mind. 

/ My remarks address three* main 

questipns. What kind of language skill? are 

necessary for acquiring literacy in English? 

Secondly, what . is known'-empirically about the 

process through which young learners acquire. a 
•' ' ^ * 

second language, and abo.ut the ki/nds' of j-nstitu- 

tional help that could contribute to the speed 

/ . . . ' 

and success *of this process? And finally, by . 

what means can the special skills associated ^ 

with literacy be most successfully imparted? 

What I will say comes largely « 
from my own research, which I did by following 
children in eight classrooms -over .two years 
learning English 'as a second language. The 
question concerning the kinds of language, skills 
needed for literacy development is a crucial one 

A school needs"* to be able to 
identify those students who ^need linguistic 
help, and it. needs^ to make available. to those 
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Students the 'kind of instructional help they need 

Many educators are not aware tha^^ 
linguistic, competence for the literate person, is 
made up of different kinds and ]^ayers of skills. 
It is too of ten assumed that language ability is 
a single all-purpose^ skill, and that students 
wh*o know a language well enough to function 
reasonably well in everyday soc iaj. ' s ituat ions 
also know it, well enough to necessarily f^unction 
competently in a classroom. It is only recently 
.that we have begun to recognize the multi- 
dimensional nature of linguistic competence. 

The language skills needed' for 
complex, cognitive activities, such as those 
^.nvolved in literacy, ,are importantly dif f'erent ' ♦ 
'from those skills that enable individuals to ■ 
participate in informal social interactions. 
The kind of language used in ordinary social 
discQurse has been described as " situated ," or - 
"context embedded'.'' The situation in which the 
speech is produced and in which the participants 
are themselves engaged provides a variety of 
cue s to support the interpretation of the . 
linguistic part of the activity. One does not 
have to rely fully on one's familiarity with the 
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language, since accompany i ng gestures and 



activities^ along with intonation / pacing, & 
total tone and uses of the face, all hdlp to 
provide the basis, for interpretation. 

This is in .sharp contrast to the 
language of textbooks or the instruct.ional 

'language that goes along wi^th the use of text- 

f' ■ , 

booK mater ials . ^ Such language has been described 
as " decon textual i zed " and Richard Anderson has 
shown us just how diff'icult decontextualizing 
is. It is I'anguage w-hich is not situated in the 
social, context or defi:nite speech setting; but' 
which can be understood with reference to ' * 
•linguistic, conventions and^ con textual information 

Comprehension of the language, 
using textbooks freguentjLy calls . for a high 
'cjegree o& familiarity wi^'th words/ grammatical 
patterns, - and style of" presentation ^and argu- 
ments^ that- are wholly alien to ordinary informal 
talks. • . ' 

: Information that must be brought 

* to the text • to complete this in tfefpre tation must,' 
come from the reader's experience, knowledge of , 
the sub j ec t matter, and as sumptions of the 
author's purpose. One example of the grammatical 
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pattern which appear-s to be limited to> cbn'texts 
of instruction and test ing^ is the- f orm : a is 
to ,B* as C is, to D," usually presented in 
question form, as in "Blood. is to red as snow 
is to white." Non-instruction 'settings seldom 
provid^e reasons ''for expressing analogies or 
proportionalities of. this kind. Mere knowledge 
of ' the meaning" of the words "is," "to," and "as" 
is not suf f icient f oi" knowing how to construct, 
use, or interpret evidence of this'' type;' Yet 
everybody who- has had the experience ^o€:;^working 
th-rough drills and workbook exercises of the 
kind, used in American schools 'has cle'^arly picked*^, 
i^t up.. Children learn the expression presumably 
by testing the rela,t.ion -illustrated by °the 
exam^de. But that, of course , depends on already 
having secure^ knowledge of the-. meanings- of the 
words that make up the proportion. . 

• , Other expressions used in i.nstruc- 

i ■ * * 

tional settings' may ^ not be as descriptive as this 

one, but they can also^ bte shown to be as uncommon 

in ordinary spoken languag-e. Now^the kind of 

English language skills that students have ,to 

acquire before they can participate fully in aTl 

« ■ ■ • ■ -• 

Engl ish classrooms and profit front th^ 
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instructional programs offered there, is-^ the ■ 
logical and abstract larnguage used in textbooks 



and .in the , kin 



ii of discourse whose purpose is 

to present, review, and drill and test 

decontextuali zed information..." * ^ 

■ * ■ # 

Let us "'now consider what is K>nown 
about the\pr;Ocess of acquiring those second 
language skills that are needed. for school and 
what IS knoWn.about the effective ways of help- 
ingvs t\Tcients obtain the'se skills. 

The process of learning a new 
language is , extremely complex, the more so when 
the- objective * is to acquire a level of pro- 
ficiency suf f icient f or learning'^rom teachers 
and textbooks. . " 

; Using . examples of "'language in use 

provided] by teacher's and classmates, the learners 
must figure^ out for themselves. Nobody^can teach 
a language. 'The learner basically has to figure 
out for; himself how the language is structured; 
how meanings get expressed in it, how it can be 
ased in a variety of social and academic . settings 
Using those marvelously efficient, but po.orly 
under^sitood , language- spe c i f ic or .general-purpose 
cognitj^ve abilities that young' humans bring with 
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them, the learners ^re somelfow able^^to 'see con- 
nectid'ns between the 'language they hear around 

them ,and certain features of the contexts in 

' ., ^-^ ' • ^' 

which it' is heard, and aut of that, discover or 
construct for themselves the intricate system 
of rute-s and principles that make up the ^.^^ammar 
of the language- J ' » , 

The site of the -.language learning 
process is, in the last analysis, in the heads ' .* 
of the individual lj^.riier s . But the learning ' . 
cannot take place without the participation of 
people who speak the languc'ige around^ them and . 
who are willing to use it in ways that offei;^ 
learners relevant and appropr ia te^ da ta \ 

Ideally, the language which most 
facilitates ■ learning is carefully tailored to 
the learner's ability, modified and adjusted 
where necessary in .both context and structural ; 
complexity, physically contex-tualized in the' 
earlier stages and- continuously responsive to 
feedback from the learner. ^ . 

Second- language learning in a ^ 
school context thus requires an active partici- 
paliion of both th^ learners and those who provide^ 
them with appropriate input. ^ Learners have to 
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work actively on this input / guess ing at what , . 
is being talked about and cont-inua.llY trying t^- 
sort oUt relationships bGtwec!;n obs?erved speech 
and' experiences . Unless the speakers use the 
language *ln ways that permit learners to figure 
out what is being* talked about, the learners- ^ 
will not be able t'o perforin the necessary 
analyses .oh the langua,ge. Umless th^ learners 
try to'sort things out and provide feedback to 
the speakers to aid tl^em in making the necessary 
adjustments / learning will not ocgur, 

. ^ Now? I want to say a few give 

yo'U- a few observations about the process'es which 

- , • <i 

I think are important, an*d the first^is indi- ^ 
vidual 'variation^ in learning ariol how long it 
takes to learn t-h^ language needed to learn for 
school , ■ 

Learne'-rs vary ^enormously in the 
ease and success with whiph -they handle «the"task 
of learning a new language. These differences 
come from individual differences in their social 
and cognitive make --up ; general* intelligence and 
willingness to learn play a part, but not an 
important one. Some -children ca»n become :|:a-,i'i54)y 
proficient, at least, in the social uses "of . the 
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language, in one or two years. Others with the * ^ 

same aipoiinf* of exposure to the language ^.nd'the 

same need and. desi'xe to learn are barely able ^to 

^speak it or und^erstand it at 'all* Such learners . 

might take ^as much as four or five years bef ore » 

they even have eno.ug'h control^ over .the language 

to be able to handle i't in social: situations.,'' 

^For these s tudents\ the inability 

t'o speak and ilfnderstand EngLish becomes* a major 
'it'. 

educational barrier. 'Average learners can gen-, 
erally acquire basic communication skills in the, 
new language, those'skills needed" for easy, 
everyday social interactionv fairly quickly. 
But it takes much" longer to obtain the level of 
prof i.ciency require'd for understanding the 
^language and its i^is true t ional use^s . Some people 
think it takes from five to e igh t^ yea'^rs . My own 
research indicates that typical learners take as 
many as four to six years to acquire the language 
skills needed to learn for school. 

0 

Now, the second observation relates 
to. age .differences in learning. Age differences 
in acquisition are important to keep in mind 
, since children with non-English linguistic back- 
grounds are entering- American schools at all ages-. 
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order students appear to need more formal assist- 
ance to l^arn a language than younger students. 

The reason i(s that old.er students 
find it more difficult than youngeis. ones- to find 
or create opportuni ties . for interacting with 
speakers of the I'ahguage beting learned. 

r 4 

• Another reason -is that, while 
young learners can get by for a while with quite 
Limited control over ^the new language^ -just 
because nobody 'expects them ^to have very sophisti- 
cated or 'compl icated things to say, older learners 
are expected to be able to\communi-cate on a . level 
which is more ^appropriate to their age and 
''experience father than at their linguistic level. 

My third observation has to do 
with ins tructional language and linguistic input. 
Ordinarily, students get linguist-i'C input- needed 
for language learning from English spea^king 
classmates and tekchers. However, where noh-- 
English speakers gr'eatly outnumber the English 
speakers, the language used by. teachers becomes 
the major source of help. Teachers provide^ 
'students with two kinds of instructional help 
for learning English. 

One is^ explicit instruction in 
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Knqlish as a second language. The seconci is 
English used in teachi^nq the school subjects. 
Like everything else in this world, it is very 
easy to do ESL instruction poorly. Wherever it 
is felt that some point of language needs to "be 
imparted for its own sake^ teachers are most 
likply to make use of drills and exercises in 
which this point' is emphasized and repeated. 
The Language used in such drills is stripped of 
meaning, made the object-of. instruction, and 
talked about rather than used. When this hap~. 
pens, the language, on which the students are 
basing their learning of English is separated 
from its potential functions, namely those from 

which the language learner ne'^eds^.to make the 

* • / • . ' , ♦ 

appropriate connec^tions between fox"m and mean- 

**■ ' # 

ing. Where- ESL has done well, it take^ t^he form 
o£ lessons in which the langilage is 'simultaneously 
an object of ins truct'ion and a medium of com- • 
munication. : 

Such . prac t ice s shade away frgm 
-Reaching the language towards presenting the 
language in 'ways the children will fi-nd mo3t 
useful for their own langijage learning efforts.. 

We turn , finally, to . the question 

I* 

: ' 16/ - 
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of 'how to impart litaracy skills in a second 
language. On.o thing^ seems t:ertain. Until 
students have achieved a certain level of 
mastery over a language, they will not be able 
to profit much from reading it. 

The/ deve lopmen t of literacy skills 

in iStudents depends on the fact that we show them 

ft - ^ - - * •. 

•the language skills that speakers of the language 

of thei,r age and their educational backgrpund are 

expected 'to h^vel. Students who have not learned 

to read in their primary language canno't be 

e^ipected to read a\ new language if the'y don't 

haVfe a good command over the spoken form. 

Students who have^ already learn^^d to, r-ead\ in one 

language, even if the writing system is quite < 

\ 

different from the new one, can expect some 
facilitation in learning to read in the new 
language, depending on how well they learned to 
read in a primary language and how wef*l they 
know the new language, ^ . - 

I * m, going to skip over how you 
go about doing this and get into the^ summary . 

I » have tried in my remarks to 
point out some of the sources of problems con- - ^ 
fronting limited English speakers.- Acquiring 
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language and li't-eracy Skills in English, the 

language skills they have to acquire in order 

♦ 

to support literacy developments in English, are 
quite cons ide-r able and it takes time to acquire ' 
them. Individuals vary greatly in respect to 
the amount of time and the amount of the kind 

pf help they need for learning a ^new language, 
especially .when the goal is that pf attaining 
a level required for true lite racy. 

Learning to' read and write in a 
language one does not understand is extremely 
difficult if not impo s s ible . 

Finally, if school' subjects are 
■taught only in English,' limited ■ Engl ish speaking 
learners will not easily keep up with English , • 
spe^aking students of th<e same grade ^ level , , 
wHether ESL instruction is provided to he'lp them 
profit from regular- instruction or whether the 
subject matter instruction is provided for them 
which is geared to their needs and abilities. 

So, with tjhese observations in 
mind , X have the foil owing recommendations . And 
the first is that' students have got;. to be pro- 
vided with help in learning English and,' two,, 
becapse literacy development depends on a very 
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high level of mastery over the language in which 

it is being developed, students should be given 

time to develop those skills' before reading 

instruction is beguri/ And, third, wherever-" 

■ *" ■ ► 

feasible, some form of subject matter Instruction 
should be provided to limited English speakers 
in their primary language. ' ^ 

It takes a very long time to 
learn a language, except for a gifted minority, ^ 
And, therefore, I think there is need for some 
instruction , particularly for those of us who 
are ordinary . ^ - 

(The audience responded 
.with applause.) 

JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 
I think I failed to thank Ray Clifford for his 
wonderful presen tat i6n . And thank^ you very 
much , Lily ' ^ 

Now, we have approximately eight 
minutes to pose some questions to our speaker. ' . 

(Brief pause . ) 

I suppose that the report was so 
concise, despite the race of time, *that there 
are no questions. , * " 

^ Mr. Scott Tuxhorn is here, and I 
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was wondering whether he would like to take two 
minutes to make*s?omG comments on our proceed- 
ings. Just bear in mind, sir, that you are 
speaking to hungry people . 

. " (The audience responded 

with laughter.). ^ • ' 
SCOTT TUXHORN: Thank you. I 
won't take but a minute. It certc^inly is a , 
privileg'e to have you here in our region ~- -this 

IS 'Region 6 ~~ and^ it * s a pleasure to have you 

« '■ ' * ' ■ ■ " 

here in Te^xas . 

I think you could not have come 

*at a more appro|3riate time., anxl the subject 

matter could not be any more important to the 

situation that we find ourselves in, in Texas, ^ 

it 

. in New Mexico, .and i'n Louisiana.- We have many 
problems with boys and girls and how to move them 
from where they are to - a higher state fof- .capa- 
bility to live in this rapidly changing world. 
The reporit that you have - has already been sug- 
gested that sqme elements are taking place that 
are as important as the printing press. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think 
those of us that are working da-ry to day tliink 
that the processes and the organization in thip 
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r^i'pidly changing, world is ntuch more import'ant 
to be looked at and considered, and^ vo ' re just 
very happy/to" have you here. And I. am vety 
pleased on behalf of Dr, Roll to welcome you to 
our reg ion . 

Thank ; you . 

(The audience responded 
with applause. ) 
JAY SOMMER t Thank you , s i r • 
We still have four spots for this, 
afternoon*^ session for the five-minute presen- 
t at i Q n , 

Yvonne> 

YVONNE LAI^SEN: Thank you., 
Mr. Sommer, ' . 

May I, on behalf of the Commission 
thahk the presenters for: a marvelous program 

TV 

this morning; you've been most informative and 
enlightening and certainly challenging . We 
thank you fbr. taking the time from yo'ur very 
•busy schedules to come and. share your thoughts 
and" concerns with us. You will be having lunch 
with the members of the Commission ill a closed 
luncheon hour. ' ^ 

We would like to invite the 

\ 
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memb|?rs pf the audience to take a lunch break 
at this time, and we understand that there is\ 
a district cafeteria here and the staff has been 
alerted that you might wish to' dine there, so I 
believe you will at this hour f ind 'additional 
food . 

I ' » 

This afternoon, after our lunch 
irecess, we will hear from individual^ who will - 
j:ell us about programs, problems, and solutions 

n language and literacy, education. The names 
of these individuals will ^e announced when we 
reconvene, but if you have an agenda, they are 
on the agenda and they will be called on in that 
order . . 

During the latter part^of the 
afternoon, as Mr, Sommer mentioned, therewill 
be time for the members of. the audience to 
present five-minute testimony on a specific 
example of educationaT excellence. These state- 
men,ts may address today's topics or other topics 
related bo the pursuit of educational quality. 
And so^ if you're interested in testifying, 
please sign Up immediately so that we can prepare 
the balance of this afternoon's agenda, and we 

will be accepting written testimony for this 

■ 
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presentation until May 16t-h. .We do have a :^ulL 

agenda; vye; h,ave accepted Mr*. Reagan's challenge 

to bl^ a catalytic agent, but we need a little 
! » ' ' ' 

revitalizatdon a.t this point in time, ?o we will 
, ' "I 

st%nd adjourned for one, hour and reconvene 
promptlyatthehourofl:30. 

Mr. Sommer? 



Yes, I just wanted 



JAY SOMMER: 

to say to the aud ifence that you were really 
wonderful, vexy pa^tient, but we stilx need you 
for this afternocn because you ar^ the seed that 
■we hope to plant very firmly. Mr .. 'Reagan has^ 
one» short announcement to ^make , 

BILLY R. REAGAN: The cafeteria 
is located immediate ly out this door; it is' a 
Class A lunch. •= / ^ 

V ; , . « .- / ... - - 

' If all 'of the p'^nel and alL those 

that are dining with th.Gnv'i'n closed dining would 
please* go through either of these doors, --'^ 
" . , ^ EMERAL A. CROSBY: I'd like to 

announce the order of the speakers this after- 
noon: June Dempsey; Jane -Porter; Kay Bell, number 
three; Judy Walker deFelix, number f our ; 
Barbara c/lave , number five; number si4/ Dora Scott; 
a,nd number seven, Georgettfe Sullins; ^nd number 
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eight, Renate Donovan and I ' sure your name, 
was pronounced this way for the, first time in 
your life. 

(The audience respond.ed 

: ' ^. • with laughter.) 

* ^ , ' ■ 

EMERAL A. CROSBY:" Thank you very, 
much. We'll stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the hearing 
' •was recessed for lunch.). 



^ A. F T E R 0 0 N SESSION 

. 1:30p.m. 

JAY SOMMER: • Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are. ready ^o •staiF^t our afternoon hearing, c 
There will, be •nine presenters and the length of 
their presentation will be ten to twelve "minute s . 
At the end of ten minutes it will 'be warned; 
there will be a little annoying' beep. And then 
th^/^^ommission will have a chance to spend three 
minutes questioning^ each presenter immediately 
after their prese/ilta\ion . * 

OuV first presenter will be 
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Victoria Bergin, -Associate Commissiojier for ' 
General Education Texas Education^ Agency , 
Austin. ' ^. 

Miss Bergin , 
; -VICTORIA BERGIN: Thank you. 
•^Members of the Coramission and 
distinguished ^guests , it is a pleasure for me 
to speak to you about three content areas, 
language, literacy, and foreign language that 
have actually taken up the bulk of my. profes- 
sional-^ experience for the past ten years, and 
partic^alarly to- be, addressing them from the point, 
of view of the Commission on Excellence, 

If we believe that the public 
schools /present for young people a mirror of 
what sodiety will expect of them, then we have ^ ^ 
.to believe that if we have little expectations , 
of our students, if we make things easy^ if we 
let them get by with excuses and uncompleted 
tasks, they, in fact, will .think that this ia 
what society expects and will respond accordingly 

But if we expect much from our 
students, if we demand excellence, if v/e demand 
rigor and discipline, then hopefully they, in 
turn, will respond and expect more of themselves. 
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./ With that in mind, what I would 

/ ■ " 
like to pi/esent to you are a few recommendations 

t ' ' 

that have/ *to do with what can be done on a st-ate- 

/ • ' 
/ 

wide basis a^t the state level, and so'me things 

• . , " 

that ar^ already 'underway to- insure and to 
*encour^ge educators tp take concerted steps to 

provid,4 an environment for students that 

/ _ ■' ^ 

encou/rages rigor, that encourages discipline, 

/ ' ^ ■ ■ i 

that^' encourages great expectation not only for 



our /students but aTso for our educa'tors. 

■ { 

First of all, I would like to 

■ / ■ ' ' 

address the. area of accountability- In spite^ 

all the detractors of Texas' programs and in. 
sbite of all we kno^ about weaknesses that are 
^nhereht in every test, we must have, we must 
. ^encour ag'e , we must implement a single, rigorous, 
j comprehensive and long-term system of student 
/ assessment. There is no other way that we will 



know on a statewide, on a district and on a 
campus basis what the weaknesses of our students 
are, what the weaknesses of our students may be 
projected to be, what the weaknesse's of ou3? 
institutional programs are, . ' . . 

The Texas Assessment of Basic 
Skills, called"TABS in Texas, has been 
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administered for , three, years in a row. It has' 
many weaknesses and certainly, from a local 
point of vi-ew, the school level, we approached* 
the coming tests with great apprehension ^because 
all of us know^ that no test is perfect -and that 
no te st 'measures everything that we want it to 
^measure , . 

■ 0 

still, after three years we have 

found out certain things aiout our instructional 

programs that on oa statewide basis we would 

never have been able to find out, had it not 

been £dr the cons^-stent three-year effort to 

measure the ' sa-me thing. 

An' example: In the area of 

language, we found out that, in fact, v/e were 

probably doing a fairly good job of ^teaching 

about language.. However, we were doing a poor 

job of teaching ^actual writing and composition. 

We wefe doing a lo't of instruction on circling 

the subject and underlining the verb, but we 

weren't doing mucti work on actually making 

students go through the rigor of wr iting.j 

•writing writ\ng and that'^is the o^nly way that 

any of ,us were taught to write. 

\ * . ■ I " • ■ 

" » We would never have discovered. 
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this, *at least, not on 'a massive basis ^ had it 
not bcert for this compr'ehensive kind of testing 
program. 

In the area of literacy we found 
out that while we were putting much effort and 
many - resource s into teaching basic skills, 
focusing on our* low-!level basic skills, such as 
decoding s]<:ills or word analysis skills, we were 
ignorning what was happening to the higher level 
reading skills. What happened to*those st^udents 
once they ' were ^ read ing on grade level? We were 
not focusing on refinement of literacy skills 
for purposes of application, synthesis, an 
enjoyment . ^. ^ 

Only a consistent, comprehensive 

3;* , 

testing program provides the kind of articula- . 
tion between state level, district level , and 
a local level "that provides a common language 
for discussing what children "are learning and^ 
making intel ligent instructional and budgetary 
decisions 

' " The second area that I*d like to 

talk to you a^DOUt „has to do' with discipline and 
rigor*^ I'm' not talking about student discipline 
I 'm ^taiking^ about academic discipline, and not 
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only of students, but of teachers also. 

Over the past ten years we have 

added so many things to our curriculum. We have * 

had so many new things demanded of our cla'ssrodm 

♦ 

teachers, but nothing has ever been taken away. 
There have been constant add-ons to the curricu- 

4 

I 

lum. We have seen the proliferation of additional 
programs, supplemental programs, -new guidelines, 
and in all of this it has become very easy for 
teachers and for students to offer an easy way 
out. 

We'd like to ta^lk about^local 
control. We don't like to talk about "do 
own thing," but local control becomes "do your 
'own thing" when a teacher wi^ll accept, on an 
equal basis, a matchstick pyraftiid, as opposed 
to a well-researched term paper on Egypt, And 
additionally, the matchstick pyramid is easier 
to grade . 

House Bill 246, which was passed 
by t^e 67th Legislature is a first step at 
addressing this issue. Are there C(Srtain things 
that are mare important in^tructionally than 

o 

other ^things? Are tl?ere some things that- must 
be taught, whether you go on a field. trip. 
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whether you direct, a, s'chaol play., whether you 
are a Title I sttident or not? 'Ate there some 
thing's that^must be taught to all student^?. 
Texas House BiXl 246 . has answered in i:he affirm- 
ative by,' first of all, specifying twelve 
conte^it ;^eas that must be ^offered in every 
schoo^l distri.c.t in Texas. , Secondly, by setting 
w-ithin each of these content areas these * 
essential.* elements, which must be taught at each 
grade level. .Finally, by stipulating that, in 
order for school districts to be 'accredited , ^ 
those essential elements must be taught. 

It is a first step, hesitant, not 
yet completed,' towards asserting and mandating 
rigor into every classroom in Texas- We're 
happy to*' report that, as we hav^ traveled 
around the^ state seeking input from eduqators 
as to what those essenrial elements might be , 
we are di&cover ing .that there is a strong sup- 
port for increasing expectations and demanding 
more, not only of the students, but alsp of the 
teachers . - 

The third area that I would like 

to address has to do with col labora^ive upgr ad- 
* 

ing. ^If across the state we are looking^ at 
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upgrading instruction in kinder gar den , first , 
second; third, et .cetera, ultimately 'we make the 
progression to high school. That leads us to 
graduation requirements.. 

House Bill 246 has indeed addressed 
the issue of, the essential elements that must^be 
taught for every course that is offered on a 
secondary level.. That' alone should help a^void 

some of the "watering down" which has occurred 

.. * * ■ ■ 

in the pas t w 

But what about choices? Wtiat 
about substitutions? What about electives? We - 
have to address that. . If every .student is given 
complete freedom between choosing an easy course 
or choosing a more rigorous academic, ccurse,^ will \ 
most students ^not chose the easy course? We must 
looX very closely at; graduation requirements *and 
be sure that we are not giving students the 
freedom to fail. * , 

— ' In the area of language ^we must 
assure vthat fluff cqursC^s can be in.no way sub-- 
stituted for rigorous language courses. Educa- 
t'^Crs must be responsible for forcing the student 
into upgrading, , refining and applying those 
essential communication languag^e skills that 
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are necessary if the student is going to be 
successful insociety, 

■ In terms of literacy, how long 

m 

cari ve afford to-continue giving graduation 
credit for remedial courses? 

In the area of "foreign language 
I'* am sorry to say that even the word "bilingual" 
has'become synonymous with remedial students. 
If we extend ^that analogy then surely trilingual 
students will have to be institutionalized. We 
n|ust acknowledge the fact that a foreign language 
pjrogram cannot be completed^ wibh just op.^ or two 
course offerings. The commitment phat goes into 
developing fluency in a foreigrr language takes 
place well before the student is in the tenth 
grade. In addition, w^?/fnust a s sure /-that some 

aggressive counseling" takes place so, that 

/' - , * 

students under s tajid career impl icat ions of pot 
being able to :$ peak a foreign .language. 

/ Recall that vl said "collaborative 

. " I ; • • • • ' ' • . ■ 

upg:rading." It will' do no good ^for secondary 
schools to upgrade their requirements if post- 
secondary schools do not up'^grade their entrance 
requirements Students know -that they don * t have 
to take particular courses in order to enter 
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college, and, of coujrse, it will do nc good f or^. 
universities to upgrade their, q'ntranee require- 
ments if the result is declining student enroll- 
ment. . Thus, just* like Mqther and Dad have tp 
get together to di-scipline the.ir children, sd 
secondary and po s t- se condary schools must present 
a united front in the "push towards upgrading 
educational requirements . ' • , 

The last "aTrea* I would like to 
address has to do with time. I don't know how 
much control you have over this. ^ Over the past 
years, W;^ have seen .priorities shiftivig year 
after year after year*" One administration comes 
in and presents a new approach. Another 
administration comes in and suddenly a whole new 
approach is in. vogue, ' 

You seem to reflect a swell -of 
support for the idea of academic excellence^ 
upgrading c'ur^r iculum and demand ing more , not 
only of our students but of ourselves as educa- 
tors. It would be a pity^ if after. all this 
work and all of the enthusiasm and support for 
this effort we saw a complete shift in a <few 
years 

It's going to take ten years to 

184 . , 
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implexnent the kind of program .we^ are talking 
about* Hopefully through your recommendations 
you can insure a continuity * that could be sup- 
ported at the state, district, and campus levels 
so that the present momentum is not los t . 

Thank you very much, 

* . (The audience respon'ded 
V i th applause . ) 
-'^"■^'"^ ' ^. JAY SOMMER: , Thank you very much, 

Victoria. It is as f rus\trating to us to hear 
the bell as it is probably to you, because you 
are a fascinating presenter and thank you very 
much , ... • , 

We wobld like to invite all the 

. - • - f 
people .who are presenting to sit in the front' 

row if possible so you can particip,ate with us 

in the questioning. / 

We are ready, ladies and gentlemen 
•FRANCISCO SAiSICHEZ: Ms. Bergin, 

one question. TEA is ^sponsible' for adminia-. 

trating the TABS, TEA is the ultimate ^responsible 

agency? " . . ' ^ 

VICTORIA BERGIN: Yes. 



legisl ation? 



FRANCISCO SANCHEZ: As set by 
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; VICTORIA BERGIN: The tests are 
administered at a local level, but the coordi- 
n^tijig' emphasis, the ultimate scoring does take 
place at the agency. 

FRANCISCO- SANCHEZ: Do you have 
the capability or do you do it as a matter of 
course, an item analysis in terms of -bringing 
up strengths and weaknesses in programs? 



VICTORIA BERGIN: Yes 



FRANCISCO SANCHEZ:- One other 



question. You indicated it was Senate Bill 
some number -~ » 

' VICTORIA BERGIN*. 246. 
V FRANCISCO SANCHEZ: I just 

wond&r, is that a legislative responsibility ^ 
in. this*^ state^ or is it a constitutional 
re'sponsibl'i-ity of the Texas Education Agency? 
Just a political ^^^3;a^'stion , I guess, 

VICTORIA BERGIN: The background 
that is over the past,. I*m going tc^ say twenty 
year.; ~~ and I'm sure this is just not unique 
in Texas, this is throughout the country 
different groups, wel 1-meaning 'groups parents-, 
medical society, pseudo-educators have lobBied 
the legislature to introduce items ; of ins t^^y/ct ion 
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and to mandate them as part of the curriculum. 

, For example, kindness to birds 

and animals, intelligent patriotism. My under-, 

standing is that only one item has ever be^n 

removed from the Texas curriculum and that is 

♦ 

carpe t rakin-g • 

(The audience responded 
** • ♦ 

with' laughter. ) 

But this is all the qualities'" and 
traditions that have gone through the legisla-^ 
ture , not from educators. " ■* 

c-^ House Bill 2^46 turns the responsi 

bility back into the hands of legislatures . and 
says, in effect, everything that has gone before 
this' is 'wiped off the book'; we are . starting from 
ground zero. Number one, what's the first most 
important t hing? What * s the seconch? What's the 
third? Et cetera. And the responsibility is 
placed on the State Board of Education and 
through theeducators.. 

'JAY SOMMER: Mr. Crosby? 

EMERAL A. CROSBY: I must ^remind 
my colleagues that we have for ejuestipnin^ only 
three .minutes on this part of the program. 

I'm trying to determine whether 
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or not y oy r * e advocat ing a, staifewide o;r a ^ 
national * curriculum? k 

■ . „ . - / ; 

VICTORIA BERGIN: We^l, I think 
that,-- House Bill 246' is . 

' EMERAL A. CROSBX^^/ I'm not saying 

house bill, I'm paying are you advocating a 

/' 

/ 

nati'onal or a statewide curriculum? * 

■ / 

VICTORIA B,ERGI/6: I am advocating 

not national, but I do advocate -a sta^tqwide 

« c/ 

mandate of essential ele iipf e n t s . 

/ - 

JAY SOMjj^ER: Thank you very much. 

ANNET/e KIRK: Essential elements 

/ 

is not essential c^fz/urses ; that would ^e a local ^- 
se le c t i ve . . / - , 



/viCTORik BRRGIN: ■ That's right. 

/ . ' 

^ Ei£eEN LUNDY: Is it items of 

/ 

knowledge?/ 

/ . - 

/ VICTORIA BERGIN: Yes. For 

/ • ■ .. , • , 

example, the twelve content areas would be like 

' / ' 

language arts , mathematics v science, social 

/ ' ■ 

studies , etcetera^ Within each one, it would 

/ 

,^ust> take for example, third grade: .What, in 

matljematics is" essential to be taught in the 



third grade? 

'EILEEN LUNDY: In the area of. 
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writing'I see gr*eat danger in that idea, .It 

seems to^me that at this point, that having 

thought about.it in depth, , to be diametrically 

opposed "to the idea of processes coming dut, 

such as this morning, . ( 

, VICTORIA BERGIN: Do I have time? 

' . JAY SOMMER: I think that this 

topic Reserves another hearing at ^another place. 

w'e woul'd like to thank you so much for your 

p r e S'e n .t a t i o n , , * ^ 

We'd'like to. go on to our next 

speak-er, who is Alan C, Pisirves, Director, 
ft 

Curriculum Laboratory, University of Illinois, 
Urban a- Champaign-, 

* ALAN PU'RVES: Thank you, Mr, Sommer 
I'm very grateful to the Comjnis- 
sion and the staff for allowing^ me to^ take' up a 
few mijiutes of your busy day, ^ 

I want to spent these minutes 
describing the results pf two stud^ies which 
compare ' the . achievements of^American students 
to those- students in fourtee-n other countries, ^ 
botfi developed and developing , in reading and * 
literature, and also. a thir^d study which is now 
underway, which we will be comparing the 

18u ■ ' ' ■ 
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achievement of. the American students aod students 
in some eighteen other countries in written 
composition / ^ • 

These are part of ^\ cooperative 
effort among countries -undertaken by an organi- 
zation called the International Association of 

,the Evaluation of Educational. Achievement, 
otherwise known as LEA. It has been doing 
studies in these subjects- as well as the ones 
in French which you heard about this ^morning , 
sciencp , mathematics , English as a foreign 
language, early childhood education , and the 
like,. - ^ ■ ' ^ 

-The reading and literature studies 
showed internationally . acres s all of the coun- 
tries s tudied , f ive -ma jor results, based on the 
performance of students age ten , fourteen , and 
seventeen at the end of the secondary school. 

• The first result was a general lack 5f impact 

c 

of the school, ^both particular things -going on - 
in the school and particular actions the teacher 
tpok i^ closing the difference between high 
achieving 'and low achieving students . That is , 
whether one did well in reading or poorly in 
reading, depended pretty much on one's home 
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background. But, at the same tiine, nearly every- 
one who was tested did learn to read in school.. 

Second, the study *showed, in ' 
nearly every country, relatively highe'r perr 
for.mance of girls than boys in the achievement ^ 
best in literature. 

Third, the study showed the 
general lack ofiimp^act of schools and the 
teachers irt af fecting ♦ students ' interest in 
reading and literature. That is to say that . : 
students became readers or » nonreader s and the 
schools seemed to do. little to affect it, or at 
least ' little that could be found from the questions 
that we asked. " . 

The fourth finding was that in 
every nation the're was great uniformity of 
reading . interests in children. . The fifth was 
that the age of the student and the culture and 
school of' the. student had a very strong impact 
on\the ways in which the students responded to 
the w6\^ks that they read , and I ' 11 come to some 

\ . ■ • ^ . ■ 

detail on^ that in a min?ute . 

^\ Recently, we have reanalyzed the- 
results from two countries, the United States, 
because I happen to live here) and New. Zealand, 
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because, tlie l^ew . Zealand students happened to do 
far better than students in any other country. 

' . ' For the United States', we found 

■ ' ' \ * • ■ 
'''' . i " » ^ • ■ ■ 

that at 'the end of high school, the best United* 

States students performed in reading tests as 

well as their counterparts in other countries, 

but that the overall average score "is Tower • 

This result is because of the proportion of the 

'age group in- school , which is higher in the 

United States than in any other country . We 

bring more children' farther than any other 

country, or ^at least any other countries tested, 

and we do this without letting the best students 

suffer. ' 

. I n o t he r WO r d s , be i n g a- c omp r e 7 

hensivfe school system is not harmful for. our 

best students. "^On the other hand*, ther^e is - " ' 



clear evidence that there is a lack of- opportunity 

for many student's to learn certain essential or 

' ^ ' • I 

■ , 'I 
cr it ical ' aspects Of reading arid liter/ature. 

At age fourteen, a gre^t number 

of stude];its Un the Unite'd States cannot --r-e^d a. 

non-narrative text, and they cannot read'a 

metaphoric te-xtv. and they cannot answer ^questions 

that deal with sty^e, organization, tone, or^ 
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inference, pritnarily becau.se they have not been'. 

•exposed to these matters, in classrooms. 

t - " By.the end .of high school , suc- 

cessfi^l students have, acquired a pattern in 

respons'e to literature 'jthat focuses on tYie 

inte-rpretat ion of content: symbol, theme, cindl 
«^ . » * * 

moral. There is 1 it t le ' attent ion to other 
critical skills such as those dealing w*ith 
language, struct-tffe, and f*orm. This stands in 
marked contrast to'the result's in England* ^and. 
New Zealand. ■ ^ ' * . , / 

Fourth/'* by the end of high school, 

' unsiTG^sessf ul students have acquired ve^ry few ^ 
strategies which they can us,e to iap^proach^ the 

'literary text, but th^y rely on outside informa-' 

tion such as biographical information or dust 

' . I ^ • 

jacket covers- • ^ . ^ 

^j. • » 

Fifth, teacl^ers of low-performing 
students in reading and literature focus on 
drill and busy work, as we've heard e^arlier • 
today-. Teachars. of high performing s-tudents 
*f ocus on discussion and essay .wrj-tlng . One 

V 

might say. that 'the school system,^ accfordiiig. to 
the,se results, would show that.-we tleaqh the. 
bright ones to be 'clever and the dumb ones to . 
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be honest. 

• ■ • ■ 

We'al.so fo.u-nd that there was a • 

rather appalling^, lack of professionalism on the 

part of most teachers in the United States, 

lack of interest in attending professional 

'meetings, lack o:^ interest in reading profes- 

sional journals. ' 

By contrast , in New Zealand , where 

irf addition to reanalyzing the data I. spent three 

■months visiting the schooler particular 

elementary schools, we f ijid: *sever a 1 things 
* * 

which seem to signal- success. 

One wa-s that reading and writing 1 ' 

werfe expecte:d of ever^^ child by the conhnunity 

* and by the parents. The second was that, from 

the mojaen.t the cl^^ild entered school and the 

. • / • 

child entered • school on the day ^ft'er the 

chiid's fifth birthday', "so there- cduld be no 

ability grouping and" no whole" class ins true tioi^'.- 

reading ihstruction iVad to be,, ind ividual There 

was'equal emphasis es>n the^ child's writing and * • 

the child's reading, and .the reading was of Vhat;^ 

children had written, as well^ as trade books and 

1 iterature . • ' 

I* *" 

Ther-e was only one school in 



which .1 saw failure and that 'was the '.schoo 1 
which was .using an American readin;^ series ^ 

We are two years into a second 

* , r ; ^ 

s^tudy' in language arts,* looking at written com-" 
position, and we will be* looking at .the achieve- 
ment of students at three grade l^evels: the end 
of the sel f ^cofttained classroom^, roughly sixth ; 
grade; and .at the end of compulsory schooling, 
roughly tenth 'grade in t-his country; and the 
pre- col legiate year. ' ** 

Thi§ we're finding a «much more*' 
dif ficult * study because , as Mr, Graves would • 
have observed, the, fields of writing' is an -area ^ 

'6f rese«wrch in which both 'theore tiopal and ^ 

' * *" • • ' 

emp.irical work are needed. The domain o£ 

V . * ' 

writing is .not 'very well defined. Test con- 
structipn is in a very early stage of develop- 
ment. There is clearcut agreement neither on 
\he criteria ■ of /good writing^ nor on how writing 
should be scored. In fact, there is very litt 
agreement ^ on how the dojnain of - writing, and 
particularly s chool writing , should ^be , . 

conceptualized. We are finding that writing 
seems to be in mos.t countries a somewhat hit or 
miss activity, ' . ^ *• * / . 



We will be.lookin(3 ab questions . 
such as how varioils countries organize the ' 
curriculum in writing in Schools in^ord'er .to 

0 • > * • ^ 

deal with mass fedu'r:aition and comprehens^ive %A 
schooliTigr and because all of the countries 
have substantially linguisti.c minorities, with 
the' education of linguistic 'mii^or it i,es . 

. . . We will be e^camining the several 

relations that exist between ' the ^ curr^iculum that 

is mandated by a state or a gdvernm^nt, 'What the 

^ " ' ' V • " ^ 

teachers do,, ancJ what students actually do. 

" ^ Third, we will be exami-ning what 

Other "factors in soGiG;fcy affec-t^performance • ' 

toward writing. I' can list' six ini"^ial findings 

First, in general, the curriculum^ in composition 

\ . . . • ; . . 

across countries focuses on gSneral discourse 

■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ 

rather than specific kinds of , discourse . Secona 
there is, great d-iversity. in curricula across ; . 

countri^es from no instruction in some countries, 

• ■■ ' ' ' * 

but much writing, to a gre^at . deal of instruction 

in this country and very 1 i tTTe"wr i t ing . And 

the amount of class time devoted to writing a, 

composition varies up to six hours a day^in - 

Italy spent o*n a single writing task. Third-, , 
■■• • • ' i » 

^here appears to l?e a CNyltural component 



in composition ins'truction .tjaat sets vaLue o-n 
ceTTtain styles which has a clear implication for 
educating^ immigrant children. That is to say, 
in some cou»ntries , . me taj^hor ic writing is valued, 

'in other countries it i^ mot . -Fourth ; there 
appears, to be cultural diversity as to the 
aspects of ■ composition that are considered goo(J. 
Fifth, there, i's diversity bet'weeii'. countries as 
to the amount 'of stimulus to be given to* the 
writing assig-nment. , And ; s ixth', the perception 

, of .Students as ' to whaj^ will ^secure ^high gradesj 
of writing-differs very ' strongly from ^he per- 
^^ception <of teachers and researchers. Stjidents 
in a preliminary study indicate that jah order 
to succeed in writing . threes criteria exi^t: get 

' ■ ■ ■■ ' ' . ' J' ■ ■ 

it in on time, make it neat; and don't maj^e any 

■ - ,- 1 ■ , ■ 

spelT-ing mistakes. ^ : ^ ,; / , , ^; 

Thank you very much.^ ^ \ 

/ ' ^ ' ' Y' • " 

JAY SO'MMER: Thank you very much. 

"7 ■ . /(Th^ audience responded 

• , . ^ with' applause . ) 

^ ^ Thank you , sir . . 

Yes? \ • . ,^ • 

. YVONNE- LARSEN : Mr\ ^ Purves , . in ^ 

^your " research / . yQu mentioned" Jbh^ New Zealand 

* • Co 



had more parental support. Have you studied the 
amount of homework in variob'^ districts, caun- 
'trjLes, et cetera? ' ' * / 

ALAN'PURVES: Yes^^thete is ' ^ " 
cle^rl;^ evidencV that amcunt- of hglmework affects 
achievement pos i^tivel-y but. that is also intyer- " 

" • ■ . ) • , .- ■ • ■ • 

preted di f f ete'n t ly • aSid In New Zealand this was, 
seen' a,s a problem, too, , Parents \^ant . children 
to bring home homework, they don't care what it 
contaiji-s H"s long as the' chil-dren are busy. And 
so it se-ems clear that i f the ' homework is'mean-^ 
ihgful as it seems td: be in some sub^eptfe, then 

I think achievement imffroves. ' B>ut if ..it/ s.. 

... * ■ ■ ' ^ . ■ . 

simply copying out of the er>cy clopedia , .1 sus- 

pect it's of less great, value. ^ ' ^ 

ANNETT-E KIRK: As, a parent I think \ 

... t . . . ,. ' . . ^ - 

' * ■ • ~ * 

maybe' J'm a li'tt'le Bit different, but I resented 

the fact of the teachers giving ^my children" home- - 
work -when ""it was nb't ipeani^ngf ul , and* complained. 

• ' ■ .. ■ ■ I' 

bh that /score, but- it 'seems as thDu'gh,^as you^ 

: suggest ,;a lot - of^arents do 1 ike /that, , .perhaps ^ 

ii2 c6uld be Ipecause that .maans .that they're not 
» , ^ . . •■*■'•''•.', 

'watching, television, or oilt on* the- street or .• 
• . . ■ * * .". . 

spm^ th:xn:~g". • - . . ' 

ALAN- PURVEG :. We've done s^e ' smal 1 
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o . ^ » . ■ ' 

ft • ' * * ^ » * ' 

studi.es ih this country which indicate, there 
- . ■ ' * 

* are .t«;7oVsets *of parents,, and obvious'l:?^ you ' re 

the 'good k-ind.. There'»s one parent that looks 
' at what kind of homework -the child is doing and 
» makes sure that' the chi-l-4'has time and space to 

do 'homework: And that does affect the achieve- . 

ment of the children. On the other hand, there 
^ are those who^'ih a^sense, leave the children 
. 'alone, or insist that they spend^a lot mo re^, time 

washing dishes> c\e.anin^ hous^e — ' bfeiftg house-^ 

children, I guess — and not- doing tiomework. ' 

• • ' •. ; \\ • • 

And\thpse. ts'hfldr'eh suffer ^- wf 1:1 ,. . in tprms o^f 

tests, they-will not per-form as well as "t^ho'se^ • 

who ' are ..allowed to learn. '\ . • 

' ' . EMERAL A. ''CROSBY.: have tw^o 

. qUe-stians , " One is lo*okin*g at oth.er countries, 

what Ji'ind of a' scho9i week did '-we-^ see ? ' Was it 

a five-day, four-day , -ory/ix-day? . 

^ ' ^ • ALAN' PURVE&: rrvexy.. o f ten it's a. 

five and a hal^f-day we^k', but in some cases th^ 

school day iis ' lon.ger , and, of course, -in many 
' 'X : • ^ ; ^ * i> ^ . . ^ ^ , , 

.European countries, 'and par;ti cular ly 'in . the 

'secondary schools, the child is taking] eleven 
■ °, ■> ■. ' ■ ' . -'(.'J 

subject^, but not. ^ery sub j ect 'an Adu'r a day, 

five dayS a week. T^hey might ' be, taking , fo'r 
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instance >' at -the sam^ tim'e biology, chemistry, 

physi*cs, but two hgyrs a.'we^k of -eaqh, so that 

" ' ' i ' . " - ^ 
there is many different aon^f ig-ur a tions . 

* EMEj^AL A. 'CROSBY: And a school' 

year? , ' , ' " • 

' ' . * ^ - . ' • • • ' 4^' 

ALAN PURVlES;.'' ^Roughly abaut the^ 

same> 'a little bit longer in certain countries. . 

. ' - . ' 

' ' EILEEN LUl^DY: Just one short 

question, Mr. Purv-es. Were'you able to- find . 

out ahythin'g about reading material ^in' the ho-mes, 

like in. the . New 'Zealand a^'rek? ^ ' 

• ., ' ' ALAN PURVES: VJell,^ that's really 

about the support' of the readi'ng in the home. 

' / 

New Zealand has 0ie highest newspaper .consump- 
tion, magazin^ consumption per capita. of any 
country in t^he world, and . clearly t^his' dpes 

.; • • ' ' ' \- ' : 

, a'ff ect the / relative performance of studeiii^is.. 

~ ■ ■ • . . \ 

. ' EILEEN JiUNDY: In relation' ^to one 

\. 

of the presentations this morning, any rel^^tions 
between , say, any cultural, such as the story- 
' telling in the .Hawaiian families and a carry-over 

to the manner in which reading and writing are 

"> ' ■ ' * ■ ' 

done in school? ' ^ , ^ / ^ - . 

' . « \ 

' ALAN PURVES:' There's less clear 

o 

evidence on that unf or tuna te'ly . .1 wish I could 



say y(§s . 



JAY SOMBER: Thank you very.much. 

• I. ^ ■ 
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* * ■ Our next speaker is Delia Pompa," 

ExoG-^^^ve^ Di'rector of ^il ingual Programs , 
Houston Independent School Districts • • 

r . Ms ; Pompa . ^ , •* 

. . DELIA POMPA:' Hello. .Aat was..^ 

a lovely gentleman pronouncing my name. Thank 

4 

you . 

• ' ♦» ' ' - 

' . I believe it's quite fitting ^that 

^ C 

you chose the Rous ton Independent School District 



as the theme is educat'ion and particularly the, 
%opic of Irteracy/. w|e here in the district 4iave 
found many avenues to excellence. If . you come.^ ' 
away with one thought after my little speech, 

it's that we all have thB goSl of excel lence ^ in 

j » ' ... 

mind, but .we. have different paths towar.ds« that 

* * ** 

achieven^ent and different paths for each child* 

■6 

^ • Within the Houston Independent 

School JDistrict and my department^, 'we focus- on 
f a-cilitating the exce-llence, the achievements,, 
of a 'limited' English proficient stude'nt. Let 
me tell you a little bit about the limited., 
English proficien|t student population ' in 'the 
Houston IndfependeiVt .School Distri-ct. ' . ' * ' 
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We serve 28^0^00 limited proficient 
stutients. Of that large group, the largest sub- 
group is. the Higpanic group. Corning after^ that 
in terms o'f number is the Indo-Chinese group**, 
which includes three language groups: Vietnamese, 
Cambodian, and Laptian. Then we' have approxi- . 
mately seven ty * ottver language groups which we 
also serve in t^e district. -* 
\ ' . What is a limited English pro- 

ficient student? I believe Dr. Fillmore dic^ an 
excellent job this morning in talking about some 
of the' services and some of the kinds of educa- 
tional factors that characterize limited English 
^proficieht students. I. believe we- need to remind 
ou^rselves that the limited English^ prof icient v • 
student group^ is' not * homogeneous . Within that 
group, we are serving children of various . 
pr^oficiency levels in English, of various , 

motivational levels / of varying social-cultural 

* . ..■ 

backgrounds. And .this is something that ^is 
very important to keep in mind in 'building 
programs and servicing these childrc^n. 

Xn the district and across the 
United States, I believ^ you will find, that 
Houston is a microcosm of the .United States as 
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* • •• • / 

the la'rgest urban school /district. We -have to 

■. - • • 

develop.geveral programs to servd-.thes^ children. 
We* have the standard English -^nd the second 
laijguage programs.. We have *dual' ik^nguage pro- 
grams arid bilingual educati(5)n to serv"^ most of 
our /students. . c * \ * 

WhatHs bilingual ^educatlonX I 
believe bilingual education of ?pgli^h as\a 
second* languag® is" much misunderstood ^and -tn'uch 

• ■ • ■ ' ■ ' \ \ ''■ 

maligh-ed. And I'would like to explain to you>. 
what bilingual education is in^-^the contexl:\of 
tl\e Houston Idnependent ' s'bhool District and What 



it is in the context o^ education in the United 
states . * - ' • . . ' \ 

In the United States and In • th^e 
Houston Independent School District,, bilingual. ^ 
education is a transitional program, the transi- 
tion leading us to' Engl ish . Children at the end 
a successful bil'irigual education program will 
coir.a -out speaking English, functioning in English 
reading " li-terature irK* English . ^ One of ^he^ • 
reasons I believe it has been particularly mis-, 
uhder stood/ is that we tend, as Dr. Bergin said' 
earlier, tb^focus on bilingual 'education and^ 
Englis'h as a second language as a compensatory 
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program * /' • / * . ' • 

' I'-m here to tell you that in the • 

Houston independent SchQol 'District we give • 

^ • ■ ' • • t ' ^ • 

bilingual education and English as -a s^ecpnd 

language as a p^rogram that sets, students up for 

excellence and a.chij.^veinen t . ^ It is one of t-he 

Various approaches ^ we use 'within the distric^^t-^ 

In addition. to these two standard 
programs we use 'for bilingual education in th-e 
district, we' also^have special,, programs for our 
migrant population, who for the most part are* 
-limited to |he limited English proficient 
student. We.h^ve special transitional programs 
for 'refugee children/ We have programs fo^usin^g 
on th^ transitional reading strategy t'hat is 
necessary 'in moving^ from Spanish reading to . / 
English re^^'ng^. And we have programs' for •/ 
h^n'dlTcapped limited English proficient s-bu^i.e-nts. 

In the last category of programs^ 
we have one program that has become increas- ^ 
ingly important in the last 'few years and''will / 
become probably more important in yea^rs to come . 
I would like for us to keep in mihd that as I ^ 
go thrbugh my notes, that we are. all aiming for .. 
excellence, we share the goa^l^for excellence and 
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the routes we tabe are sometimes^^i-f f er'ent . 
The cur«rent trend in the United States'xs'to 
;look ^at transitional bilingual education and to - 
kn ex'tent, Erig-lish as a second ^ language , and 
look at them in li^ht pf the failures of what 
•has not happened in the. last ten to fifteen 
years that we ' ve had these two programs. 

I would 'like , to take this oppor.- 
tunity to present evidence from both of tfeese 
types of progifams for thei,r contiriuing^^ support 
and achievement, ' ' . . 

^ *, I'm going to -cite mames of par- 

ticular 'scftD-OLXs. and particular teachers, because 
they ' re the ones that do^-^-feiie work . ' 

u ^ In the Houston InB^^Qndent School 
District we^ have a school, Port Houston ^ 
Elementary. At Port Houston piementary we have 
an-'excellen4: b.ilingual program. Students taught 
in bilingual education, a long itudinal study was 
done on' their achievement in both English and 
Spanish at the end of a three-year per iod Those 
s tudejQts were in bilingual education from' first 

grade who were taught to read in the native 

/ * ■ , 4r • . ' ^ 

language/ which in this case was Spanish, learned 
to read in that language at the same ^time they 
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received English as a second language instruc- 
tion. At the end of the third rgrade they were 
on 'grade level or higher in both English and 
Spanish achievement. 

This is qui*te a statement for an. 

urban school district. 

In another particular situation 
there was an emphasis on^reading transitional . 
ski/ls where teachers received extensive staff 
development on when the transition should be. made 
in the Spanish to English reading and what was. 
important before you- made that transit^ion . 

• By the end of the second grade , 
tho$e students were on or above grade le^vel in 
both English and Spanish. \, ? 

Moving onto another linguistic 
and cultural group, we came across^the situation 
last year that we were receiving a Ij^rg.e number 
of refugee students, Cambodi-an refugee students. 
These students, in many cases,' had not been in 
school for two years, were very scared. Their 
country was in a state of war; they, had been 
hiding out in the jungle, perhaps from a rural 
community v/here tihere was no fiorm of school. 
To meet this need, we developed curriculum in 
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English as a second language^, which i"S a 'very 
speci'al curricul-um, 1 1 ' s /a curt iculum that 
focuses on a 'non-liter/te' child . We .found these 
children had no reXding skills, even in thexr 
own language; they _,had « no* school skills, in 
their t)wn language ---and by school skills I 
mean the ability to sit at- a desk, hold a pencil, 
know where the water fountain is, those kinds of 
things that we all take for granted. 

A curriculum was developed • . 
utilizing and not /oniy^'-utilizing , but 

"emphasizing the input of' teachers' as to what 

was necessary and what very basic skills w.er^ 

» ... -• "' • 

necessary before, we got into the teaching of /' 

Engli'Sh ,as a second language, what cross - cul'tur a 1 

components' had to be taken into account. Py 

' cross-cultural, ^ I mean teachers learning about 

■ ♦» . 

the children's culture and the children learning 

about the culture' of the school and the new' 
country in which th'ey had arrived. ^ 

A -curriculum wi%, developed . ^After 
ane year, we find, . going back, .'that many of the 
s tudents are achieving what we call our 
esse'ntial outcomes in Engl'ish .as a second , 
^ language and most all the children ^afe^achie ving 

V • ; " 2U/ - .;, 
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on a level wit'Vi other children. This i's a huge 

feat .for- children who h^ve never been a/L a school 

. / 

before. { . 

What I'd like- to ^address next is . 
wha^t -factors all these programs had in common. 
that led -tq excellence, that led to ai particular 
level of excellence and surpassed other 'programs, 
* ' ■ , First of all, all these 'programi.s - 

. ' ■ H . 

were cohesive programs with we.ll^-def ined goals 

which were held by the teachers , the administra- 

' * 

tors and*' the parents. We cannot over-emphasize 

the" -importance of involving all three *of these • 

people, or* uni ts, -in the p lanning of cur r i cjalum . 

I've heard refereijce earlier this.* morning , and I 

believe^ this afternoon, to imposing curricula. 

upon teachers, imposing curricula upon parents// 

' " ■ '- ' » 

upon a^iministrator s from the national level-on 

^ ' , ^ " ■ ■■ . , * 

down . to the state level. ' ' ; . • ' 

■ We have found that when a program 

work5> is when ' everybody is ' invdM ved and eyery- 

body 'is in* Accord that„.what"s being done- is best 

for the children. . 

Ano'thex factor which thes^,pro- 

grams held is the "consistent implementation of 

the. program in question, and^- by" consistent 



implementation I mean that the ^t^/chers knew 
what they were about, they ^knew what the /program 

u • - _ . * - 

^ . ' ■ : 

was^ about, they received excellent^^suppprt and 
staff development as the program continued, and * 
they knew what^ was expect^ed. The children krjew ♦ 
what was expected from 'them, and t-hey were 

" ■ 

oriented as to what were -.the end goals of the ; 
. * * • . ^ 

' ' ' ' o 

program. * Again, it was consistent implementa- 

tion^ it was not "Well^; ,thi» year we'll do it, - ■ 
next yiear we won't.-" ' 

Another -factor these programs had 

in common was that we provrded a support syatem 

. ■ ** ■ t 

for each of these.. And, the support system was 

*■ ■ • . 

the drill-and-practice type activities and the 

drill-and-practice type materials. vThe suppo'rt 

system included'-a sound bas is *and . theory on , - , 

training the teachers received yduring the ^yaar . 

It ingluded, and very importantly^ the ayaiLa- ^ 

/ 

bility of good mater iai s , and if/the materials ^ 
were not there, the. means to. 'develop those 
materials. In many , ^qases the support^ system 
also included cultural support systems in ViJiich . 
'.the trans*lator when 'having English as the' ^ 
second language, program -7 could include parental 
suj^port for these curricula. 
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I've given you a summar;^ of three- 

* • *• ' • • ' 

.programs that I bel ie ve ' shW excel lence in -"', 
"achievement within our school .distri,ct. There 

are ma'ny problems we face in educating limited^ 

' ■ ( » . ■ * . . ■ ■ '^ * » 

English proficient students . The^e.are problems 
that can b^ ■ addressed at great length, but LVll 
try to make my 'comments brief aboUt them. ' • 

^ ' First of all, this is 'a problem 

r \ . * . , < 

that f^ices all of '*ed%ag.ation kere in Texas, and 
that is a sho'rtage of teachers. We have a ^ ^ 
general shortage' of, teachers - in the state/of 
.Texas;, we h%.v^ a.-parivi^cular ' ^ of teachers"^ 

who a're prepare-d to teach limited Engl4sh .pro- 

• - •' ; t 

ficient students. Then another problem we. face, 
' is the 'integr"^.t.ion ^of s-econd language teaching 
skills into *the content area . ^ We ' ve spoken ^ 
e^^^^f abaut teaching teacher„s to teat:.h .reading 
in the content area._ In our situation we* need 
;to teach teachers to te^ch some second language 

skills . ' ' ■ 

: ^ My recommendations^ that I pre*.sent 

„to the Gominission for your -consideratio-n. First 
of all, we need support.. We. need support for 
bilingual education and Eirglish as a .second ^ . 
.language, for programs to teach limited English 
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piFofieient students in general In these times-' 
it is fashionable to deride bilingual education 
and English as a second language. I ask ypu, 
don ' l^^^jTia^^ us change horses in mid- stream ; we 
are getting un.derway -with some good pro.grams 
and we n^ed to be able to continxie with our 
work,, and not all of a sudd-en change and find 
a new way to serve tl^se student3-. "* 

■■ » i ■ ■ ■ 

The second i ssue which I ask. you. . 
tJ2f^ conside.r recommending is the,^^rt for teach- 
ing as a professions so • that teaching co^ntinues 
to- hQ^.e the" prestige itT'has or maintain the 
prestige it*' s had in the past , and perhaps 

J. * ' - . 3 ' 

recap'ture some -of the prestige it^had in the . 
past' SO that it's an attractive field for men ^- 
and women '£^0 go into.. ^ , , / ^ 

• " And, lastly") 'l ask you' to sup^port 

research wh-ich tells us more about the language 
acquisition of all childxen, in particular 
limited '.English p'roficient children:*- 

• . ■ ' . ' • / . 

Thank you . ■ 

• . • « 

(The audience' responded 
with applause.) , 
EMERAL A. CROSBY: This is not a 
question' but maybe with Dr. Fillmore on that 
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scene; since Dr. tflrffotd is gone you' just. 
mentioned in -tefms of the s tudents ■ in what yo\^* 
call limited language abiX-ity . You have on^ 
group of limited English proficiency that at the 
end of 'thr^e years^ theV were proficient in. 'their 
own lahgtage as well as the s^j&eird^'Traj^ or 
vice vex s a^^^^^^^^^Haus-^-^^^ been done to find- out' 

the" studejits* who have limited 'abil ity in Engli,sh 
oriiy?' H.e's had no problem with a second, language 

and we. start teaching him a foreign -language, 

t • - ' 

wo'uld his. reading .escorts go vap as^^^^^^^l ? ,^Has 

"anything- been done in that area, that is, in 
terms df^ tea^ch^ng foreign ianguage to an English 

. speaking' person , Vhich is reading comprehension, 
writing skills?- . ^ . ' . . 

DELIA POMPA: ' I think the fact 
that Dr.. Clifford mentioned that' I alluded to < 
was that time, allowing the students to have the 

.^time to achieve these skills, and having, a con-r 
sistent program is the answeij,. Many times in 
the- past a program we'd try didn '^t , work , so we'd 
try another program.. * Tib acquire th^ 'skills that 

*'are neces^sary as Dr. Fillmore stated this morn- 
ing,; .the learning of -a langruage , .in 'particular 
a second language, is something that takes a 
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^- ' . ' ' 

long time . . 

. 'LILY WONG~FrL*LM0RE : Researcti 

* '** 

-results from Cana.cja 'have shown that English 
\peaking' Children who a^e « educated in French , ** 
through immersion type ograms have >ndeed 
de^loped • both English and -French reading^ skills 
to equally high levels, and theyVve beten at, or. 
above grade level. ©ut these^ are middle^class • 
children rrom families where education is a 
tradition. So it's a 1 it tle^- biti hard 'to . 

1 * • • • • 

generraTize from that/ .bu*b it^ seems a,s if it 
ought- to. work here, too, in foreign language.- . 
education*. . ^ ^ *. 

: MARGARET. SMITH- BURKE : I'd like 

* to' as'k oneN thing ^ ^ that- study* I .thirvk it's 

importarnt to know thaC both languages, here- werfe 
conside-r'ed "respectable languages. They're *b.oth 
considered equal".! .It was a^. parental improvement 
to learn^ the^two ..languages.. Another thing ttiat 
is" noted in that^ particular set of studies ^is^ 
that the 'children developed sort of a^ thinking, 
f ie'^xibil ity that \is mo*re so than children who 
learn, only orle language. 

• . * YVONNE LARSEN: Also., you're- 

■ . . 0 

dealing with languages \that have ^suf f ic lent 
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qualified teachers %o teach the language. 



' . ' DELIA POMPA;- I think the .' 

sociocultural factors cannot be overrated. 

^ . JAY SOMMER: .Thank you Vfery much • 

* ■ * * ' * % • 

Our next -speaker is. Olivia Miinoz • 
She's Director of Foreign Languages, Housto^n • , 
independent Scho^ol .. District . l' w.ould a^so like 
to t-hank Olivia right' now for her accepting a 
speaking 'engagement .at a very late tlm'e • * 'Thank 

^6u vi^Vy m\jch\ • » * » ^ . 

' ■ OLIVIA MUNOZ : -Thank you,. Jay,. ' 

. ^ - ' Members of the Commission, ladies 

"and gehtiemen , ■ I; think by this tim^.the neqessi.-ty 
f ot£*» the Unites S.tates to produce a more literati 
citizenry, trained and knowledgeable in a second 
language must be ^common knowledge. One studies 
the languages in order- to comitiuni^ate^ in that' 
ntedium- First 'by speaking and then by readxng 

^ and wri'ting . Language'^- is a].so studied because 
j,t heips to understand culture, human valuesr 
and ethnic differences- ' . ' . 

. ^ ^ Today we're all concerned about' 

relating to other j^eople,. communica't^ing properly^ 

' . ' »"*.'■-■ 

and making intelligent decisions. • Only 'language 

• o * ^ ^ 

admits ' direct intercul tural education 'to 
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speakin^j^r writing^. Ho'i^veve'i: / we've not yet 
learned., as a nation that \the study of a language 
other than EnglisJ^ , . like ^hat of most other 

■ • ■ ' ■ \ ■ ^ • ■ ' 

•basic disciplines, is botl^\^a progressive 

experience and a progressivp acquisition of 

■ ■ .-. \ ' ' • • ■ 

skill. ■ ■ \ • ■• •. 

• ■ ■ , * \ . ■ ' ' 

. ^ Progress in aliy area'.would be 

». ■ ^ ' * ' * 

relative to the emphasis give^n to it on the 

instructional ptQ.gram and to t^he interest and 

aptittfde of the learner. The^r inc iple ■ t ask o rf' 

time, ot time on task,' Mr. Reag'an, also applle's 

to language sturdy.'', \ 

If a, student- pursiies language 
study in depth, he or Ihe should ^^e. able tro 
^interpret surface observations, that a language 
is like .a' shrine -th^t houses the soul" of a . 
people. While* much has been made- of declining 

■ ■ ■■/ ■ ' " 

Enrollment and diminishing requirements-^ m 
recent years/ the secondary school popu^lation 
6f about fifteen percent on a .national ieve-l, 
has goLne forward under study. Today / inc^i^aen- 
tally, in Texas the' percent is about 12.8. Fot 
the' mojra. fortuffate s tudent s , • and we do have 
those in the school district who began their- 
study of Spanish or French in the early elem^tary 
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level and continued in an ^interrupted sequence 
through -senior high,, fluency or a high degree 
of it — is now a reality and cultural^ compe- 
tence has taken place. 

For others- w^o'^began in grade 
seven and followeid a .six^-year program, oi; 
possibly grade nine for a four-year program; _ . 
nvastery of the-basi.c language skills-has been 
accomplished, though the experience is never 

complete , • . - ' 

Just a few weeks ago the Houston 
Post did a story on twq of- our "students at - the 
Jones Senior High School magnet program who hav& 
won first and fi-f,t.h places respect iyeily , out of 
^,100 s.tudents who" were competing statewide 3.t 
the Texas French symposium. The students were . ■ 
tested over a- two-day period in various litera-ry 
events, anywhere from grammar to speaking. .One 
won an all-expense-paid trip to France and' 
another a month's stay at a college-sponsored 

event . ■ v ' » 

Now in their spphomore and junior 

years, 'the ^ipls had been studying French since 

they were in.the fourth grade. It ^surely goes 

•to the students' credit; the honor was earned. 

. \ ' . 216 
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But without the opportunity for them to have 
studied French in a" long" sequenc/e o£ study, 'there 
could have been no winners.. 

The concept of an'early start and 
a continual study on an extended language pro- 
gram is not new. In American education it 
must be reaffirmed and recogni zed as crucial to 
the development the higher order of slfills. 

Another example. In the ''High 
School for Performing and .Visual Arts, we teach, 
Italian ,alonq^ with French and Spanish. 'The f^L-rfe 
arts students do disciplinary projects in the 
foreign 'language • The research may involve an 
artist that* is read f roin • various sources, a 
classical composition that is interpreted 
artistically, and verbally, or a • playiwright that 
is read in depth and produced completely by the 

students . ' ' . . 

I can also tell yoii about the 

^foreign language . aca'deipy magnet s-chool at 

> •■ ' ■ ■ 

Bellaire, which offers eight languages. The' 

most popular language is naturally a little more 

extensive; into their offering. Fifth and .'sixth 

grade level students can read critic^ally and 

extensively and- wrJLte expository essays on social 
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^ I- 

and cuitural topics. In addition to the language 

courses there,, we have a comparative cultures 

course which cornplements. the classroom experience 

by exposing the students to severa*l classes 

during the year. The class is several weeks with 

each of nine teachers in the different languages. 

Much time' is spent , in discussion of contrast of 

the North American patterns and the culture under 

st^idy. Each student Carries out a research 

* 

■ ■ 

project which is submitted to the teacher com- 
tnlttee* that contributes to both the teaching^ and 
the evaluation, 

I want to mention very quickly 
a'lso the international baccalaureate program at 
Bellaire, This program is important to ^s .and - 
c^ertainly very important to this particular^ 
group becau^se It brings a -global perspective , 
to this particular' student life. Its ^examina-- 
tions, i^ts curricula are prepared by inter- 
national educators,' The determining influence 
there for 'obtaining a diploma or . certificate is 
the examination which is issued out of the Geneva 
office. *So the response" is good, the performance 
is high, although even the students at .Bellaire 
are having to, reach out to compete with students.. 
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i^n other countries. The important thing here is 

■ _ ' •> 

that the programs need to begin foreign language 

study early. For example, for a student to be- 

gin thy ideal "fo^reign -language course, even a't 

the lowest level, he ^aust have successfully 

completed at least a two-year program in language 

in order to be able to pursue . that a-xea . And to 

be thoroughly secure, he -needs a longer time. 

Through* the quality in ^a, -^greater school setting/' 

.of a m^^et school, foreign language has becom^e 

available 5or ' a diversity of learners. ^ 

In the special schools, f or , • 

, ^ ■ o ... ■ - 

o . » 

instance, the special orientation can be provided 
for -at least part of the course". .Examples. The 
High School for P-rof e'ss io^ps in Law Enforcement. 
Language study is indeed basic to all programs, 
but has taken this orientation in the manner of - 
the Rogers Elementary School Enrichment Center, 
.F.undarftental Skills and Physical Development 
Academy, Academy of Fine" Arts, Bilingual Multi- 
cultural Program^, International Trade Center, 
Vanguard Prog'rams for the Gif te^-^nd^alented . • 

For ther next- school y ear ,"^'^Ira,t 'in 
is oh the dr-^wing board a-t the elenlentary school 
level, and it is a part* o.f the magnet curricula 
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for grades four and five in designated schools. 
That should help 6^ extend* the. yerbal function- 
ing of the childreA, especially through vdcab- 
ulary wholly based on Tratin roots, as well as - 
developing an appreciation for some aspects or 
classical- civilization and, of course, wq^have 

an alternative to a Latin course at the secondary 

\ 

schoo'l level . ^ • 

These have developed primarily 
with focus on etymology across, the country; that 
should tell us -something in terms of where we're 
lacking' or where'our people are reach ing- put . 
Ours in Houston happens to be called Basic* Latin, 
or the Word Power Course, and it has- appeal,' 
because youngsters claim that it helps them on 
the SAT . . 

In ' recent ye^ars , the f ore-ign 
language profess ion ces heavy em^phasis on 

'..!:•. 

developing the communicative competence skills , 
u'^ing a variety of approaches to arrive at the- 
more creative use of language structures a_nd for« 
genuine real-life communication. 

Drill and practice must be part 
of the course. That includes structural or 
^audio-lingual . te-chniques that are important to 
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developing habit's* and laying a -foundation. ^Ho,w- , 
evex/^one does not' viait un1:il the advanced level 
to use language area tively . Even original 
writing i"s possib-JLe ,^t the elementary schoql ■ 

level, ^U't it has ttD be relative to th^ student's 

..." u , ' ■ \ • 

linguistic experielice and, development . Under 

"-^ ' ^ . ' — . 

proper learning conditions, "Mteracy - for' most of 

(. • j ■ . • ' 

Houston is an attainable 6Bjective. ' The s^^Jidy . 

* fc. * 

of language can provide a practical experience- 
' - „ ^- . • , 

in wha'tever. lifelong choicea. we make. It has ^- 
the potential of human worth, an(^ our students 
.are due th^,t much. , ^ . 

:v^^- Now,' my recommendations,. Every 

student should have th*e opportunity to study. 

i ' . ■ > 

f oreigjn . langu^age as part of *his basic education. 
•Students with amative, language background shou>ld 
be encouran-ged to develop ytheir home language as 
a rich personal aad natdonal resource. * 

' In addition^to current offerings 



in schools , ' wh 



ile = J ha\/e focused" on HISD , I 



do 



have a b reader perspective In addition to 
current offerings a,nd until, such time a^ the 

J3 ft • " 

* . . . *». 

program becomes fullrblown and schools determine 
how mu€h and who shou'ld study^ there are several 
■entry joints: At the si'xth grade ;ievel, which' 
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begins the m,i-ddle school, with provis ion • f or . 
continuation through the seye^nth and. eighth 
grades; at" the seyenth grade level or junior, 
high , with provision for con t inuat.ion. .through . 
the eigfhth and nirjth; at the elementary school 
level, to begin as ^early as possible; for pupils 
with a S>^^n^ background not already 

in bilingual clasaes; far as many pupils as 
feasible 'a*t the' " K'indergarden level; and for all 
other's perhaps no later than the^ third -grade;^ 
apd for all those students who have not yet been 
exposed 'to a language and currently enrolled in 
senior high, a minimum cou^rse' semester on: the 
essential elements of the -Spanish language; for . 
the coll ege- bound student, at^lea^^t one year ^.q£^^^^^ 
foreign -language require^d'^'^olr-'^i^aduat i with 
certain magnet' schools perhaps instituting.. ,at 
least a two-year requirement. 

' / Recommendation three, 'Ways- should 

■ -** ' ' . ^ • ' 

/be- found to alleviate the multiple • class prepara- 

tions reflected in many.- teachers ' schedules 

■ ' . * • 

currently. The energy expended, in doing' four, 

five, and six successive lesson plans and peing 

the keepe^rs in a single school decreases the 

effectiveness of the teacher to he;: stude'hts.; 

CI \ ^ 
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Perhaps a f'ormula will be devised that strikes a. 
balance between the maximum number of prepara,- 
tions during a single year/ release time avail- 
ablev.::^nd other school respons^ib.ilities such as 
club sponsorship ^ student trips al^road-7 coachi'ng 
for literary events, organization o'f school' 
assemblies 6r foreign language fairs." Funds' 
should .be found for teaching mater ials Beyond 
the program level. Supplementa-fe mater ial s which 
would' enhance instj::uct ion include individual 
cultural activity goals for students, test 
pa,ck^ges, filmstrips, film, et cetera. 

Five.", Foreign language teachers 
should be added as pr ogr'aThs • grow , and. not 
according to s'omeone * s and no t according .to 

whether or noi: someone's schedule is filled. 
Administrators often limit-'^^the foreigh lang[uage / 
faculty to a single teacher, ^ or to their needs 
in other^reas. The 'arbitrary seating level 
reduces the 'student's opportunity to .a' single 
teacher ' s program . . ^ . -.^ 

^ ^ 'And six. As general impr ov^ement s 

of the school are made,, this too should .have a 
positive effect on language programs^ and then 
apply the accountability standards: 
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* ' Ladies and gen.tletuen, the f-rame- 

work in the^ progranTOia-tic capability ^or language 
sttidy is , this : -The is sue . w^i th * 1 anguage in the • 
^school may mea.h more now^ .than the what and the \ 

how . . ^ \ 

Thank you . *J- 

I (The audience respo^nd.ed 
\ ♦ with applause.) ' * V 

YVONNE LARSEN: Whatsis the 
maximum number of years that you o^ffeir, and how 
many years is that, 'and what is^ the language? 

^OLIVIA M^UNOZ: . We have currently 
■a program in both Spanish and Fre^nch; the 
Spanish program is smaller. The students begin 
ill t^at particular program at the' present time 
through magnet school offerings^ but we also 
have an interest ing si tuation that ' s * been in 
existence fdr se'ver al year s , and that is, in 
' certain, s.Chqols-'"the PTA or the PTO, has actually 
funded the program. I ' m giving . you an example 
in West University Elementary I 'm. sure they ' ve 
had that program easily for at. 'least .eighteen 
years*, and- so as the youngsters Gome through the 
^elementary school a*nd move int^ junior high, 'they 
may continue at seventh" and, eighth g'rade and then. 
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continu.e on i.ntcJ7>..of course, the -standard off err 

ings 'in senior high and ^budlld on that. '^'So^ i^^,' - 

* . ■ ■ t ~ ' ---^ ■ , '■ 

I. ' 

the case of the erxample of Bellaire>. you could 

■ . •• . 

certainly .have fifth or sixth grade level fdr...^^ . 

3ome of the youth who understand' 'the translation 

w'ould actually do that^ •An* you can see why now 

the program has actually^ moved into the inter- • 

national baccalaureate , because* that wojald be 

the '.type' o'f "• exper ieace ' you wo-uld nee'd in a pro- 
Is ' ' ' .. ■ ' ^ • ■ 
gram- of that type . " •' • 

YVONNE LARSEN': Thank you. 

. . \ ; ' ' EMEJRAL CROSBY:^ .1 notice that' 

in your recommendations, starting with foreign ' 

language^ as low as possible --May I. get ^just ; 

a little reaction? .Myself, I can remember when 

we used to have some thing like General Languages. 

or something', a,hd all kids in the junior high 

had to . go through a. little language process to. 

find o^'ut whether or not they wanted " to take a 

foreign language,. > . I ' m wonder ing at this, point 

if we how would you feel abou--?. having a 

foreign . language person available in the ele- 

. mentery itShobl , • then having all the. students to 

at least get a little smell ^pf a fareign language 

starting in •kindergarden?'^ 
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V 

OLIVIA MUNpZ : We have had • 
* •' ■ . • • . ■ \ 

exp'erience where the potential is going to be 

with the youngster, so it is very important for 

the youngster to, be ' expo sed to the ; opportunity-^ 

and , given the right „:con4i tioris , a " good teacher 

< . - * 

and all those other f.actors and ^^ariables ^with 
regard to whether, or not they want; to l^arn, ' 
'there is no reason why they can' t' have one.- And, 
dncidentc^lly/ we do have a diverse population . 
I may have'/f paused on that fifteen percent to 
which I referred, but if ' you ' r^ acquainted with 
population in Hovi'Ston, that's what makes' us 
Strong, diversity- So when we teach Spanish, 
we ca-n- also ^ teach: Spanish ^to the Spanish speak- 
ing; w^ have youngsters who are Indo-Chinese;.^ 

you name it, we have it'. . . " 

(The audience respohded 

• with applause-) 
\jAY SOMMER; Any other questions? 
If not,' I wouid . like . to ask one. 

Ng^ivia., I wonder why people think 
that language is a f ril'l , , is juSt added to them; 
it's not part of the curriculum, and Itn view of 
the fact that"^ I- hear so many people- say, "You 
know, language is very import ant . " .And in the 
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final analys^ people think of it /As sort ot b^xx 

added . ( > 

OLIVIA MUN6Z: I think that's 
generally \going to be the tradi^tion, 'the frills 
in' American education > and it's been' treated 'that 
v;ay . ' I think it says that; in - geri'eral , ' v/e cannot 
place that much va^lue on it, and I think .th& : 
re.sponse to the question has been to simply 
accept the conditions t*hat. are certainly les's 
than what they ^are in the other di scipl ines , 

If I-might'alSo add, it is dis- 
criminatory .treatment of a majoif discipline , 
I 'm -sure' you' re aware it '.s the only on^ Where 
youngsters have a choice, and we^ wonder in recent 
years it just' astounds 'me --/that more young- 

sters have ' not ;^elected to take fo<^i^ languages T 

V, • . . • 

At the same time, we're concerned t^caus.e of the 

reports, that John . doesn ' t know,, how ^to read, so 

.* . * . 

w'hy should it puzzle us that John doeSn^t want 

" ' ■ ■ . V ' 

to. take -a foreign language^ So I think it_ simply 

• « 

says that v;e must get serious about this par- 

. > i ...... . . ' 

ticular sub ject • ' ' x 

' • ■ • \ • ■ 

.'JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much, 

' • t5 ^ " * - * • 

(The audience responded 

wi-th applause,) 
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' - Our next speaker is James Kinneavy, 

Professor of English, Department of Englishj^ 
University of. Texas,- Austin; ' ^ . 

JAMES KINNEAVY: I would like' to ^ 
thank memblr'^s- of the National Commission for the 
oppOrtuTtity to speak today on an issue vhich I 
* think may be more critical than any of us realize. 

I personally believe * that there 
peally is a literacy crisis. There^ has been for. 
the past eighteen, years. I.t has not ^ gone away 
X.but is, rather, getting^ -worse every year, and it . 
^ is threatening 5)ur health. ^\ * • " ■ 

Let 'me document these statements., 
right away. The scores on the Sciiolastic Apt\- 
tude Te^tshave been ddcl ining steadily from^ - : 
1964 and show no siigns of when they may level , • 
off But^ the Jg^raduate level Graduate . Record 
Examinatib^is report, parallel declines. The' 
'Natioria^i- Assessment of Educational ^P2^ogress con- 
firms for writing the data'^ supply by the SAT ahd 
.the GRE for reading. . ... 

.0- ' ... 

Many colleges and ^universities 
can 'supply^ supporting figures. At the University 
^ Of T-e.x as where I tti^ch as Director of Arts 
Composition, where^ j.n-'''l 9 6 7" almos t fift^ percent 
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of the entering freshmen were exempt in our' first 

• • < . . ' . ' ' .. 

writing course; today only about twenty per cent 

are, and we are u^ng the same test. 

The problem does not stop in the. 

college years,- Research this past ye'ar. showed 

that our law school has major writing problems, 

and a surveillance that, was made in this past 

V t 

year in industrial, commercial, and governmen,t^l 

* *•» ^ ■ 

institutions in Austin ,>^^^i:Lexas, revealed" the 

malady affects the. World of business and. industry 

> . ■ ■ \ ■* 

There is , therefore , a severe 

declin.e in the literacy of the popul^ation Is 

it affecting our national health as I maintained? 

'Let me'^'ho'ld off the answer to the question until 

I have examined, a £,evy of the salient causes of 

the diseas(e . • , ' 

'The concept of a civilization 
declining in literacy is almost unparalleled in , 
history. What has br^ought- about this, unique ' 
phenomenoja? I'm going to assume that _the causes 
are many and complex, and that you've heard many' 

Q.f them . , • 

Let me , therefore ,^call attention 

to two dimensions of the problem which from my 

' perspective I see as often neglected and yet of 

^ V- ' *• - . " • ^2ij 
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considerable importance. 

One of the dimensions of the 
problem has to do with the teaching of writing*, 
particularly at -the university level. The , 
teaching of writing at the present time in our 
universities is frequently assigned to part-time^, 
non-tdnured faculty or graduate students, who will 
later be allowed to teach literature. At my . 
institution, sixty-thEee non-*tenured teachers and 
eig^hty graduate students teach about five-sixths 
of the composition" courses in the program.. They 
are underpaid and overworked and not deemed 
worthy ^of permanent positions in the university; 
whereas their collea-gu^s ' who teach litera'ture are 
pa'id much more, have lig,hter loads, and are given ^ 

^ ^ • ■ " ^ * -* 

tenure . * . ^ 

• ' * At the elementary a^id high school 

"levels, the p^y is often. worse, altho\agh ^there 
is no discrimination against writing, as such as 
there is at the college level . 'The generic, 
situations in the schools is much mpre^ comprehen- 

sive. Salaries fOr high school an4 elementary 

. ■ • ^ . ' ' / 
'school teachers are so low that frequently only 

a person seeking a second salary for "a famil::^ can 
afford to- teach. . 
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But, in my opinion, the major 
cau^e of the reading and wri*ting -crisis is • 
sociological. Writing as an ac'tivity is not 
honoifed by the American public in the opinion of 
the students. " They see a. surfa.ce picture, domi- 
nated by television, film, and radio in which the 

acts af - wri t ing^ and reading are not viewed as 

* - * • . ' 

important or e ven . relevant . The cultural heroes 

r ■ , , ■ 

arfe athletes, actresses, adtors, politicians, 

■ . . *j 

and big business tycoons. None seemingly need 
^reading or writing to achieve their stature. 

The script underneath the surface 
glibness,' the programm^er who wr*ote 'what the com- 
puter is to respond -to," the novelist who wrote 

■* ■ ' 

what the movie was made from, all of 'these are 
unsung and unseen. More -importantly^, faced with 
the prospect of reading or making dollar signs 
on a paper or engaging in a more pleasurable 
alternative the culture ^offers, the student^ * 
routinely 'chooses noisy rock or television or a 
movie or a spectator sport or a disco. 

Why does the student make su*ch . . 
choices regularly? ^ One major contributory cause 
iS'"^the fact that he has been immersed since his e> 
\b^irth in a world of advertising and media plrqgrams 
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that say ultimately very 'much the* same phrase: 
'^Listen to me and you 'w'ill:,^be gratified.". 

Th,e adverti si ng and onter.taining 
industries dominate our mass media and the media 
dominates us < The notion that. Americans' are 
..relentless pleasur^e huntejrs is a myth which the/ 
sponsors of the ads and these progr&ms' have 
fabricated. jSnd , despite the contrary evidence 

around them, many Americans believe these 40Q ads 

^- . . 

every day that the average city dweller ip sub^ 
j acted • to . ' ' This hedpnistic mythical America i^s 
noisy, gregarious, 'feulgarV and mobile. It is 
■*not surpris'^ing that the acts ^of re^ading and 
writing - cannot '.compete with this myth, -since 
they are its opposite at each of thesq-^four 

points . ■ - 

As the poet Yeats said/^ "Writing 
is a solitary and sedentary act." It is also 
quiet and sophisticated. , 

The exercise of . the same options • 
carry over into political decisions. Like the 
'studBnts, the adult voters dhoose. not to ^ read , 

but draw their political conclusions from the 

»• ' . 

mindless and'endless thirty- second spot reductions 
,5 f ' . ■ ■ • 

of issues which television offers,. The* recent 
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elections , • particularly in Texas, demonstrate this 
'more explicitly. Governor ' Clemen ts in this state 
knoW'S .that whoever can control television in 
'Dallas and in Houston for a month preceding the 
election will control the^^ state. ' Tha voting 
booths ar^ the ultimate test' of literacy to a 
demo^cracy, and it is fa^^ling the test. 

.That is why the literacy crisis, 
which is also a moral crisis, has already becdme 
a political crisis. -A state, which ^c:an be bought 
with bread and circuses is a state that suffers. 

« C V 

Th^ literacy crisis is as m-uch a problem^ of 
making, people want to read as learn to read. 

Can this administration do ariything 

^about . the problem? I believe^ so. In a way, this 
administration is uniquely qualified to strike at 
the root of the problem, precisely because this 
administration has a credibility with the sponsors 
of*the advertising and entertainment industry, ' 

^"with adverti sing America , and is in a position 
to treLl the advertisers: Th'e hedonism which y.ou 
havfe incorporated into a «mass media may in the 
end destroy America. You may be partly respons- 
ible for^'^lack of moi^al^ fiber . In your- ads, try 
to prasent a truer picture of America as 
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hardworking, morally responsible and intellectu-y 
ally adult • ^ 

. . • ' ' ^ 

"So^iu'e other solutions may follow - 

• ' - " - ' • ' . , 

as correlaries. It is true that the . s tu-dents in 

' 'schools and -colleges do not write or read nearly 
as much as students in other cultures. British 
high school students, for example, write three 
times as much as our^American counterparts, and 
French and German students also write more, 
partly because of the seve re • state examinations 
facing- them/* Our students have* -to write more , 
both vertically and horizlontaLly • .The Ha^^vard 

^ experience has sho-wn" that ^ instruct ion in wtiting 
cannot be simply assigned to the first year in 
college and then forgotten; it' must be sustained 
throughout all faiir years; Otherwise "the. skill 
deteriorates. This is what I call vertical 
writing . 

1 And the rapidly spreading success 

of writing across disciplines i? evidence that 
writing is best t^ght when departments are 
responsible for literacy. This is the horizontal 

• •' r 

dimens ion ofwriting. \ 

T also believe that in the schools 
and colleges, sdme kind of competency testing ''is 
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desi-r able, but i'b. should be- *a writing test, not 
just^a test to check the students' knowle'dge of 
memorized grammar and an, objective set of ansv;ers . 
There also ought to be compe tency • te S t ing for... 
teachers. ^ They also ought to ' be able^^ to write • 
and to teach youngsters to write, ^^^^ 

There's a substantial body of 
knowl'edge,;, some classical, some contemporary, 
about theV teaching of writing. We are now trying 
to acquaint future . teachers "with these rhetorical 

techniques . . • 

In addition to^ alert^ing the a^dver- 
tisers' of America o.f the political dangers of 
the"" my th of hedonism ,. this government can also ^ 
encourage ^ -th^ dissemination of, what we already 
know about writing and reading. It can encourage 
graduate. programs in universities to pursue , 
research and techniques' of teaching reading and 
-writing at all levels, - ^ 

Particularly critical is the study, 
of rese^arch into encouraging a .populonas which can 
to want to read. Otherwise, it is effectively 
still illiterate. ^ ... 

. . Finally, everythindf this govern-. 

s ' ' ' ■ 

ment can do tp. help the financial status of a 

. ; I" ■ ■ 23 a , 

■ - ' ■ ■ ' - ^ 
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teacher, particularly 'in the elementary and" high 
school levels, ought .to be invest igated . Possibly 
tax breaks o*f different types can'-be looked into. 
We have to -recapture the'better minds of our age 
.and interest them in 'teaching, both men and women. 
And ' vyfe have \o get the students in. these classes , 
to use -their minds' in read ing._ajxd writing. ► Other- 
wise America will follow , Greece .and- Rom-e^^in the 
list of once-great democracies. ^ 

Thank you. ^ ^ ^ 

■ \ 

. • . (The audience respjonded 

with "^ppl^ause.) / 
I*m sorry I didn't use up all my 

time. • 

*i ■ • 

' . YVONNE ^LARSEN : Mr. Kinneavy, w.ould 

it be your pro.posal*N:hat this writing test you 
speak of, for schools and colleges be in conjunc- 
tion wi.th promotion at the school level and 
admissions -at the-colldge level? . ' 

JAMES KINNEAVY: Yes, v. I think it 
should b'e , on. a. state basis at least. 

YVONNE LARSEN: A s t ate-mandated - 

test? . ' ■ ^ ■ : . '. . .■ 

' . JAMES KINNEAVY: I believe that if. 

• it^s the p^roper kind of test.' » I know of about 

' . ' ♦ ' ■ , . . .. 

\ ^ ■ ■ ; 
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thirty-five competency Jtests across the country 



and many of them^ r. thinks ^re the" wrong- kind, 

I worked'' with a recent test in New York, and 

I.' ve worked ' to 'some extent' with the TABS /test ii? 



this state. I think : they ' re heading' the .right 
direction. They have a real Writing test on 



different! eve Is, 

*i ■ ^ 

/' YVONNE LARSEN: Thank you, 

i ■ 

EMERAL A, CROSB.Y : f was listening 
to som^ of the reasons, or some of the Solutions 
that w6 may have in -terms of reversing the' trend, 
and that is the use of media. Someplace I heard 



that the media is probably one/of our ,four 



biggest influences -- you knowr that 'we've 
talked about the government so this may be 

the" fourth government or the fifth government,^ 
So> if the media is making an. effort to coFitrol 



our thinking then how ^is i't we're going to get 
them to reverse themselves in^^rder that we will - 
be less manipulated ^because ^s yje are hearing 



it Here today, the better. we 're going to be able 
to read and -to write,.. We're going to become much 
more independent^ in our thinking and our compre- ' 
hension, 'which means we're goingvto be less 
manipulated" in terms of thirty-s^^econd* slots that 
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■ . ■ • • '\ 

• ' . . • ■ ■ ■ '' 

may be ' on televi s-j^on . How aire Ve going* to deal 

with' this if they're going to be that fourth' 

power? ' , ' 

. ' ' ^ JAMES KINNEAVY : Well, I wish I . 

had the answer to that completelV^ I think we 

hav.e to recognize the fact that the media are 

t , f ...... 

going to be with, us; people are going to watch 
TV and so on. Maybe they sl^uldn'.t watch it- 
fO'Ur hours a'^day. « , • t , 

What I think we could do and^I 



think the media themselves .have to make these 

decisions is to tonef down the persistent, 

hedonistic message, I dan.'t think I * m exaggerat*- 

^ ing that; 'maybe I am. If that message continues 

to be fed to the public -at all levels, how can 

you blame students of the high Schoois a'nd 

college's for thinking that we are a hedonistic 

It ** 

people? I don't think we 're a hedonistic pepple; 
s'ometime^s we ' ire ^Imosl^ puritanical • But I thi\pk 
'that a more honest effort to present another 
side of the American public by the media would 

le^d away from its being manj-pulative ; or, if 

' ■ #^ •* . 

it's going to be manipulative, it should be. — 

manipulative in ^areas that wil 1' cro ss themselves 

• out. I think that we vshould talk to the med^ia; 
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■ • * ^ ' ' . 

I really do", think- that this - is a serious crisis . 
I ask- myself why, with all the libraries and the 
.techniques that these people talked about xhi% 
morning', why the scores for the SAT 'went down 
again this year tt) 4 24 . It was 478 back in 1963 , 

' «. T» it ' 

the verbal scored Every year, it keeps orf going 

'* o ' ' ' 

down . I think 'the reason* is sociological an.d; 
I chose to'a'ddress the 'issue because I think it's 
a massive cosmic problem, and literacy has to 
face up to that major, moral issue in our society 

" JAY SOMMER:. Thank you very much. 

0 

.You certain ly made listening easie^r than it 
ordinarily is. 'It was .a beautiful report* Thank 
you. ■ 

•- , ' Our next speaker is Betty Von 

Maszewski, the language. Arts Coord^ihalfbr ., Deer 

Park Independent School District., Texas. 

« ' - • 

".^Ms? Maszewski,. . ' . 

' . ' . BETTY .VON MASZEWSKI: These yellow 

* ' ^ ■ *■ ^ ^ ■ ' •, ■ 

booklets which are .bei^ng passed out contain the 

statistics to v^hich J will, refer in-..my report. 

When I began .to time it, it was a little long. ^ 

• ■ ^ . Deer Park Independe'nt School 

District is pinfeed to present a special project 

of our junior high school read ing program fot 
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your consider'a t ipn 



First; let me tell you a. little 



bit. about Deer Park, . W^.. ar4" located twenty^ miles 
sou,th*ast of doWntown Houston, in the heart o£ the 

*'■« ^ ■ ' 

ship channel industry. Our school district has .• 
about 8; 500 students enrolled in seven -elemen-" . ' 
tafies,' three junior high schools, and one' _ 
comprehensive high school. We have a Very 
average studeht^opulat ion . We usually have 
. several National Merit. Semi-finalists and one^ 
National Merit Finalist -pet ye^alr . Only fifty- 
three percent of our students even start to 
. college and few of them finish.. 

^ * Like every other schpol ' district 
in Texas, we are affected by the activities of 
the TexasMegiplature and -the Texas- Education 
Agency. Ob-jectives in all the language arts 
areas K through .twelve are 'specified in-' the. 
Curriculum Framework, developed between 1976 and' 
■197 8 fcy the Agency in cooperation with aduc^tor's 
lay .-prof essionals, ^nd. organizations representing 
a variety of . local public atid private schools. 
In the spring of 1978, the Texas Assessment 
'project was' co.nducted by the Agency, pa,tterned 
a:fter 'the National, Assessment of Educati«onal 



Progjres's. " It v^as a stratewide study designed to 

test 'student aehiev.emei;! t in* reading, mathematics., 

«' . ' ' , ■ » ■ • 

and, 'citizenship , Then -in* Fe^bruafy", 1980 , f-ifth- 

and ninthrgrade ^students throughout the; state 

were administered the Texas Assessment of Basic 

• ■ 1 

Skills , a c-ri terion-re f erenced 'test , addressing 
specified objectives; TABS , as it is fondly 
known to all'^of us who have to deal with it; has 
become an annual activity . ' And many ■ school 
district's, including Deer Park, have adopted a • 
^'^olicy to require students to"master,th<?se basic ^ 
skil Is . • i ^ ^ 

Naturally, the m'ajority of the 
school districts in Texas began to focus-on the 
instructional, needs of the students ^ho failed 
to master ' these^ob j'ectives . Because the primary 
purpose of TABS is to insure that all st^udents 
have the opportunity to acquire basic 'eiduc&tion , 
this; focus is appropriate. However, an inherent; 
prolglem with this focus is that the rnstruc tlonaly 
needs of students, who have mastered the basics • 
are often overlooked. Also, the scope and 
sequence of^'-t"he curricula in reading and language 
arts may be 1 i'mi te d a t the state . or local level* 
by this back-to~bcisics^ movement . . ^ 
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^ ,^ .The opportunities of all students, 

*" . ■ • ' * , \' , ' ' ' 
not' just thQ TABS masters, will be J.imited^ 
**•* . * ' ■ ■ 

accordingly*. Based on,- the assumption 'that sixth- ^ 

grade students .who have mastered all ele?ven 

•grade-level r^ad'ili^ objective^ ^on the . f i f th-gr^de 

TABS would, benefit/ from instructional strategies 

0 . , 

. for • developing h ig;her level cogni.tiv'e skills * , 

,Dpn. Vernon, who was then at the 
local Region 4 Ed^ucational Service Center, 
applied for\ and was given, -a Title 4C develop-^ 
mental grantu This p^roject was designed to ' 

^address -the |ieed established by 1:he Texas Assess- 
ment Program. The target popula^tion for 1980 , 
for the 1981-82 phase of the. project, wes to » 
find those sixth-grade studen'ts in. a medium-sized 
school district who had achieved mastery on all 
eleven reading objectives' tested- by the fifth 
grade TABS that preceding year. • \' 

^ , ; ■ ^he initial status of this target 
population was then defined' by ^ criterion- ■ 
referen'ced ^readln^ assessment of higher cognitive 
skills .that was administered to those same 
students . about the tim^.-they took^ th^ TABS . ? 

We tested our fifth graders very . 
well that ^year because th^y also give achievement 
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testis in tlfe fifth" grade. The instrument that: ' 
. ^\ • ■ ^ . " . . • ■ . ' . . ^ 

we used ta. es^tablish 'these higher level thinking 
skills, was one tha-t^had been developed in 1978 
by a reading s.pecialis t and an instructional 
coordinator from the stiburban scho-ol districts ^ 

in Reg iajn 4 . * . 

This graph shows the objectives 
an.d specifies the difficulty of .the test it^ms. 
The nte^st ,was then 'gene ra t^d by McGraw-Hill from 
its bank .of ' test item-s called Orbit. I imagine 
some df'you are f-amiliar with" it. ^. It hadtthe 
same kind of structure as -the pr-esent: Texas 
Assessment of ETasic SkilJs. Stu"de.nts" must get 
three, out of four correct to ge^t it. . The 
objectives^ and the'item specif ications ^ are ^ 

spelled but iru. Appendix A in my handout. ^ 

^ 

?hen I took tho s"e^' sctu-den t s/ graded 

■on, the objectives and found the four that ,those 

s^eventy-se.ven little. TABS masters had done poorly 

*on. They were reading to ^determine » inference or 

^^draw conclusioTVs , readin^g to determine character 

feeling pr mood, readying * to develop character 

trait or attitude, and reading to compar,e or 

con'trast characters., ' ' s, 

*■ 

• ' Now, you notice that. all of these 
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are\hings that require thinking skills/^ Because 
the project was originally designed to be a 
three-year project, we then are planning^ to test 
irhern- on an e ighth- gr qide- test that tests, tho.se 
sain^ skills . And the eighth-grade /test was 

' • .1 ^ ' . • , 

cJ^v^loped by the sa'jne group of people who had 

1 ■ ■ * • ^ 

dev'^oped the fifthkgrade test. . The difference 
was* that the-reading level was -moved up consid- 
drably higher. "^The objectiveis for this test are- 
specified in Append iix 'b . ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ Then,' after we identified the four 

OibjectiVes for this ' sixth pjg>^ade project, two. , 
t^achers from our target. school developed at 
ifeast f-ive strategies for each one o'f^^those 
objectives. You will fin4 the specifications 
for the strategies and some samples in Appendix G 

The teachers who^ used them chose 
"those as their favorite strategies. We chose the 
junior high school in our 3:istrict w'hic.h. had the 
largest percentage of TABS mad'ter^ en't^^ring sixth 
grade . 

' The teachers worked in^ the' summer 
to develop their '^st-rategies / and by the time 
school started, the'y had chosen eleven stories 
and developed a total of twenty-two strategies. 
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The- use of - the strangles -was then - determined to 
a large extent by the organization of our jun%pr 
high »s.chool reading program. We have a very 
well-equipped reading laboratory in each junior 
high^.^G+rdo^T ^ . 

... ■ ^ 

During one si.x weeks period, the 
students are' in- the labs. While they ar.e in the 
labs, they are in individualized programs designed 
to address 'individual weakne'sses ..^ In 4lternate 
six-week periods they ^re in the classrooms, 
primarily engaged in te^acher- directed group 

s 

activities. And at one junior high, not the 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ . . . . 

project school, students have access to '^computer 
assisted instruction as part of the classroom 

phase . ' ' 

* I would like to "give you a brief 

glimpse of our reading programs. Our reading 
*^labs are housed in quadruple rooms • At least, two 
teacheVs are in the lab each period, available 
for making assignments and giving individual 
help, as well as for conducting small group 
activities. Student assistants check out tapes - 
and cassettes, grade^ objective exercises, and 
file student papers. 

The students 'build their skills 
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m a variety of ways. Skill builders, teacher- 
made materials and you notice how many 
teacher-made materials we have because we're not 
w^illing to have junk like you had examples of 
ythis ntorning workbooks, games, supplementary 
readers I plus small groups on filmstrip projectors, 
cassettes, magazines, and paperback novels, 
Students work alone and in groups- They have 
regularly scheduled free reading . It is ver,y 
relaxing, 1 couldn't resist showin^g you that 
slide, because that child was so cngrftssed that 
he never noticed that the photographer was taking " 
his picture. You notice he \s reading about -that 

cat that jun'ior high si^udents are all so crazy 

V 

about, Garfield- 

o 

^ . students in all. three schools »used, 

their libraries as a regular part in both the lab 

phase and/^ the classroom phase. I '-m sorry we had 

* 

to use natural lighting so that you gan*t see the 

library as well as I'd' really like yo_u tOi * 

' ^ . ■ • , ^ ■" ^ . 

.We have an average of sixteen 

\ / . . . ■ ^ 

volumes per student, not counting the paperback 

books which enjoy brisk circulation. " Students 

learn to locate^ information in addition to enjoy- 

ing cthis leisure reading. . . , 
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This year, another popular addition 
** • 

to our^ reading program is 'the computejr assisted 
instruction lab at one jiinior high, aperated by 

t ■ 

an instructional aid. It houses eight Apple II- 
computers* and uses programs chosen by members of 
the eins tructxonal staff: "Student£$ work -.individu-y 
ally^for twenty minutes twice a week on an 
excellent program called Critical Reading, It 
has a diagnostic-prescriptive format which uses' 
the papabilities of ;bhe computer to branch and. 
recycle. I mention that bec?».ause it is something 
that you might want to look at if you are 
intere&ted in-^computer software. In the class- 
room j^Jiase of our program, the emphasi^ is on ^ 
teache'r-led activity and group participation • 
The principal .material .^is the bas-al reader; how- 
ever, each sixth-grade** teacher .chooses one reaHing 
unit which uses multi-level materials, including 
supplementary master ials , the basic reader.^, hnd 
commercial units. 

The teachers who developed the 
.higher level cognitive strategies planned them 
for th.e classroom phase of . the program- Then 
they design.ed themi\to empha s i ze 'ski 1 1 s which are 
already, in the scope *and sequence, but prima.rily 

■ ■ ■ '24/ • 
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in individual aqtiviti^s. v: ' 

This two-phase program, has-been in 
operation for five years. We try to improve , the 
prog.ram*" evei:y year.V j^^ pleased that last 

year's eighth grade students, the fir§t group to 
have been in the program for their whole .junior'" 
high career, performed betterthan several pre- 
ceding classes on the SRA achievement test . 

I've given you this rather exten- 
sive presentation^ on our reading- program because 
I 4^ope it expl^^ins why the. results of our experi- 
ment were different from the ones we anticipated. 
Our , TABS masters did learn a lot, but not nearly, 
asj much as the non-TABS masters. The TABS non- 
masters in our target population did considerably 
bettfer than the ones in the control population. 
The statistical tables are in Appendix We 
feel that this addresses two of the questions on 
the elever/-quest ion sheet prepared by the 
Commiss ion . 

Yes, we, must offer average students 
not just the academically elite , the opportunity 
to develop thes^ higher lovej, thinking skills. 
An(^, secondly, we-find that even tfeoug-h the text- 

1 0 

books this *year as you may or may not know. 
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^ just went through pur basal rd**ader adoption 

hid made some efforts to provide strategies for 
1 

different learners, they still didn*t have quite 
as much as we would like for them to. Our sixth 
.grade teachers who did this project are hoping to 

t 

develop -similar strategies for 'next year using 
the new^ readers • ^ *. • 

Now,, we think that ou? two-phase 
program wor*ks well because^ whether they've been 
in^ the classroom ox* the lab , they * re always 

c' 

ready to cha-nge,' Our students need to stretch 
their minds all students, not just the 

academically able. No student's learning experi- 
ence should be bounded by the min imum . 

' - • (The audience ' re spondad 

t with applause.) 

YVONNE ^ARSEN : Would you give us 
a hint as to which .basic reader you. selected? 

BETTY VON MASZEWSI^I: We selected 
The One That We Likgd the Best . 

ANNETTE KIRK: Will you give us 

the name? 

<> 

• BETTY VON MASZEWSKI:' 'That's the' 
l^^ame of the reading series. And they are better 
tha^n those from previous years-.j There are 
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differentiated activities for higher level think- 
ing skills and thirtgs like that,_but they are 
• ■ ■ .. » , * ■ 

^ * ■ * 

still pretty much 'middle-of-the-road . , , 

YVONNE LARSEN: You talked about 

4 

developing some of your own materials. How 
extensively do you .deye^lop that? ' - Do you develop 
a lot of them, or do you just use supplementary 
aids? . \ / ' ^ ^ ' * 

' < ' ' ' 

BETTY VON MASZPWSKJ: "We develdp" 
a lot oi our own materials. Both of the 'reading 
specialists in each of .those labs have two • 
periods a day to work on ^materi^ls . " Now, they 
use old . Supplementary readers and old basic 
readers for- a lot of their projects. 

YVONNE LARSEN: How old are. some 
of the basic readers that you do U"se? 

'^-^ETTY VON .MASZEWSKI : ^ Weil, our 
favor ite«- jus t 'went "out of. adoption, jp- 
the^'pro jects that the teachers -have developed have 
writing 'assignments which go with them which is 
why they want them developed. . 

. JAY SOMMER:' Thank you very ijuuch. 
^ ' (The audience responded 

. with applause .) 

' 'our next speaker is Clair ' Weinsteln 
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Associate Professor, Department of Educational 
Psychology, School of Education, University of 
Texas , Justin . 

/. . • CLAIRE WEINSTEIN: First I'd like' 

to say that I'm deep;Ly honor ed to have- the pp^or- • 

r 

tunity to address the Commission today. I thank 

you very, v^ry much for that. 

k ^ - " • 

There been a^^numbe.r of critical 

issues raised in the course of things since this 
morning. And the particular interest that I have 
in the area that's been given as the domain for .. 
this particular- Commission hearing is individual^ 
learning skills , ^ learning to learn. W^at can we 
do ■ to help ourselves learn better? What can' we 
do to teach students ways to' help themselves to^ 
learn ft\ore effectively, to manage their own 
'learning? ^ ' . ^ 

9 

There are ' a , number of problems 
that were raised' this morning by 6r. Anderso.n in 
his address and he talked about a number of dif- 
ferent issues that relate to designing curriculum 
materials and what can' be done to optimize this 
process. 

'inhere are also a number of problems 
th'^t were raised by Professor. Smith-Burke in her 
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presentation where she talked about instructional 
processes, procedures, practices. What can we do 



to improve these? . 

/There's *a third ' side to this, tri- 

\ - 

angle that I ''d' like to talk about, which is what 



can we do to improve the learner? What can we do 



to help learner^ optimize how they can learn from 



these better prepared textbooks, these better 



des'ig.ned curricula and these instructional 



practices? 



Okay. Improving curriculum mater- 

V 

ials and improving instructional practices -~ I 



want to" make it clear that i do^n*t want to talk 
'against these . I'm just talkingabout ano-ther 
part of the triangle,, the piece of the pie that 
we ' re interested in . ^ • 

■ Okay. What are these effective 



strategies .that we're talking about? Basically, 



they fall into four different domains . 



The first is called me tacogni tion , 



metamemory. This involves using procedures , tha^t 



have ^een developed that help students monitor 



their own learning. It's the old idea"of knowing 



how you know when you've learned something. Or, 
more importantly, how do you know when you don't 
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understand so^that.you can do spme th\ng /abqut it? 
"Vl don't know about the rest of you, but I , know' 
I've had many bc,casions where I've been reading 
something and I go along and I still think I'm 
doing great, but suddenly I realize I haven't at 
all been paying attentionf^'^to owhat it is f ' ve been' 
reading. , \ 

^ : • Most *',people . tend to have- this 

experience, more or less. The problem -is, a 
good student will stop and say, "I don't even 
remember what I've been looking at; I've got to 
go back over thi.s." A poor student may^ be able 
to recognize that maybe something is wrong, but, 
then will continue on,' will not go "back. Their 
monitoring process is a very inef f ici^n t one . 
Even if they are awa-re of some problems- with, what 
they're doing, they really dOn 't know what to do 
about ""it, they haven't the strategies to cope 

i 

wi th i t«, * ' • , • . , , 

Okay. . Second type of strategy ^ 
domain is called /information processing or 
knowledge acquisition. Everybody^ tells students 
what to learn. Very infrequently, ho^wever , do 
we ever say how to learn it. We sa^,"Okay. To 
learn this knov7ledge , you have to relate it to 
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what you already kndv-"^ Have you ever said that 
to a poor student? Wfrat does that^-mea'n, what do * 
they know? 'They gripe, they go home , they\say, 

'^To learn my knowledge I have to relate it what . 

? '. ■ . 

I already know- -How? What do I do?" So they. 

ft ■ * ' ^ ^ ■ " 

■ '• . • ' 

read it over* and. oyer and over. 

^ Okay- So this is the second 

strategy and that we need -to be focusing oh.' 

The third is one that's not qui-te 

obvious' in a learning situation.. And this is 

self-management skills , a broad area-' This 

relates to thing^ such as focusing attention, 

concentration^ areas which we're u-sed to talking 

about, but -also to a n^w c^ne - Thi3 one * now ■ deals 



with anxiety management. The reason for this is 
because' at the second grade level wfe have'^ fouhd 
that anxiety, performance anxiety, is a trait; 
it's something you can use to characterize a 
number "of different student.s-'* If ,we put these 
students in-to certain 'learning situations anci ask 
them' to perform, their performance may very well 
be a function of this debilitating ankiety- 

So teaching student,s ' to deal with 
anxiety is no t*" some thing you do just in college 
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courses fo-r senigrs,. but this x^B something that s . 
become very . important at all levels of the 
tional system. ^ ^ 

• ^ Okay. The fourth broad area of 

strategy types ' is "study skills. Now, here I'd 
like^ to di^^erge a bit only^ because my orientation 
,is more cognitive, a mo:g^e active learning orien-- 
tation, but traditionally, ..studies of study 
skills involve marking text or underlining 
certain types of notations, ^gaxn, placing the 
learner in a very passive! role. Traditib.nal 
study-skills are not active study skills, th^ey. 
are passive study skills. They derive. from a 
* paradigm in psychology* that' call behavioralism , < 



where it is believed that if you go ahead and 
modify materials out in the environment you will 
automatically produce learning. If -you have tlje 
right curriculum ,; you will' automatically produce 
learning for all students- . " 

We know that it doesn\t hurt 
anyone , however , when it comes to te^chifig steady 
skills, we still do i.t as if learning was going 
to automatic a llyocGUr. 

Okay. So those are the four are^s. 

t 

Ajidi I would also like to point out . that what I'm 
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saying* about- 'these things *isn»t conjectur^e, it , 
isn ^ t ■ some thing I made up- on' my way^ over thinkin'g 
'l^'ll have somet'hing to say t-o the Commission. 
This is based on very, very strong and critical 
data that is based on a lot of -work^ we ' ve done 
as well ' as other people loo'king at- the "d^^^f f erence 
between good and poor students, putting them ihto 
different kinds of lea'rning s ituat ions ^ and see ing 
what happens, instead of talking about it, or 
guessing', pr having'" the . students give us^the 
information.* , • ^ 

We've done this, for example,^ by 
exaonini.ng leaf ner^ pro tpcols ,. by comparin^^ mh-ny 
learners whb are ^nore or. less successful, by 



.s ittin ' g down ana ac Lu -aibi^-giD-ir^^^-^ g 

so-,,. 

tasks with them .V . 

It*s also been done through' assess 
ment 'studies ♦ For example, we * re ' developing an, 
instrument to assess the, degree-. to which students 
do use learning strategies in such a way -that yo-u 
can, prescribe remediation, in^ other words, for 
diagnostric purposes where remedd'ation can .be 

provided'. ' ' , 

• . ■ ' ' ' '' ' 

There is'^nd instrument available 

4 

a,t this point to assess learning strategies in a 
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brQad sense. There is nothing thatt teachers can 
use if^Vhey want to find out ''What do*es my 
student know about this?" or "What doesn't my 

4 * 

Student know about this?"..- 

Another area that the' evidence 
comes from is' empirical tests of hypotheses that 
are derived from the empir,ical literature, and, 

. • s ' . - " . ' ' ' ■ . 

s ■ 

finally, evidence comes from training studies, 
studA-es^ where you take some of these findings 
that have been done, where you 'iollow^'good 
learners a^nd you .follow learners ^^hts^'^^re T^ss 
successful, train thc^m in these strategies and 
see if it has any effect iDn' learning . ^ 

o . • ^ 

» o • ♦ 

Do they learn more when' they read? 
"IJa n-~tlTey^a^^irt- b e tte it" -tc—dl f-f mrent typ -e^-e-f - 



leWxning situations? » 

Okay. Th*e background I gave you 
is to try to make some sense of some of the . 

things that we ' re doing with this I hope 

' I " . ' ♦ ' ' 

you're running 0]q the same time I am The pro- 

•n 

j.ect that 'I direct isTcalled the Cognitive 

. * • * > 

Learning Strategies Project. The purpose of the 

. I, - • * ■ ■ 

project is really very, very broad. \ ^ 

Basically, if you're Interested, 
as I said, in learning to learn phe'nomena, we 

-CO/ ^ ' 
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work with middle school students, "we work with 
high school students, .junior college^ four--year 
college,, university, we do some work with the 
elderly, but I'll restrict my' comments to the 
junior High through college laVels. 

We wor^k with a- variety of popular 
tions within those levels and part of that i& 
because^ what we*ve found is that implementation 
of any kind of change, particularly in the junior 
high high school setting, requires co-mmitment 

from different levels of the system. If you 

'■1 ' . 

don't look at all levels of the s'chool s^ystem, 

' ■ ■ . 

you're finished before you begin with something^ 

like this. ^ ■ 

What happens is you go in, ^create 

■ ' * "a. 
a. terrific demonstration pr5gram, you have a lot 

of impact, you "^get a terrific general article • • 
out of it. You leave, afid two years later no one 
in the school district even remember? the study 
you came in and cojiducted. ' , 

•*So, what we try to do is involve ^ 
administrators from the superintendent level down, 
to- get a commitment from them for the type of work 
we do.. We work with teachers; we talk about 
teachers, we t.alk with --teachers about the 

0 
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strategies we're talking about; why they are ; 
important have' demons tr at ions for teachers to 
try to get them mot ivated , that this-is something 
important in improving the school district* 

We also teach some thing . that' is 
called the me tacurr iculum , and this is teac^-ing 
learning tQ« learn v/hile teaching the' regular con- 
tent'-areas. It's a buzz word that we created to 
indicate the particular type of teaching in the ^ 
content areas that we/ re talking about. * We w.ork 
wi th parenVsf^^'^As 'a m,atter of fact, on the ^ 
auspices of NIE, we produced a booklet, for 
parents on how they can work with their children, 
junior high or high school children, or even, 
upper elementary grades, and what-^the^ can do to ^ 
help them learn more effectively, to, teach them 
some of, these, skills. 

Okay. We also work directly- with 

' J ' ' . - ' 

students.' Wec^ve developed training prog,^ra:ms, we 
do workshops, and we'd like 'to talk about one of. 
these just as an example of the kind of thing 
we've been able to accomplish. 

Th^ University of Texas, like most 

4 ^ 

universities, has a number of students coming in 
now who are euphemistically referred to as 
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academically unprepared. This .means everyth'irig 
from " they . shouldn * t really be there, but because 

• ; • , ^' 

of some ridiculous policy they a2;e** to "students 
wh0/.-for oive reas'ofi or another, there's ^a very 

« „ / * ^ 

good reason to believe could be a successful 
university student, but because, of the skil-1 

. , V ^ o . 

\ ' ' ** 

I ** 

deficits we do not feel -really have too gobd a 
chance a'^t making it,'' We also have students in 
this course who have already been put, on ,scholas~ 
tie probation,^ We have some* who, are recommended* 
by advisory, and we have a very .ocfd group. of 
^straight ^ -studen-ts who take the\course because 
they are afraid they may^^have missed something 
and, before they go -to graduate, school, .^law school 

or medical sbhool, they want to make sure there's 

• . ■ ^ 

nothiag 'they missed, so they.' re in" there with 

'4 

these students who are flunking ^out, I should 
point out, we elifninatod the high achievers "from 

* * X / 

the data analysis . I will be talking about .^^ 
• * . i» ' . 

V7hen. we first set tbis course up; 
- - % 

our purpo'se was to- teach learning to learn skills 

to these ..students • This was a number of year? 

ago, *and some of the things' that I talked about 

; ' , ^ 

before, particularly* scl T-moni toring kinds gf 
skills, management skills, oven some.of the' 
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Uiformation processing "skills, we didn't know as 

much about them as we do. now • We feet the gour se 

up as a traditional study skills kind of course 

with some other thing^ qoing in,. But ba-sically' 

a fundamental study sk i 1 1 s 'course , the same type 

of thing you have in learning assistance centers 

from^ Harvard to Stanford; €his -is not un'ique to 

the state of Texas, this problem. . 

Well, we did all sorts of things; 

we were very, very pleas-ed with the .course. 

Ex^'erts looked at it and said, " Te r r i f i^c , . you 

guys have one heck of ^a good* course . '* The 

students said, ''This is wonderful, even tlxough 

<) 

there's a lot of homework." Teachers *in 'o.ther ^ 
.class.ee felt this was terrific. There was,on.e 
minor problem. 

When we evaluated the course^, we 
didn't find that -much ^di f Terence in performance. 
Everybody was very hap^ry, 4,mt f ew* people were 
learning any better than ^ they were before they 
took the course. So wo . con t"ac ted a number of. . 
schools -all aroupd the country and said, "Hey, 
what are we doing wrong? It's embar rassiirg . I 
pu^t together the best course I can; the only 
thing, it's a flop. What are you -doing 
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differently? " . 

* Well, we found puf what they were 

doing differently, they ,w.eren''t evaluating their 

program. When you don * t . .e va 1 uate the program, 

you can, talk about it with a lot more confidence 

than^ I could talk about my prggram, W-ell, I 

. figured that didn't work, so we went back and' 

tried , slowly over several years , really seven 

years to be exact,, to see what we could do to 

improve the ^ituatio^n, , * \ 

Currently, the course deemphasizes 

to a 'tremendous extent what initially was the 

overwhelming majority of the course, and which 

unfortunately is what is found in m-any colleges 

and universities still. The course now totally 

emphasiz'es metacomprehension •type of skills, 

knowing- what you know, knowing what y6u don't 
» <^ 

know, strategy utilization emphasizing' inform a- 

• ■ » .„ . 

tion processing, the se 1 ^--manageme n t skills. ' 

i 

\ YouMl notice, in cspite of the 

fact .that these skills are not one^ ^ that people 
Dften- consider effective relative to other forms 
' o f achievement or o ther forms of 1 i j:eracy , we 
7 are now getting absolutely dramatic results ^f rom 
this course.' The s tudents s ti 1 1 like it, » although 
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they ^vtill complain about the amount of homework. 
The faculty stillVlike it; all the people invol*ved 
still like it. However, now we have data to show 
that. we are significantly reducing tension; we 
have data to s-howithat the student advising 
offices are having a much different time dealing 
with students who are taking our course. -We have 
standardized test scores which demonstrate • 
advances of thirty, forty,, fifty percentage 
points averaxf-e for students who are participating. 
And I'm not talking ^about a few students pulling 
Up the mean , I * m talking about the modal cliange 
for students who take the course. We're liaving 
differences i*n grade point 'averages in semesters 
♦afterwards, we're having dif^ferences for students 
who are on some .type of scholastic proba^tion or 
hea^ding for it after they've taken the co'urse. 

♦ 4 

So there's a lot that can be done.\ 
My belief is ^that the kinds of strategies we're 
talking about are very important . * I have one 
prejudice, and that is although I *think that ^ . , 
improving curriculum and improving instructional 
methods are ve ry important the one thing you 
can*'t iose sjght of is that these students are 
going to graduate some day. We I'ose' them at- some 
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jt^oint. Even graduate students graduate, some day. 
They go away £rpm us; you don * t have them forever 
.Hopefully,* when that .ocgur^s tll^ey will keep learn- 
ing. Now, if that is going to happen they ' ve 
got to be able to learn in something less optimal 

• ■ _ r k 

than finely designed curricula a>nd materials' th^t 
are totally geared -to pitch to their, ^trengths*^ ^ ■ 
and ignore their weaknesses. They have got to 
be able to^ t^k.e more responsibility for' their 
learning, more r e spons ibil i ty * f d'r managing and. 
knowing where b-hey're at and what they ca-n't do, 
as Professor Gra\veS' said^ v ' » - 

I don't want to sound like the . 
University of Texas is the only place worrying 
about democracy at 'the moment; but my full belief 
is that democracy is founded; upon a-n in'forme.d 
citizenry and an informed citizenry is one that 
must possess crit^ical learning and thinking skill 

Thank you very much. 

JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 

AN1>IBTTE KIRK: It* seems especially 
important in light of the previ^ous paper that we 
do have to retain those skills' because of the 
immediate influe^ice and so many voters, citizerus, 
being in'f liienced by the media. And unle'ss they 
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develop these - higher" cognitive learning systems, 
it is going to be disastrous, for t^e. country in 
generals 

' CLAIRE WEINSTEIN": I, can't agree 
more. 'The situation i§ really absolutely fright*- 
eni'ng when you interview as I do graduating 
seniors in high schools, or students that are 
coming into a community college or four-year 
col lege or university , and their inabil ity to be 
able to obtain-' information in any kind of criti- 
cal- way ^or make inferences or to acquire informa- 
tion *from something new and to analyze it at- any 
l^vel at all ,that you would consider reasonable, 
that a person should be able to do. When you 
look at/that and say, "This is *the cream of the. \ 

crop," it's frightening to think.. what else is 

* 

out there. I don't mean that to be tacky, but -- 

EMERAL A. CROSBY: Allow me to say 
two quick ones. We 'Ve talked so much about 
teacher education-, and I want to know if are 
you involved are you in a department that's, 

involved in teacher education at this lower level 
And thQ second question is: *I picked up the term 
• someplace "rehearsing" and is that part of what 
the me tacognit ion is?". 
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. ' CLAIRE WEINSTEIN: The first one 

« 

'about teacher education is d little embarrassing 

to respond to. My belief is that this type of 

thing should be an integral part of preservice 

> 

teacher . education , before they go into the 

a 

schools. The teachers haven * t ^been taught this 

i 

way. They're fascipated. We have no trouble, 

an'd this is the truth, we have no trouble getting 

- . • \ • ^ . . 

teachers to come to our sessions on their own^ time 

with no pay to learn this kind of, thing so they 

will be able to use it in the classroom. And 

it's very clear when 'they ^ get there it's almost 

It 

like a self -^help sess ion , "Wow, nobody ever 
taught me like this either The embarrassing 
thing is that th^s cours*e, in spite of the fact 
that it is taught in a college of education, it^ 
is not only not required,, but students are X 
encouraged not to take it. if they are in the 
preservice teacher educatior7 program. Nobody 
considers it important enough to be included m 
that. This is something on the side that 'fS very 
embarrassing and very true, and true in most 
places . 

1*11 give you another example. 
This -^i^s^also a little bit embarrassing, but we're 
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going to be working on a chapter for the Research 

4 

and Teaching on Learning Strategies with a col- 
league in Santa Barbara^ and yet there are many 
people in^the field who do not think it*s reason- 
able, to have something in learning strategies, 
but yet they deal with teaching strategies and- 
they've expressed this, to me. 

Okay. In terms of the second 
questian, there's two types of reh,earsal: One 
which 'fits within this and one which doesn't. 
Unfortunately rehearsal has a meaning to a lot 
of people in terms of rote repetition. Rehearsal 

and rote repetition is the same to them. This 

t - . 

is what we call passive rehearsal. It's 

unfortunately the major strategy used by many^ 

students who are less successful in school^ we 

call it the brute force method. You know, you 

go over and over and over it again. That will 

not get you anywhere . 

I? ' * ' •■■ 

Act'ive rehearsal is where the 
rehearsal itself is not the objective, rather 
the rehearsal is to create further ocqasions for 
learning^ to help maintain something^ long enough ^ 
to S9'rt 0'£ work its way into your mind°so that 
before you forget it, you have a chance to keep 
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trying to actively process this and you won't 
lose it, so that active rehearsal definitely 
fits ii^ |i:iere . Passive rehearsal does not at all, 

JAY SOMkER: Thank you very much. 
You have an unfair advantage; you speak ^quickly 
and cohg^sively. 

" ^ CLA,IRE WEINSTEIN: " I was born in' 

Brooklyn and we speak fast in' New York, 
- - ' JAY" SOMMER': Our next' presenter is 

Patricia Sturdivant, Associate Superintendent, 
Technology Department., Houston Independent School 
District, 

PATRI^CIA' STURDIVANT: Good after- 
noon, s^chool member s Committee , TEA officials, 

- ■ A- , - . - . I ^ 

and invited guests. The day "has been a. fu41 one, 
I'm delighted to have' the opportunity to talk to 
ygu. to-day . 

■ ' I used to be a teacher of reading 
and language art^ before I be cameras cina ted wi th 
the ability that computers have toservice a com- 

o . ■ 

\ 

munications environment. Today I will be tall;eing 

to you about the computer as a tool for promoting 

« 

language and literacy* 

A few week's ago, a major computer 

company announded that it had sold 3 0 , 0 0 0 ""copie s 

■A 
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of Pac-Man in three weeks. This popular video 
arcade i^ame'has just become available for the 
home computer and kids all over the country are 
buying it ad.ults^ too. We know that today's 
students are fascinated with computers. Educa- 
tors are becoming more aware of the ways i*n which 
we should use these tools an4 how they might be 
integrated into the curriculum. ^ ' • 

^^ But schools are looking, unfor- 
tunately, at the computer as a supplements^ For 
the last eight or te-n ye^rs we've been lookrng 
at this technology as something that we add to 
what is already going on. . 

^I'm suggesting that the tec'hnology 
provokes us to reexamine the pre sent, curri culum , 
The models for innovation employed in recent 
yeairs place increased demands on the teacher. 
The curriculum has become oversaturated . I think 
teachers are doing just about as much as they 
humanly can do, and that we've got to starto 
emphasi z ing models that improve student produc- 
tivity as well as teacher productivity . 

Computer technology offers many 
potentials for improving student productivity. 
Computers provide ^ means of increasing time on 

0 , 

o ' ' ' ' 
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task* Computers are becoming more capable in 
their ability to simulate human activity. Students 
mtlst le;ai:n new communications skills in order to 
survive „in society because it is beqoming more 

^technologica.lly oriented. ' ^ * 

■ ■■ ■■ -t, ■ ■ .. • - .... 

:As educators, we must become aware 
of the hew kinds of co.mpetencies that students 
must hav6 in order to succeed in society. For 
example, the availability of vo i ce • syn the sis and 
woifa^-processing capabilities have 'made computers . 
important learning tools. The ^question is not 
"'^ whether computers can be used to- provoke language 
and literacy. Rather, the question is how quickly 
can educators prepare themselves for^this new 
technology? Can we be responsive e no ugh 'to 

change? , ■ / ^. ' 

In my pr esen;ta tion todayV, I want 
to share three sets of^-data with you. Number one, 
some reasons for using technology tOc promote 
literacy. Two , the role of the computer in 

C . _ ' . . ■' . • " 

f. 4 

promoting h igh- level think ing . Three , some new 
communicat i,ons skills that students will need in 
listening, speaking, ^ reading, and writing. 

^ As a background, let's review some 

of thfe-ways in which technology is impacting 
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language learning. ' First of all, there is a . 
rapid explosion of information , the availability 
, of the home computer networks. is at our fingertips 
There will be less need for. us to retain facts, 
because w^ will now have^ tools to retrieve them. 
But it's going to require a higher level of 
cognitive ability to* survey that huge data base 
an'^d extract from it what we will need in order to 
make -decisions, , . ^ ' 

Cable - television is going to allow 
communication betw^een people v^o are sepafat.ed by 
distance. The potentials ior sharing language 
and cultural experiences will be maximized 
tremendously, / 

The potentials of ^hardware and - 

software 'are also affecting language learning. . 

New capabilities .of computers such as voice 

recognition- an'd synthesis, as exemplified m • .the 

^ Texas instruments' Speak and Read, have opened* 
' ■} ■ * ^ ?i . 

up a whole range of ins tr uct ion^al possibilities. 

Computers can. rlow . sy nthes i ZG 

speech which makqs them appropriate tools for 

foreign language, English as a second language, 

0 

and^ bilingual instruction. Computer graphics,' 
color, and* animation can now be used to 
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communicate concepts -that would have been very 
difficult to convey if text alone were, used. 

Next; very important is our 
increased access to- word processing. The avail- 
ability of th-e personal computer ' wil 1 allow 
individuals ^to use the computer as a magic pencil. 
Writing can .be done on the computer and easily 
retrieved to accomjnodate the addition and deletion 
of 'concep.ts. The . computer , in fact, can be used 
as a tool to help the writer reorganize his • 
thoughts. It*s very frustrating -for students to 
have to* work with paper and pencil and revise and 
revise. Sitting at a terminal, they are going to 
be able to be in control of a dynamic and inter- 

active ' medium one which will facilitate higtier 

/ 

cognitive abilities becai^^^e they will be able to 

/ • . , ■ % .» ^ * 

be ii^'volved in that communication process. 

/ The capability promoting language ^ 

(j^velopment can be maximized.- The computer, 

» 

when you think about it, represents the best 
embodimient of the language exp^erience approach to, 
instruction. With the computer, students can 
manipulate ' the relationships between reading, 
writing , and speaking . The computer actually 
becomes a catalyst in a communications 
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envii'onment • SJtudents can compose communications - 

1 • ■ ^ • 

? 

and then send them to other persons through 
electronic mail. 

The n^xt area is very^ important to 
those of us. w-hc^-are language educators because 
.all of the„ discussio^n .we We had today has invol'Ved 
how we c ommunicate With one another , For 
thousands" of years men have communicated with 
one another^ and now we are learning to communi- 
cate with machines Computers arfe capable of 
performing human tasks. In fact, computer s • now 

t I , 

have artificial intelligence, Man must not only . 
learn how 'to communicate with computers, but Jie 
must teach them whjkt he knows. Computers are 
becoming more powerful, which means that many of^ 
the demands now placed on humans will decrease, 

V 

students will need to learn computer languages 

(CD 

in order to communicate with computers, and those 
languages are going to become very important ^as 
*we enter into a new era of man/machine interface. 
An essential reality in today's technology, ^ 
another important factor is the comprehensive^ > 

assessment of communication skills. Publishers 

» * • 

are testing materials which contend that com- . 

■ <* 

puters .will test capabilities that present measures' 
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cannot accurately assess, '"^e impl ications f or 

measuring language proficiency wdll need^^^ to be. 

- • ^ • - ■ \* : 

carefully examined inflight of t,his new texhnolc^gy 

As we looK at the roles ^of the ^-^^ 

computer, we must consider three 'major functions/. 

the tutorV the tool , and the '±utee . " The applica-^ 

tions shown on the tr ansparenciej^ are illustrative 

of the kinds of applications' that I'm talking ' 

about • ' * . 

In. the tutor role, the computer 

is used to convey information to the student in 

an interactive mode. Computers can te^ch '"students 

. important, reading skills' which will be the found'a- 

tibn for teaching critical analysis «of more 

challenging literary discourse. Students can, 

learn, with the availability of voice synthe- 

sizers, many «of the decoding skills* that are 

consuming teacher time, ^freeing teac2i;£rs to react 

• »' • ' 

more c rea tively . with their students. - \ 

Secondly, the computer can be used 
as a tool to- accomplish a chore f or ts .user . 
Writing and editing, for example, can be easily 
accomplishGid by the use -Qf a word processor. " ^ 
Testing' gan also be accompl i shed \)y a computer. 

The role of the computer /*as a ' 
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tut<»e will become increasingly more? important. 

■i ■ . . : 

' t » 

■ G - 

In this mode the .BtucU^nt can-* teach .the computer. 

This teaching will require an unde r s'tanding of 

'logic; liogo, a computer language developed- at 

the Massachusetts Institute <5f a;echnolbgy/ does. 

not reqcuire an understanding of coordinate ' 

geometry and mathematical symbols • You communi- 

c^te with" the computer using natural language. 

r — ' * * 

students do* not have to know 'how to program in 

o rder to learn the concepts of computing • 

New communication skills will 

certainly .evolve . Technology is demanding them* 

We're, going to have to look at the versatility 

of. decoding and ^nco'ding strateg.ies. Traditional 

notions of what students need to know about 

listening, speaking, reading, =ind writing will 

certainly be expanded. *I implore you to expand 

your thinking as you make your recommendations. 

In listening, students will have 

to unde,rstand voice . synthesized speech, because 

^ computers are going to be talking to us ^soon.- 
We're going to have to use _con text. ..to clarify 
pronunciation. Students* will have to understand 

• compressed speech. They must learn how to com- 
municate with voice recognition units, com>putera 
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that will open the garage doors, turn on the 

oven, and certainly thosb direction^ are going 

^to get much more complex. Students will have to. 

^e^velop a new vocabulary ^for understanding com- 

pUter messages. For example, when the computer ^ 

talis yNDU that you've inade a syntax error, it 

means that the computer has not been programmed 

to understand your input. . ' . ' 

. Reading sk-ills. Have you ever 

stopped to think about the fact 'that computers 

use different characters? Many s^aadents in our 

schools learn how to read characters on a com- 

( 

puter terminal and are puzzled, because the 
characters displayed are different from those 
in textbooks. Students must develop skimming 
and scanning capabilities if they are to 
efficiently read information presented on a 
visual display screen. Students must develop, 
reference, skills to locate information stored in 

r 

a computer using a menu to^ locate a computer pro- 
gram on disc. This skill will be as important 

s t 

as learning how tOr. use an index, or table of 
contents . Students must also learn how to use 
locatioyi techniques to retrieve information 
presented on a previous display. Since only one 
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display is presented^at a time, it's not like 
looking through a book. We're going to have to 
understand the relationship between , contextual 

0 

material and- comgjxter graphics. Advertisers ' 
know how important gr^'aphics are in conveying . 
iirtages. They are sometimes more, important than 
the printed message, ^ : - 

' And, finally, writing. Touch 

■' ■ . • J . ' 

typing is jgoing to become^ a critical skill to 

computer •'literacy , Studjsnts must learn typing 

in order to sharpen writing and camposition 

skills. Manual dexterity , speld, and accu^racy 

are\.required to input »dat,a into'.-tfte computer. 

I've talked'about several factors 

"that are' inf lueacing out ability to speak,^ read, 

and write. In conclusion*, I think conrpi^ters, 

aloing w'ith television, video discs and fele- 

communications have the potential to enrich the 

communication process in many Ways.^ Interactive 

technologies demand that we use the computer as 

a communicati-on environment. Computer-based , 
* ' 

xnstructioji, word processing, touch typing, and 
electronic communication will be new dimensions, 
not replacements of the traditional curriculum. 

.But we must keep our strategies 
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updated'. The application of new technology will 
probably be the unique challenge of ^ the next 
generation and will' make appliea>tion to ch'ange 
critical. For the first time in, history, students 
will deal with' .the v/or Id as they have made it , 
not as they have found it./ Future generations 
will have the technological too'ls t^o create 
society changes , providing they have the informa- 
tiorr and value .biases to proceed wisely.- Language 
edu<:ators will help^their students by providing 
them with the kinds of skills they need to function 
successfully in a computer bas^d society., 

\ ■ 

To accomplish this goal, teachers 
m^st become computer lite'rate. Computers can^ be. 
used to promote- those, aspects qf learning for \ 

which they are be st .suited to free up^ teachers \ 

• . \ ■■ 

to interact with their students in ways *that 



computers cannot . , The poten.tial for improving ^ 

thfe quality of life is grea"'t . The students -are 

' " ^" ' -I 
^alr^^ady. ready,, but the tea>chers are not prepared. 

Their ability . to' meet this' challenge , ^ I ■ th ink , 
depends tcJ a great extent^ on the recommendations, 
that your Commission makes-V 

♦ Thank you . , ^ ' . . *• " 

• (The audience responded 
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with applause.) ''^V-^ 
JAY SOMMER. Thank you very much* 

ANNETTE KIRK: 'In this way of the 

. *" ' 

future/ in this brave new world that: is inevitably 

* ' ' \ " 

coming, do you see any problein in the -~ you men- 
tioned the word value base — Now, do you have 
any problems at all? Everything is sounding 
positive in , your speech, and I'm just wondering, 

'do you see 'any problem with society or with this 
takeove*r of technology? 

PATRICIA STURDIVANT: I tHink that 
it has 'very tremendous impl ications .f^r the 
democratic principles upon whicjr q>ur society is 
based, because we're alread^y^'^r^cognizing that 

, the affluent have increased access to* the tech- 

nology. There have .i5een many federal programs 

/ 
/ 

designed to equalize' educational opportunity in 
the laKt fifteen years. The advent of' this tech- 
nology has. -upset the applecart. Our society may 
be di^fided. into two camps, those who know about 
computers and those who do not.- I think we must 
address this equity of access issue before it is 
too late . . . 

ANNETTE KIRK: It does seem that 
way because of the tremendous way that it's^^coming 
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on without, in a Sense, any philosophy developing 
behind its use. If'just seems, as if it's an 
inevitable kind of thdng" that the schools are 
adopting it, and I c,anr understand them wanting 
to do it, I '^m ju^t wonder if, at some po_int^ a 
philosoph^y of caution should be developed, I''m 
thinking, in a way, however, that you have just, 
as you have people who have come here from. other 
countries, immigrants who never learn to^fspeak * 
the language, and so • conseq*uently they are always 
with a problem and then their children go on'. 
Are we going to have a generation of people who 
never will be able to use computers, and then 
the next generation , in j( sense, will.be trained 
inthatproc^ess? 

PATRICIA STURDIVANT: Many specu- 
late that this is a possibility, 'but I think- 
computers have the potential for equalizing 
education opportunity if children have access to 
.these tools early enough. Computers may help 
offset some of the environmental deficiencies. 

In the .Houston Independent School 
District we are trying to address that through 
several dimensions, through a teacher training^ 
program that emphasizes computer literacy , 
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pointing out not only th? potentials of the" com- 
pn^>^, but also their limitations. We emphasize 
a collaborative model involving the use of the- . ^ , 
computers both at home and at school. 

. EMERAL A. CROSBY: A comment. I'm 
glad to see that 70U mentioned typing, and I 
think that this is not really a question to you; 
I just probably want to say something. 

We're looking at typing; and' it's 
just very recently in\ terms of drafting th^t 
drafting teachers now \have a requirement that 



students learn to type 



, because now they can 
reduce drafting by one-tenth of the time by 
doing it through the computer; and I'm wondering, 
too, whether or not we may have to look at that 
method of teaching typing, whether or not we 
have to take a whole year at the keyboard? 

PATRICIA STURDIVANT: It doesn't ' 
really take. that long. In fact, there are many 
computer programs that teach students keyboarding 
skills. Efficient typing promotes time on task. 
Students shouldn't have to look around for- the 
right keys to input their data. If they do have 
to look for keys, opportunities for student 
interaction are minimized. A student gets more 
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opportunities to* spend time on task if he knows 

•how to type. Typing speeds up your productivity • 

^ EMERAL A. CROSBY:" Well, what I 

was going to make reference -ta^>w.§:^ th^t we may 

have to look at our whole process of teaching 

typing, because with people learning to type 

without having to come through an addi tional 

wa'it that may require a whole year-. .Six-, and 

• seven-year-olds are going in right now and doing 
> 

it and we want to, ^gain, be involved in what is 
happening. We may have to look at our whole 
teaching process, because I. don't thin.k the j3om- 
puter is "going to wait for a"^whole year for a 
kid to learn how to punch the dials when he knows 
exactly what keys ^he ' s going to be able to usBv.-^ 

JAY SOMMER: I hate to ^interrupt 
.you. I thaijk you very much. ' . 

We are going to stretch our legs, 
or stretch whatever you like, but be back in five 

mi nu te s i , , . • * 

(A brief receS;S was taken 

JAY SOMMER: We halve*' eight 

presenters who are going to take five minutes 

or so. The first person to make the presentation 

f - . ■ - 

is June Dempsey. She's from the . Oniver s i ty of 
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Houston . . ^ . 

• " JUNE DEMPSEY: Thank you. 

I am speaking on behalf of the 
Association of^ American Community Colleges and 
Junior Colleges , I received a phone call last- 
week frei/i. its president, Dale Parnell, asking if 
I knew about the. hearing, which I did not, and 
asking me if I would re pre sent the Association 
on his ^behalf since he cannot be here'. And I 
asked him what he would like ifie to say; and he 
said whatever needs to be said about developr 
mental education . nationally . Because I am 
disturbed that, in looking over the program, it' 
.appears 'that developmental education is neglected, 
|:hat ig my topic: Developmental Education for 
Exc^'el lenc^ . 

I'm also speaking on behalf of 
the Western College Reading Association of which 
I am past president and have been requested by 
their board to represent them in the^e remarks.. 

o 

In addition, I'm speaking ovt 

behalf of the National Ass^ociation for -Remedial 

% 

and Developmental Studies, in Post-Secondary 

<. 

Education on whose board I also ser.ve . 

First of all, I think maybe 
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developmental education programs have sometimes 

not been, necessary and considered synonymous with 

excellence. I would like to begin with what. 

developmental education can do to contribute to 

» 

excel'lence in education and in and of themselves 
can represent excellence in .their programs and • 
the results. 

What is typically included in 
developmental ed^acation programs? .a^ually 
improvement xti study skilLs> habits, and averages 
reading / math , writing, and usually the'se are 
presented ina variety of formats. Courses with 
or without credit, labs for tutorial assistance 
on an individual or small group basis, supple- 
ihentary learning assistance courses for. students 
of law , and , of course , a how-'t'O- s tudy-toiology 
course. And the supplementary course is taiight 
by a Skilled specialist who at.tends the same 
biology class and works with the instructor • in 
devejloping the best study approaches to that 
'particular 'discipline.' 

Sometimes there are special 
improvement courses workshops with a special 
focus such *as time manage^m-ent , preparation for 
graduate school admissions exam, such as the 
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graduate exam or the LSAT, research writing 
assistance and often thes^ p'rograms include 
diagnostic and placement testing services, 

counse-lLng and advising. ^ • • 

• • ^ ^ ' ^. 

. . These'" prog'rams you can see ar^ not 

' 0 " • 

necessarily by definition . remedial , but they 

range from preparatory programs. which by many 

may be considered -remedial , to ^ssistajnce pro- 
» . ' " ■* . - 

gi^ams- designed to improve ■ students ' status by 

helping t!iem develop the skills, habits, and 

attitudes known to be . associated ' with succe^ssful 

pe£f ormance in college. • . > 

^ ^Studies have 'found that these 

prog.rams, learning assistance or developmental 

'education programs, can be found vin seventy-five 

percent of the senior colleges in the United 

States, and the ^greatest growth oZ these programs 

is in medical schools, as there is a cont;ijiuing 

/ - 

need for these programs, as we find colleges 
acro3S the nation . raising admission standards 
Vn^d high schools instituting college programs, 
as we at. th^e University of Houston applaud h:^D 
for their efforts in this behalf and. the efforts 
of the cQorcJinating "board in considering the , 
recommendation of a statewide college prep model 
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for high schools. ^ 

Somci statis'^ics I have will con- 
vince you of the^ need for these programs. It 
may seem unrelated at first, but if you will 
follow the sequence, I thirfk you can see where 
I ' m heading . , . ^ 

First of all, there's ^ decline 
in a number of traditional college-age students 
attending college. The average 'age at the 
Univers.ity of Houston central campus is twenty- 
seven years of age J These students, because they 
have been out of school for a long time, lack 
some of the basic skills, are missing in time 
management skills and have fo'rgotten some things. 

^Students who se parental income is 
.less than $4,000 have a thirty-one percent 
dropout rate, where students whose parental 
income' is $30,000 or more hav^ a four teen-percent 
dropout rate . 

Third, the 1963 birth rate, a „ 
little over four million. The 1975 birth rate, 

i 

a little over three million. Birth ^.owest among 
the middie-class white Americans: in '63,. 21.9 
percent; in '75, 14.8 percent. 

-3 

What does this mean? In terms of 
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s-tudents ' success in qollege and the need for « 
these types of programs? If I could just clos-e 
by making some recommendations • ; I have lots 
more statistics that lead to the point. 

)' JAY SOMMER:' You can ha.ve a minute 

f . 

r ^ • . ■ 

or SO . . ^ 

"^^^^^^""^^ JUNE DEMPSEY: Thank you. 

— Some "examples of excellence. 

Contrary to Dr. VJeinstein's findings, I did find 
a number of examples of excellence . If I could 
tell you in particular about "one of the 
University of Houston central campus an minority, 
engineering. program. PROM students, which is ' 
.the acronym for the' minori ty; program , are retained 

at the rate of seventy-five percent in oiir 

. ■ / 

college of engineering. The retention rate for 

(J • .. 

< 

the total population in the college of engineer- 
ing, twenty-five percent. Amarillo College found 
that Lts students who were enrolled in develop- 

Nm^ntal education programs did be'tter in terms of 

\^ * ► • 

gr^^epoint average than those who did not but 
shouldxhave enrolled in these programs and better 
than the \^^st of the college population. 

Miami' doubled retention in four 
year's with the addition of a basic skills program. 
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Tritan College" was able to have sixty percent-of 
the*^ students who enrolled ,in the college needing 
developTuental education successfulAy complete 
four semesters at' their* institution- This, *: 
despite a ' national dropout rate of fifty percent 
in community colleges • ther University of Missouri 
at Kansas City, with their supplementary study 
skills program for biology students, 'found that 
their students had s*ignif icantly better grades 
than those students who did not enroll, and they 
controlled for- the motivation", factor 6f those 
students by only comparing them^to those student^s 
who wanted to enroll* in trfe special , Assistance ^ 
course and were unable Xo because of work^^ 
conflicts . 

There's lots'of other research 
coming out of Northern California ani.oth'er-'^ 

placets that supports excel'^ienee in de/Ve'lopi^ental 

- ' "'^ • ^ 

education krfd I .would like to urge tfie * suppor t / • 

' - " - ' I . ". . '- ^ 

of this group for: these programs ^nc^, in addition 

I ■ /. ' ■ ■ \. 

support for' fu-ndihg for these progrlams . 
\ ^ . • \' JAY SOMMER: Thank yo.u very jBUch. * 

Any questions? ' 

< ■ • * 

^ . .YVONNE LARSEN: The record will . 

stay open for , a mo'n th anS if ther e/ s addi t ipnal ; 
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documentation that' you wa.tit^ to submit to the 
commission, please fe^el free to do so, 

JUNE DEMPSEY.: We will. Thank you 
JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 

(The audience responded 

t 0 

with applause.) " 
The next' speaker is Jane Porter, 
all the way from Austin. ^ * • 

JANE PORTER: \ Thank you, Mr.. 
•Chairman and ladies 'a,nd gentlemen of 'the pa;nel. 
I don't have a prepared speec-h', . but I have some 



concerns 'which I would 'iike to express very 
briefXy . • , 



One program that is headed in the 
direction^^ of excellence and I would like to men- \ 
tion.' My concerns are that I find nothing in 
the '1 iterature about the Commission's study on 
training of administrators . t We've talked about 
training teachers and we've taljced' about what we 
do with children and youngsters, but the Xey - 

per so in any school is an administrator who 

■ *^ 

says "Yes, we will do" and "Nov wlll^not do"- 

these things^. And I'm concerned that you iiave 

r 

not addressed the problem. 

In m'y work, which is primarily the 
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secondary schools, administrators, teachers and 

counselors throug):io.ut a four-state region, I find 

that there is a diminishing number of educational 

leaders , among the admi-nistrators - The newer 

young Turks coming aTong are trained in bricks 

arid budgets, and they^'know little ^bout quality 

• # • 

education. I. don't. know what to recommend in 
the way of training for them- I know some of 
the^ educational leaddxs who are still hanging on 
in the state are doing an ex^C'ellent job. and have 

'some intern training program^ goings on that are 
reariy splendid: But I'm concerned about the 
training' of acimini str a tor s and adijiini s tra t ion . >. 
Teachers need to be encouraged by theit 
administrators; the*^ jieed to- be encouraged to 
try programs of excel lence ' and to go back for 
'training and retraining and continuous training , 
if* you will, throughout tJiei;r service as teachers- 
Without administrator-s ^ who^ are knowledgeable *ab(feut 

'the needs in this area\ I think we are missing a 

bet . ' ' . ■ ' ' . ■ .'. ■ 

A program that I'd like to ta],k , \ 

about whi'ch has just had * some re.al impact in 

^ ■ ^ ■ ■ *' 

this region very recently, I'm sure yo^ re 

familiar with the- advanced -placement program, 
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it*s bepn a /program that's been availa'ble 
nationally\f or more than twenty- f ive year s , but 
in. the last'/two years in this- regiQn, a number' 
of diff erent ' college people have called and. • 
talked to the college, board of representatives • 
qind myself and my boss and are cisking what can 
we do^ to pefhapg- strengthen* the ^quality of educa- 

V • ; ■ " • 

\ 

t'ion in public schools. We like wh.at we ' r-e 
getting in the "way of .adv-anced placement 
students. Whaf can we do to help scVi^ooTs pre- 
pare students in th§se areas to get i»nv6lved in 
the program? My boss, Dan Rosha-ra, took 'that 
-ball and. ran with" it. There now is a consortium 
ot seven'^niversities in this regioi^ whose main 
purp.ose is to , provide summer institutes fpr 
practicing and ' prospective advanced placement 
teachers.. In the ins'titutes there will be. 

six of them this summer, or rather 'six of the 
universities in tfhe consortium -- the purpose is 
to help^ teachers focus on those areas in their \< 
discipline, in which they 'have majored, where 
they We had problems in teaching youngsters . So 
they .can study in depth, find; teaching^ strategies 
that will work and .can go back to the classrooms 
w'ith excellence as their goal. 

\.29i 



We ' re • thrilled' about '^this. We're ' 
excited about wh*at \s happening\ Just this week^ 
on- Tuesday^ "the professors aje going to be. . ' . 
teaching these bourses^ and. there are going to 
be courses in English, biology .mathematics , 
American history^ chemistry and Spanish. The 
professors met with prof essdrs ' from Nother p^art's 
of the .country who have h^d 'similar insjtitutes 
on their campuses to go over' the kinds .o-f things 
that .they've done' and to. form th*eir\ st r^tegie s 

and to'' plan .on the program areas they 'ire going ^o 

1* : 
offer this summer. So there ;is arvaila^ble to 

■* . ^ ■ 

teachers an opportunity to ^^ar-t icipate .in 



institutes. They 're^open ' to anyone^wHio wants 
^to apply. They may call my office ^'or calf ,the 
institutions whdcA will* be buffering the ' programs^ - 
if they Wish." . - ' , 

YVONNE LARSEN:' ^Orte-of the -early-ron 
conclusions of the Commission was tha£ the 
princiRal or the* si te admrnist r.a.tor is responsible 
^ for the' success and/or f aiTuTe-*"o'f " the school, and 
* we are very much aware of -iihat. ^ There is an 

Ongoing necessity "fO:r administrative tra.;ining'r - ; 
and *I think probably* one o:^ our quarterly 
.Commission '^meetings will delve intg that particula 
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area .,.' A variety' of you state assoc iatit)ns , as* 

• recently the. ACSA Association of California . 
School^ Administrators ha.d as their, annual 
co'pfer,ence t.itle that Leadership the Key of 
Excellejis/e . And so this , is something we are , 
aware ofi We're sharing documentation 'with . 
t^arious commis sdoner s • and we wUll be alert during 

our deliberations*.' v 

V . " : J7\NE PORT.ER:' / Thank* you. . ^- - 

J AY'^ SOMMER.: Our next presenter 

is -Kay Bell . " - • 

"■-^^ KAY BELL:' ' Thank y6u for t'he 

oppOr funi J:y to' address you all. I'm KSy Bell, 
and X'm preaident of . the Texas Classroom T^achers^- 
'organization^... I al^o came" i,n fromv Austin . I'm 
' also a twenty-year foreign language teacher?' I 

■ 1 ■ - ' 

• teach- Spanish*. . /• "ly v' : " V ' . / 

* . ' . W'e've heard a lot o f ' great : tttip'gs^^ 

- coming out of the Houston Independent School.. 
, District, pnt most indepen.dent school districts 
In" Texas are small school Mistr-icts , one-tiigh- 
school school 'divStricts that'.have extremely 
: liftiited opportunities .for 'their students. So I 'r' 
want to talk abtut'-- in ligh^: of^these smaller^ 
school districts, because I ^se^^^very little 
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excellence in many of the places* wheire I go to ^ 
speak at' looal association meetings;, 'and^J h^ear 
i Lot- of worried t^eachers- talking , • - 
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I have been *a proponent' of ^ « 

bilingu^^l education since .the days of Dr. George 
Sanchez, and that * s a. ' Iqng t ime ago. They're 
naming high schools afte^ him.' now, ^But in most 
places, it's a farce, it's being taught by whqe.ver 
*th-ey can find in .a. school district who speaks 
Spanish,' no training in the teaching 'of bilingual 
education'; the courses are' taught almost, com- \ 

* n • 

pletely in Spanish and you will hear mispronuncia 
tions of words. I . have '^been 'in qlasse^ with • 
prospective bilingual teachers and my first-year 
Spani3h students'* can read and write Spanish ^ 
better than; they can, . ^ ; 

\, '.I'm very worried about^our' c-hildre 

and th^ professors teaching these prospective 

1- ^ ^ - . /- , • 

biling.ual ' te.achers are extremely worried , The* 

■^t'e^achers'^are- .unprepared, there are ^ la-ck of ai'ds 

In 1:116* classrooms^ an-d classes of Jt'hlrty. are • \ 

' • - *■ . ■ • ■ . r : 

'* ' ■ ' ^ • . . • . ' '■*'., 

common ► - ... 

ESL.\ Well/ irf" the .elementary 
sch'ool. levels it almost . doesn ^ t exist. The - 
children are- jus t.f armed out- In the middle / 
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sclioals, ^he * state minimum is forty-five ii[iinutes » 
a day*. ' In. the high' schools, it's one hour" a day." 
And 'then the students »are put out anyplace. If 
they're "Indo-Chinese students \.% is assumed that 
they all speak 'Frexich , -and so they're all put 
into French - classes.. ^If 'they 'rfe Hispanic 
student^, they're always pu't into the Spanish 
classes; and hopefully there's'also another 
teacher somewhere in the. day who^also has a 
knowledge' of ^Spani^sh. and they/ re slbtted into' 
those classes as well. The children' sit- The^ 
mos1; f rustratred 'teachers lo know^ a^re tho^e teachers 
who have, rion-English speaking students pl.un'ked^ s . 
down into'^their classes and they-don't know what 
" to' do with . that child because ' they 've gpt twenty-\ 
^ nine .other Vids they 'v'e got to t.each his tpry or ■ 
'math or English to . ;^ Fore ign^ language is a frill, 
the first to go Wheji programs are cut. * Well, 
m^be not- the- firsts . chor a-le ^^mus ic is. probably 
th6 first; the'' ^and or^ the f 00 thai 1 team^^ll ^ 

always be the 'last. ^ " / , 

\ \ . . / , . 

• ■ ' ^ 'it's -lovely to he'ar foreign 

' . , ' ' '' . 

Tangwage 'is taught in -Houston- K through twelve. 

■ ■ ^ - ■ f . ' • . " ' . 

0^, what a dream 1 ^But in, most towns' in the state, 

elem'enta3?y school fo*reign language- w$nt ten years 
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ag6 • It's' being ^taught not at all • ^Middle' 

* 

schools, forty-five minutes, maybe, eve'ry other 
day and the^n it ' s supposed^ to -be fun and nobody 
is supposed to have to do ^ny "work, and you're* 
supposed to pass* all of 'them^ , ' 

' • ■ ''"^ , ' ■ ; ^ ' . ■ ■ ' 

Higho school 'Well, I have found 

I hear people t.alking a*b6ut counselors not 

'> ^ ' . ' 

co'unseling student-s into foreign language.. I 

, . -'it 
Jhave found tfiat hot, necessarily to be so,muK::h 

the probleirt as principals not going to the trouble 

to find qualifled^ teachei:s/, not car ing ' what " 

i 

language is taught. Latin is' gone foi:. all 
practical purposes^* and nobody h^s bothered to. 
do any studying as/^o what has been done in 

Philadelphia and 'Washing ton , D.C. with Latin in . 

/ ' ■ ■ . « 

.th^ elementar/ schools and how it can be related 
^to. basics and language training. * ^ 

' ' . / ' ' ./ • r 

:' ' . Language ^ 1-abs have been q(ll©^!yed 
/to deteriorate. In many instance-s the- equipipent 
has been pulled out so ^^they can^ use the classroom , 
for other classes.. . ' , . " . i 

. ' ^ : In finishing, the. Texas* Classrooin 

Teachers Association has- -promo ted teacher com- 

* . . * \ ♦ • 

petency testing all along. But • we /also"^ support 

a one-y.ear internship for prospective teachers.. 
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■\ ' ■ ■ 

We think it's a necessity. The ,demxse of NDEA 
siqnailed the demise ot interest in foreign 
languag.e ' and ' the .teaching of foreign languages » 
• I would 



like to see the Preside^^t's 
foi:eign l^ngi^ages' 
r-ecommendations be looked-^' in.tp v^ery seriously 



Commission on studying' 



and followed if at all possible 

* ■ * , » 

(The audience responded 
with applause.) 
' JAY SOMMER, .Thajik you very much. 
Are there any questions? 



Our nexjt speaker Is Judy. Walker^ 
JOD.Y W7)lLKER DeFELIX: As an ^ • 
educator, I'don/t shaire' your" pessimism^ in bilingual 
education/ I think there.' s a lot of -excellent 
things going on and I think haVe a^ lot of c 
literature in the field .that points out personal ^ 
effects of an education in two languages; so, 
L'^e entitled my presentation Bilingual Education: 
A Tool for. Promoting EducationaJ. Excellence^ 

, ' ' There are - many reasons that have, 
postulated this. Biliriguals tnay be m6re inte^- 

. ■ - ' \ ^ T , ^. ■ , . 

ligent. We'd likel to think. that. 'Bilingual 

■ *■ 

education promotesj native language confidence, 
develops cogni tiveVand academic langua'ge skills 
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* • 

not developed if. the minprity language is 
ign^ored. Bilingual children ma.y have better 
awareness. Additionally, many scholars have 
pointed out the benef icial ef f Qcts* of language 
study. Many of '^those point's will be iterated 



by the President's Commission on' Foreig^r- Language 

• . 

and International ^Studies. And I would second 
Ms. Bel 1 ' s comment to look into the recommenda- 

* 

t Ions . > , 

The question remains. If scholars 
agree that language study is beneficial, why are 
lay people, parents, and students so reluctant 
to support second language study programs? 

-I believe ther^> ar.e- two major 

a:riswers . The first was proposed by Sampson iri \ 

^1977 in her critique' of English* as a second 

language methodology. My experience is that the. 

sa.me criticism is obtained for all second, language 

teaching. As Sampson writes, "Although the basic 

assumpti^ons that underlie the teaching of second 

language have been ^challenged on several fronts 
•■* ■ ' % 

during the past ten years, there have been .no 

fundamental ch^ariges in classroom teaching 

•* . * - 

practices." *• 

In spite of the great deal of 
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research in ••second language l^earn.ing and acquisi- 
tion, the relationship between those findings- and 
the ' teaabhing of languages, is indirect. Instead 

of jbeing taught how to apply the'se theoriJBS, ^ 

' ■ ■ - 

student 'teachers are ^sub j eci!ed x td- tUings such 

as. whether manipulative di?ill*s are better* than ' » 
communi captive drills.^ \ ' • - 

' ^ ■ In fact/ 'Sampson •pt)ini>s out, "In 
no other: -sub jeot area, including first language" 
teachinq , are students init,ially exposed to 
irrelevant an^ -meaningless content as a *stage on , 
th-e way to meaningful workV'' • ^ • "* 

/ . Mv^recommendation tQ the Commission^' 

is 'to suggest that the;^ .be .changed w'itTi trans- \ 
la-ting, t^t^e psy choindu's try -theories to classroom 
practices. Colleges of (Education should be giver\ 
responsi^il'^PL-^^i^ to test various approaches in 
real classrooms with students of various ages, 
cultural backgrounds and motivations. Scholars 
_.s'.ould investigate the aspects of native language 
teaching m'ethodology "which should be .r e^^san'ably 
^applied to different classroom languages. 

The Commission might recommend ' - 
rewards for scholars involved in classr6om 
applications. > ' h - ^ 
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/' • iThe second point will be"" h'ard^r • 

• ^ /- ■ . . ■ 

for the CommissioFi to resQj.ve,._I think. It is^ 
the lack of -prestige of ^-ecorid language -learn- 
ing. "To take a most extreme? example of bilingual 
education, Sampson ^state-s. that the only sec^ond^ 
lang^uage 'teaqhers wiijb have consistent success 
aire biling.ual teachers. ' ' t» . . 

There are pr.obably numerous mpti- 
vational , psychosocial-, and methodological 

■ f 

reasons .for the success of bilingual education.* 
But in spite of h igher achievement in children' 
in m'ost bilijigual programs, the.pr^ss, the 
parents aiid ^you hear iricrease3 on all levels. 

You might look at Time magazine, on your news- ^ 
stands^--- they all attack bilingual education 
on unfounded grounds^^ - ' . . / - 

I believe these attacks are bas.ed/ 
on.'fear -df bilingualism and, that this fear ,ca-n- 
tributes to the lack of" prestige- for slanguage* " 
learning at all levels . > * • ^ 

Although the Commission cannot 
expect to impact a ^ nationwide phobia*,- ^the^re are 
some'^steps that might .po-ssibly contr ib.ute to ' . 
lesseni'ng the fever. First, support all " lg.nguage 
programs as part of the basic ^6urr iculunt . There 
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is no'^thing i^o^ basic than understanding class- 
room ac*tivities, .which is the founo^tion of 
^bilingual education. 'In - addition, - ^linguistic 
'awareness* of .the nafive origins of English could 
Le enhanced by promoting bilingual education for 
'all children,, especially those , in bilingual or" 
multilingual region_s . 'If language training were 
separated. from two extremes," deficiency education 
on one -hand and expensive frill on another, 
bilingual edu[:atio-n could, be seen for the basic 
'tool that it is. ' 

\" Once this is- achie^ved the second 

step couTd^'TD^^ru That would be the ..support for 
turning all second. , 1 angiTa-g^.pro^gramo into 
bilingual p^rograms by teaching c&gnj^tive areas 
in the , targe t • language . In this way, we co4ald 
give all . second language leao^ners the advantages 
of reaffirmation ^f language skills that 
bilingual education s tude nt s have • . -~ 

There are some other things that 
we may possitbly do, such as promote language'' 
teaching thr.ough advertising campaigns in con- 
jAanction with some of the professional organiza- 

/• • ^ ' 

tions -that are doing tha t r ight ^now . And we might 
recommend working with members of Congress to v * • 
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assure that these recommerudations of promising 

\ ' • ' ■ 

programs are implemented. 

There has been* some feeling among 
practitioners that the Commission on Foreign' 
Languages* recommendations* just died, and I 
wouldn't want that to happen here. 

JAY SOMMER: Are there any 
questions? % • ' - 

YVONNE LARSEN: One comment. You 
mentioned the prestige of 'a second language. ^ I 
don't know if th'e audience is aware ,or not, but 
our Chairman, Mr. Jay Sommer, is fluent in ten 
languages and is expecting his eleventh, which 
;will >^be Swedish; so certainly the Commission is 
well-informed in hearing of the foreign language 
challenge that we do have in this ' country . 

JAY SOMMER: ' I wouldv like to ask 
you a question. Could you tell' us just a little 
bit' about your own background in bil ingua li sm? 

JUDY WALKER FELIX: I have a 

PhD in Spanish language and literature and I was 
teaching here in Houston- in HISD'mahy moons ago, 

r 

and so I saw what was happening to children who 
didn't speak English and so I ^Bnt 'on. 

JAY SOMMER:' May I ask, are- you 
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of Spanish background? / 

^ ' -/ ' • ■• ■ 

.\ JUDY WALKER^/De Felix,: 'No. I took ^ 

Spanish in~ college, and v/as a language require- 
ment. You mighligtaj^-^ that in1^o consideration. 

. . JAY SOMMER- Fascinating, Abso- 

lately .fascinating . Thank you very much. 

(The audience responded 
with applause • ) 
Our next speaker. will be . • * <>. 
Barbara Glave.^ That's how I ^ead it, 

. ^ BARgAR^* GLAVE^: That's correct. 

' JAY SOMMER: -Thank you. 

BARBARA GLA\^E? Ladies and gentlemen 
of the school, board and the Commission; I am here 
before you because I am convinced that foreig.n 
language" instruction is conducive to'^the native 
•language proficiency in, literacy. I represent 
several interests. 

First, I am sec.ond of three ; 
generations of native Hous tonians-. .1 spent^.all 

^ of my precollege education I'n Texas public 

» 

■ schpols, eleventh and twel-fth of which were here 
in the .Houston Independent " 5'chool District.. In -' 
three academi c " year s instead of four, I took all 
~of the required academic courses" of Ei*^ish and 
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social science^ pure science, and three^ years of 

French 'and two years Qf- Spanish. By the. time I 

gr aduated ^ f rom high school irt 1963, by virtue *of 

ordinary course work I had received an excelle;nt* 

public education; ' I had significant knowledge 

In math and science and was proficient arid 

literate *in three -language.s . My high sclibbl 

diploma meant that I' possessed , writing skills 

and eureka I :reading skills" at the twelfth 

grade level . , ^ - 

■ • ■ ' ' ^ ' ■ • ^ I, 

V I am also here before you because 

I have spent the last t^^years teaching Spanish 

and English .as a second language at the 



University of Houston Downtown College, a local 

■ * * 0 * ■ ' " ..; 



f ou^y ear * open admis s ions, publ ic institution 
with a diverse student popul.ation from across . 
the 'country. All of our students enter with a* 
high school diploma or GED. ' _ 

Unfortunately the margin of 
difference between what I learned twenty-eight 

<J • r _ • • 

■» . ■ * . ' * 

years ago -an^d what my students learn today in^ 
the same school district is appallin.g . In any 
given semester many of our ^entering fres.iwpen 



must enroll in remedial English , math, and- read- 
ing courses because tii^'ir: high 'school ^diplomas , 
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unlike m4.-ne., "^do not guarantee cer^t^in prof icren- 
cies at the .twelfth grade level, indeq-d, not 
even at .the tenth . ' 

For example, thi^ past fall, 19 8ol 
some- 100 students of the 430 students given the 
Nelson-Denny rea^dihg te^st read at or below^ the 
etid of the sixth grade , ' These are ^college 
st;ud.ents . And axiother 150 read at or below the 
eighth. Likewise in * the fall of '1981: Of 
approximately 1,500 entering freishmen, 7 2 4' 

V 

enrolled in English l'300f or basic ' writing , a 
euphemism for remedial Engl ish grammar and 
composition. None of those; 724 ^were * non-^lng>lish 
speakers. It is no tewor thy lihat "the majority of 
the students in our remedial English^ and reading 
classes have never taken lan*guage. Indeed, it -i 
an unfo3ftunate coincidence 'that it has be-en the 
practice, if not the policy, that some schools 
of th.is Houston school district, to discourage 
students with less than a B at^erage, from taking 



a foreign language in high .school. ^ 

It is .my position, then, that the 
lack of foreign- language instruction rel^ates to 
low writing and. reading skills . That is thSt 
for^eign language instruction increases native . 
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lang*\\age. li\.teracy. . ' ^.'^ - * 

c ■ ' '. ' ■ ^ 

\ ■ • ■ 

Finally, I am also hete' before ' yOu 
. - [ - " . 

as the pre,sident of HATFL,'* HSuston.Area Teachelrs, 

; of Foreign. Languages! I a^k you to consider that 

■ forei=g*n languages ar^ ^a. critical priority to 

basic education and an intricate component of 

literacy. We^^believe that foreign language \^ 

education has seVeral inner^. benef its whicfi are* 

, apart from interpersonal communiria^tion • 

0 

First, the languages of fer ♦ 



s true ture order , organi zat ion , Vftd sfe'^lf -dLsc^- 
plijie. They help us to 'categorize', -an essential 
- skill, to departmentalize to sort ideas accord-* 
^ ing to relationships between them. They help .us. 
to take a fres^ look at out native language and 
to understand and to mas ter'' it better . They , help ' 
us t;j>^vefbalize English and they go farther 'still . 
These skills spilT over into other di scipl'ines , * 
word problems, and formulas, math and accounting, 
technical terms of engineering and natural. ; ^ 
science, hundreds of contexts to law and medicine - 

Implicit, then,, in the cry for . 
iiteraey^ is the urgent need to' return to foreigh 
language • requirements . For it is no mere 
coincidence that dec 1 ining enrol Iments in foreign. 



lang\3age .parallel declining ski?as in English, 
math and science. ' . , ' * V' 

■ . ■. Thank ydu . * • "■ 

(-The audience responded 
' •■ : with applause.) 

ANNETTE KIRK: Are;^ you suggesting 

that p'^erhaps ^"trudents -with b.elow B averages ^ 
i • ' * »*'"..■ 

should take foreign languages? • ' 

> ^' ^ ' ' ■ . : 

. ' ^ BARBARA GLAVE : . Absolutely. -I 

think especially Latin-. It's a suggestion of 

: 1 . ■ . . ■ ' ■ ^ , " ; ■ ' 

mine that/l believe, Dr.'walker told us about 
• the. "stjpidies in %liam.i Beach 'where -students who 
were doing qiiit^fe^ poor ly. in' Engli sh .-were put info 
■foreign language; I believe it was . Latin.. Then.^. 
they went back' in their English' classes and .^hey 
were improVed significantly. ^ • " 

ANNETTE KIRK'': ' I never 'heard that 

* u . 

statistic, ^so I was amazed. 

"" BARBARA GLAVE : I might remind ^you 
as most of you know, a number of colleges are 
reinstating the foreign language requirement. 
Of co'urse^, the latest of . the major universities 
i^s Yale, and it is my under standing " that, the 
■ 'schools' in" Oklahoma , at the University of 
Oklahoma, "propos-e to require a' foreign., lan^^uage 



as an entrance requiremefit as we hope Ul* in . . 
Austin do.es next; 
^ * ' ''EMERAL a, CROSBY: You mentioned 

and would imagine that a graduation requi:pement 
- fy-om high school --.^ ' , 

• BARBAR^ ' GLAVE we- 
■ were requir^ed^^^tc^-tak^^ two years of foreign 

language to gb to* college; we n^ever could say ^ 
no ' to that , 

EMERAL a: CROSBY: Arg you requir- 

ing it pniy in high school, or «would you advocate 

rt at the low^r le^^'el? Because if ;the kid ^nnot 

read by the tame he gets into tenth or' eleventh 

grade, I Vm not sure how much benef it it would be., 

•although I'm su-re there woul^d be s^ome 
* . • ^ ■ ' 

BARBARA GLAVE : ' How did he get to 

tenth gr.ade if he couldn't read? * You "see, that's 

* * • . 
my question • . 

EMERAL A. CROSBY: Well, we *have 
a whole let of them, 

^ ^, BARBARA GLAVE : ' "But if you heard 

they get a high 'fechool ' diploma. and they 
still can't read. 

. ^ EMERAL^ A, CROSBY: But I'm asking 

where are y6u requiring the language, the foreign 
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/ ' .BARBARA GLA'VE:* I personally would 

\ . - ■ , ' , " 

haye foreign language, requirements' at ^any level.. 

\' ■ - • ■ ■ •. •■ ■ ■ ' .- • ■ ■ 

and at 'all levels. I would ^tact with kinder- 

darvden'. ohil'dren if necessWry. ' " • ' 

• \ JAY SOMMER: Th^nk you very much... 

* . \ '■• • ^ , - , ' 

. ^ Are there ^ny^ other-, quest ion^?; 

^ ' • ■ * . • ' ' • ' ' / '.^ • • 

* V (.No -response . ) ^ 
t . . . 

^ • There have been many statistics 

- ■ / ■ ■ . ■ ' 

this is for the information of m.y; colleagues^ -- 

' ^ ' 0 . ' - . 

that children- learn best ^ foreig:^ language at 

early ages. I me'an, I'm sure that yo^ will ki;iDW 

* 

that) and -I'm wondering why people wa^it- until 
they are in junior tliigh .school and in high school. 
I.wondeK, I -guess because they want to see Ijow 
badly they will do\\^ " ^ . . 

' A VOICE: The fcommissipn mig.ht be 
interested to .know that in ^Hp-use ^ill 246 of the 
twelv^e coht'en€ v^reas that ' are requiifed , one' of 
those content areas ^is "Other languages, to the 
extent possible." The other eleven content' areas" 
do riot have .that "to the extent possible . " They;' 
are goihg around^^the ^ state and* getting input to ^ 
.the essential elements. There has jDeen just an, 
, overwhelming response th'i^t indeed, foreign and 
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t- ^ . ^ ^ ^ • ■ 

second languages are necessary and ^are important 

aftd shbuld be offered at all levels. The. prpblem, 

and it seems to be an insurmountable wall, is the 

small** school district that pe-ople relate to and 

the logistics bf the implementation. Now, it's 

very interesting that overwh^elmin^ly all^^fclie 

ed-ucators • — and 'they don't have to be foreigh-->^ 
• ' ■ -. * 

langu^age teachers,- they ca-n be any kind of 

teacher --.-^-say "Yes, this is important. We would 

want this for our own students; we would want to 

begin it ^t the elementary . schocls . " 

; . Well^, how are you going to do it? 

And that ' s the rut and the. wall in * Che logis^t ics 

of implementing such a -prog^ram. Actually, if we. 

put ^ our iifeids to it, we should be able to. 

JAY SOMMER: I just wonder why ^ 

that doesn 't become a prolplem- in f inge^painting . 

I shouLd be ^ mare . serious and say why -doesn't that 

become a problem in any other subject? ^ Why is 

that a "problem specifically in language? Simply 

« , ^ ■ [ . . 

because language is unseen. It's perceived of 

secondary import ance because the same way ohe^ 

talks about funds. One could s.^y, "Well, there 

'* ■ 

are not. enough funcjis so we cut the language. " 
Why not cut out algebra? 
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.YVONNE LARSEN: S'tarting at a lower 

level, we discussed the rdle of the tr.aditional 
., \ 

elementary type cfla^ . tha t \ we have always lived 
with anjd it has been the ---f a^ct that the s^tudents 



didn^t have a pullout progra^m" where they could 
have a specialized language opportunity 'as 'we 



discussed .wi'th math, science, \ and technological 
' - \ ^ 

• ' , ■ \ . ■ • . 

instruction at Stanford. We may have to recommend' 

^ ^ ' , 

that the ■ triiditibnal type of el^ementary schedules 

'° ' • ' ' . ■ \ ■ - . ' 

' be altered so that some of the bther areas of - 



expertise can be taught at a loWjer grade level. 

A-NNETTE KIRK: ; I i|onesfelY think 
there are many parents in this co\intry, I know 
in my very small rural community, ^t^at would not 
\ike, or not necessarily like to think ^they dQn ' t 
have time .for foreign language, because they 
don'^t see their fehildren going mucTi beyond our 
area. There are kids in our a^rea who have not . ' 
been an hour and a half away to Gra.nd Rafpids^ 
Michigan, and that's incredible- dn th-is day. and 
,age, W-e think of everybody flying around th^e 

4 

country, but tjiere's a lot of backwoods people in 
thi^* coun-try, tcTo.', and they are also taxpayers and 
voters and influencers a/nd so there is, there ^ 



seems an economy, just as there^ are people w^ho 
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^are extremely pro-bilingual edujgatioh, there are. 
those who are completely aga,inst . ^ You have 'your 
legislature practically down the ^iniddle on that 
question and unconvincable .^^^^^^s so,' too, you 
have people ^who are just so p.i;^- foreign language 
study and others^ho see' absolutely no use in it ^ 
at all. I don't know if the twain will ever meet. 
,f , "J.AY SOMMER:. Thank you very much. 

^ . BARBARA GLAVE : May*! respond td 

■ . ■ ■ * * 

what she just said? ' ^ 

No one asked me if I wanted to.^ <. 
take chemistry; I was told to, an^d I. never 
really used it^ but it was ^ j ust Another require- 
ment that made me- a better person. -And" I think 
the same case 'is to be said^ for. a lot of cou^es^; 
including foreign languages. 

' JAY' SOMMER: ' ^ Thank you.. O^ur next 
presenter is Dora Scott. 

DORA SCOTT: • Thank you very much, 
Mr . Chairman , anc\ members of the Commission . ^ I 
am welcoming you to Houston. • 

I teach in the Houston Independent 
School Distritt and I have completed thirty years 
of . teaching this last January. 

I'm also here on behalf of the 

0 
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National Education Asspciation. I am an incoming 
beared member of that\ group' and aii-;immediate past, 
president of the Texas State. Teachers Association 
I'm here on their behalf today and we will be. 
subiafcitting extensive written testimony to you. 

' I am' here today primarily to 

■, * 

highlight our -concerh for your Commission and . 
we are vitally interested in the whole job. 
We're interested in the education that they will- 
receive. . . 

^ I ' m present ly serving as an. * 
advisory committee member to -this Commission 
and, as Mr. Burke has mentioned several times, 
I was here when we had o^ur Jirst^ hearing con- - . 
cerning ' language arts and ^o forth. ^ ' ' ^ 

' . . So we have a great deal of concern 

Our Association believes that education is .the . 
fundamental right of our children, and we are 
vitally interested that they receive 'the best 
education possible. I personally, along.. with my 
colleagues, fee-1 that our be,^t ^national defense 
will be: a best^educated cfhild who will become the 
leaders of our country. 

We have a great deal of concern 
with our cutbacks^^, particularly in education, ' 
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because^ many of the '-programs th^t are helping our ^ 
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children are some of those pr ogram-s , * and . I hope 

that .your Commission will continue i^n support of 

what you are doing ,v and you will hear from our 
^ . ' " ? ■ ' 
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associations in detail. , . . 
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i Thank you very much. 
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JAY SOMMER: Thank you. 
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^ ^ (The audience responded 
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* - - * — w-i-t-h— a-ppta^ s e'. ) 
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Our next presenter is Georgette 
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Sullins, 

GEORGETTE SULLINS: Good afternoon.' 
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I'm Georgette Sullins and I'd like to speak to 
you as a classroom^ teacher and an adult educa- 
' t ion ' tea^cher' and also as a very active m^be'r of* 
^ .my professianal organization, the AATSP, the^ 
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American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
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Por tuge se • 
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^ My main concern is |:he prevailing 
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lack of .interest among parents and students .to 
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- find a need for foreign language. _ 
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- In view of a*h international crisis^ 
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involving two nations that do. not speak the same 

language and I'm speaking about the British 
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problem it -seems to me that it is up to the 
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drdin.ary people of this world to open the eyes of 

' ^ _ ■ ^ ? ' ^ ■ 

these two giants- It's an uphill battle, but ^ 

optimistically, I'm having a better year convinc- 

ing pa'irents and ^studerjts tha£ they should enroll 

in a foreign language^. - 

The constant question I hear* is, 

"Do we need to have it to get into college?" 

IJ.irele s sly I*' ve explained you don't need* it for / 

college, but you need' it, to get out of college. 

So I feel the question" has been po s tponed and 

=. I 

■ . ■■ ' X . 

f ■ ( 

that has been overlooked so many times. 

All of us stiare "^in that task of 
convincing th^ student of all of the benefits 
they can derive from taking a foreign language . 
W6 can't solve alX these problems; but we can 
make a. stab at it - ' And the place to begin our , 
effort' is at home. ' . 

We all have ideas' and, we are -making 
prodfress. And the following are^ a few observa- - 
tions that I've made in' re^^lizing some of* these, 
so, with my eight years "of teaching 'in the high 
school level, my one year of tea^c^ing- as /a TA at 
thfe University of Houston, I have some oh^s^va- . 
tions to make/ but I'm also ^-fier r ibly optimistic 
and maybe I'll give you a progress report which 
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will. reflect some of our successes, too. 

As a high school teacher of .four 

\ . . 

levels of Spanish a\^d as the department chairman 
of our foreign language depar tme'ht r I see- that 
at my particular high school , that while the 
general enrollment ^h'as declined, the enrollment 
for foreign' language has- increased. And , was' 
that ever a surprise when I heard that, because 
I have really worked' this year. 

'At ^any rate, our program has -v, 
increased by two Spanish classes, one German, 
one French, and one Latin, and I • attributethat 
•to. a very cooperative new administrator;'! think 
that^was .a great deal of our backing. 

Secondly, I'd lilce to make an 
observation about a community col lege 'where I 
teach, a;nd that is the adult educatioji. Spanish 
courses have been - the single course, that main- 
tains the; highest number of course sections. 
This. I can also broaden to the other foreign • 
languages, as the conversational classes have 
been.doingwelli This is a s^iburban area , too , 



which will probably color what I'm saying. 

I*ve also observed, as president 

^ ^ ' ' : . i 

oF^'the AATSP^ that our membership among 
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professionals ft^'s '.grown . -Specifically, fifty-^^ .. 

eight members last y e^ *and ^sev^nty this year: 

so I feel we are moving along thfere. w , • 

Whydo we have this" degree of 
success in spite of the ^aat that we find i'ur- 
selves in the -mids t_^of a deep .rac^ss ion and 
pfpbablyvon-e of 'the f irs^t programs to. go is- 

^foteign. language?- I really ;^f4el people are^pay-" 
ing their taxes^, oOr fees, or organizational dues 
because they're' findlHg- that •• making 'the extra ^ 
effort to study another cu.],ture 'and its. language 

pay s . ^ ^ , 

/ ■ / Again , some 'very , optimistic 

reports.\t the high s,chool level , At the"^high ^ 

school level,, you, can fin^d §tudent showcases in/ 

foreign affairs, something we^didn ' t have ilo the 

degree that we 'do. now,' just" six years ago /with 

dramatic reading,, poetry pre's'entat ions , ^ music 

■ presentations,, and creative a'^^t V^h>bits-, there 

they alsd display their- ski;is ii|'j>grammar, voc-ab 

ulary, and cultural ;knowledge. More,an& more, • 

.^t-udents are recpgnizing that' they can combine . 

their interests , and talent.S with a' foreign _ " 



* languagse. 



I think teachers are" keeping^ up; 
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with this pace. I think that we have a lot 'to 
offer, but I think 'we have to constantly remind 
parents and students that foreign* language doe's 
Jhave something tQ of ffer and I ce'rtainly hope th^^t 
the Commis s ion can make re commendations to 
influential members along the way on, that, 

because: I keep saying," you know, universities 

- . " ' . • > 

are s tar ting T:>l:iat . They're going to recommend • 
that we have > foreigti. lang^uage to get into 
college , 'bu.t I don't see where it's-a definite 
requirement and I hope for college preparatory 
it is a requi^rement- soon. ■ 

Thank you very much, • ^ ^ 

It's an honqr to speak in the 
presence of Mr. Soimmer ; . I * ve read much about , you . 

JAY SOTM'Ei^.i — JEiia^k you very much. 
. " . (The audiende.^responded 

with applause.) , 
\ ' EMERAL A. CROSBY: I have got one 

question 'before you l^^v-Q.^ You mentioned ' that 
there was an increase in the school m languages. 
Ms that an increase i^n- beginning whate v,er ' they 

are? * ; - l^ 

* * . ^> . ' 

GEORGETTE SULLINS: Like first- 

* ' . * • *" • ' 

and' sec'"ond-ye'ar level? ^ ■ «■ 
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EMERAL A. CROSBY: Right. • 
GEORGETTE SULIilNS : Yes. Well, 
and that alsoV'stiinulates / you" know/ the enroll-^ 
ment j^n the third- and fourth-year levels. For 
exampl'e, we.'vve had' lik.e third- and fourth-year . 
combined in the aame class. Now, we .have several 
classes of three < and several classes of. four. 
We finally made our level fifteen you Know 
the number fifteen, to make that , ;^;r ather than 
having, you know, ten threes and six or seven 
.level fo.urs, you know, which is a real mental 
gymnastic for some teachers to keep going back 
and forth : ' , ^ - 

EMERAL A. CgQSBY : Well, 0*ne of^ 
^the reasons for, the question was whether or not ^ 
there was an increased interest in the pa/ttern 
which enable more language ones or whatever it 
happened to be. ' 

• GEORGETTE SULLINS:' I'm not sure 
I understand your q^uestion. 

' EMERAL A. CROSBY: Do we have more 
interest and more students enrolled in foreign * 
language because they had foreign languages in 
the junior- high school? 

GEORGET^'E^SULLINS^: We don't have * 

■"■•>;■■ 
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foreign language in -the middle schools so 'it's, 
completely started ^xom high school., and we 
don't have it in oux .elementary either. > « 

. ; ' JAY SOMMER:. Thank ^yotS very much. 

- , ' ANNET-TE KIRK : Just a last comment' 

on this . It seems as though everything is going 
in the d ire'ction of so^e kind of core curriculum 
in the high schpol and probably some type of ^ • 
college admissions as opposed to maybe it wil'l 
still be opened in some places, but^ essentially 
college admissions tVpe of thing. So probably 
this question will all be s-ettled in ^the^ near 
future . • • ' ■ ^ * 

' . GEORGETTE SULLINS : I hope so; 
-.we'-rei^ll looking for .it in the near future. ■, • 

JAY. 'SOMMER: Our next speaker is' 
Renate,, Donovan . ' . 

RENATE DONOVAN: After all these 
tall people,. I hope you can see me -over the 

counter . , ' . . 

V ' (The ' audience responded 

. . with laughter^. ) 

•* .\ I- know the Commission has been 

' inundated by comments about foreign languages / 

and I'm afraid I'm just one fuore to add-^to this. 
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My title i s^^^^^^^^^tor of Foreign Languages for 



the Spiriag Branch Indfep^ndQntVSchool Di^Btrict;/. • 
which is a neighboring district-of HISD-, anS we 
a].l work vexy closely together. 

. -I also feel 'like- I have soiRethirig 
in -coniinon with Jay SoiRmer,^ because I'm -a product 
of the United States school system,, not. having 
been born* in this country. "My first language is 
German my. , second language is Portug-ese /- and my 
third language is English, and now I speak 
Spanish as '"well. So \|^t I'm trying to say' is 
it's very eai^y 'to lea;rn the language wi*th the 
proper background and^^ the proper 'education and 
with the best teachers • And I do^.feel th'at wa 
are 'very fortunate in having . excellent foreign 
language ; teacher s . . . 

As you can see, we're a dedicated 
biinch. We're alT here' in', forced ^ . . 

' So;, what I f d like^ ,to talk about - 

a little bit is some of the te^asons why -we think 

." » , ' 

^ . ■ . , ■' .1 

that foreign languages should be^fpart of the 

core curriculum. I'm sure a lot of you and 

al.l' foreigiT language teachers are familiar 

/ ... 
with these things , that I'm going to say, but 

maybe some of the membeii^^^^^of, the Commission aren 
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. A lot of . faux pas. have taken, place ' 
recently in aur country ^in* politicsr^, economics, 
^nd so on because of a lack of ^foreign language, 
and maybe this would be in .line for what you 
' think • • * 

For instance, General Motors .has ' 
"Body by Fischfer," Well, when they cajne to 
Puerto Rico they called it Corpse by Fischer, 
Novas did. not sell well in -Puerto Rico and in 
South America be'cause "Nova'' means it doesn ' t 
go. Well, why would anybody want -to buy a car 
that doesn't go?. So. they had to change the name 
to Caviva ' * • . 

And last, but not least, Pepsi. • 

Cola translated "Come Alive " into Chinese , and 

by the -time the transla^tor finished, the -a,dvef- 

tisement said "Pepsi brings- your ances tor s back 

fromthe grave." So you see why the knowledge 
•"^ ■ * ■ - 

• of 'foreign 'language is very important i 

As it stands now, a, secondary - 
language is considered an elect-ive,. which the 

■' h ^ / ■ ■ ■ ' 

Student may or may not include' in his. course 

' ■ ' ... 1/ . * 

< 

of study. It competes with such popular eXectives 
a3. music, typing, band, art, athletics , to men- 
tion just a feW| The student visits the * 



counselor and tries to decide what ^dourse load 
to plan fori' More ofi:eh than not, the counselor^ ' 
would n'ot find ^oom for the foreign language in 
his schedule. It is up to us to^ inform -the 
students, the counselors, the 'parents a'nd the 
community of . the im'port ance - of the .'second , language 
in theV basic curriculum. I'd like to cite f6ur 

■ ^ ■> ■ ■ ■ . . '.' ' 

reasons why foreign languages need tb be inclu'ded 
•in the core - curriculum . 

Ntimber one: academic.- We worry 
about falling test scores, 'SAT scores,' We've . 
been hearing .from- the panel m^mber^s about the 
worry- about the reading and writing. Well, let 
me just emphas ize . the teaching of^ foreign 

' ' ■ ■ e » 

language. We .emphasize^ tho-se.four skills: . * 

reading, writing^, understanding, arrtf^^'spe 

So we have all four and out students 'get this, 

and iiv's. a pro^ven fact that the, study of a 

% ■ * 

foreign language Kelps the student in his native 
language 'V 

I taught German in one of our 

> ■■ ■ . , f 

'schools for seven years and numeirous times 

' I ■ . 

students would pome to me saying, "Oh, we get a. 
better grade in English I" And the reason is ^ ■ ., 
foreign language teachers spend just as much 
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time in' the classroom emphasizing grammar and 
the construction as they do in teaching the new_, 
language . The new emph^asis oil' Latin through^: ^he . 
country bears this out. Latin' s really becoming 
important an<id I* concur?- with Georgette Sullins: 
Our Snrollment has grown fantastically this year ^ 
and- we think it's because students are becomirig- . 
a little affaid of what's going to happen to 
them because they can't speak English well enough 
or read or write well enoilgh. . • 

There was a recent article in one 
of our papers ab.out Mr. Costa, an English teacher 

in New^York.- So let me go through it quickly. 

\ ■ ;^ - * - ; ■ ■ . " ■ . . . 

If we're truly returning to basi'cs;. let|s remem- 
ber t^itat there were b^sics' back in the 1920's. 

In fact, tfie -rapidly growing, illitera^cy In this 
- ■ . ' If 

' country really began, was redefined as requiring 

knowledge of English alone, rather than En'glish 

together along with' the languages from which 

- ■ 

English developed. 

The second point I wanted to make 

• ■■.■**■ ' 

' 'I . ■ ■. ■■ . ■ ^ '. ' 

was cultural and social. . I'm from Austria , - 
originally , -but people would ask me, "Oh, is 
-"felxat where the. kanga'roo s are? " So, here again, 
, you see people just s/ome^imes^ don ' t know the 
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difference. 

' " a 'We * re becomihg "more a iriore 
international, ^and having . tfie "students exposed 
to languages has '•helped -with tlr^t . * For instarrCe^ 

in o\lr dTs^ict we've -developed an introductory 

'•• • . , •* 

course -- this might interes^/ y-ou^ Mr, Crosby 
we've introduced three ' languages in the first 
semester of the junior high curriculum and the 
student chpog^s which onef«4ie wants to continue. 

Another area that's important is 
the political one. I know all of you thai have 
seen the bpok by Paul Simon, The Tongtie-Tie«d 
American , where he has pointejd out that we have 
lost prestige .and *'how translations have been 
misrepresentative whi^cji is a problem with our 
administratflon*. ' . 

' • " • 

>f T.he- third area is economic. We 
all look towards improving oar economic . status 
and that, of course, is tied closely to the : . ^ 
economy of^the country.. Do you^ r ea;l ize^ ^how . 
•ma^ny .jobs we're los'ing to foreigners because 
our students and our people do. njDt speak otrier 
languages?. For instance -~ and I'm** sure 
Mr. Sommer will agree with this --there are more 
English teachers in Russia than there are students 
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taking Russian in the/United States. And, after 
all, Russia is ou^ neighbor as. much as we might 

not like the idea. - r 

} ^ . . ^ . 

So just in closing, let me make 
the following recommendations. We do not have ,^ 
the luxury anymore- of choice, -f or communica*tin'g 
with^ other countries. E-nglish is no longer the ^ 
universal language. We must learn languages as 
a-* matter ofsurvival.^ 

So, first, I'd like to recommend 
t]hiat in the twelve areas that are mentioned in 
the- Texas Education Agency the word^s "if at all 
possible" be taken out and become part of the 

regulax curr iculujn^ ^ \ 

"^^^ • *. ^ 

Numb-er two , Reinstatement of the 

foreign language^ requirement in our colleges and 

un^iversities -because if that is true tjien it* 

will trickle down into our high schools and our 

^ middle school s and e lementary s chdols . 

Three. Foreign language as a 

requirement for oollege-bound students^ in high 

school. Maybe I'i*a not being quite^s forceful 

•as Barbara/ but I realize there's<^a problem 

with the economics at this time. But if we can 

at least get the college-bound students to take 
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foreign language, it will give them a much better 
background. . . 

And last, this is a social factor. 

In communicating to our total faculty that 

• ' * • t- ... * 

languages are important for a totally educated 
human being, even if you never use them, just 
knowing'.the culture of another country. 
^ Thaiik you. 

(The audience responded 
with applause.) 
^ 'JAY SOMMER: Thank you very much. 

■ I would like our vice-chairman to 
make a closing remark. 

YVONNE LARSEN: Thank you, Mr. ' . 

Sommer . - , 

On behalf of Dr. David Gardner, 
the chairman of the National Commission of 
Excellence in Education and the other members 
of the Commission who are not in attendance .^t6day , 
I'd like to thank the audience for your .atteii- 
dance and^'for your participation. You are 
partners with us in the challenges that we face . 
and we are reassured that some of you had , the 
endurance to stay with us from 8:30 this morning^^ 
yntil the hour of 5:00 and we do apprec iate • i t 

' .327 
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very much . . 

We see the doQument and our report; 
that we will be des igning ' as our deliberations 
continue to be a viable Living document. W^* 
have been chal^lenged "by Ted Bell to not develop 
or create a dust collector^. We wa^t something 
th-at will breathe life and vitality ^into the 
pub lie and private educational systems in our 
country , want this \o be a constructive 
document . As you are aware , this is the second 
of six hearings that^ we have on schedule. The^ 
first one Vas on math, science, and technology. 
Our next one will be 'chaired by Mr^. Kirk in' 
Atlanta and it will be on teacher and teacher 
education. Then, in the month of June, ''we have 
dn^scheduled in Chicago for admissions standards 
In September, we have one scheduled in Denve^r 
for vocational education. «And in October we have 
one in Boston on the gifted, and talented programs 
Along with ^these hearings, the Commission mem- 

bers will be meeting in quarterly meetings to 

' " . , -.iff 

discuss other routine issues and special issues 
and the entire challenge that we^ do h'ave . . 

So it is a very busy schedule and 
a sizable coiumitment for our members. 

e \ *■ I 
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I' would like to thank Mr. Billy 
Reagan for his warm- and gracious hospitality. 
It's been a joy to'^see what is going on in the 
urban school district and many constructive and 
fine things that are ta.king place' in '"public 
education^ We thank you vety much for your 
hospitality . and for 'making this site available 
'for us and all the extra events that you've 
given to us, and to the Texas Education Agency 
also, jnay I say a very warm and sincere thank you 
for your particij^ation and your input. 

My fellow Commission members, 
Mr. Crosby, Mr, Frank Sanchez, and Mrs. Annette 
Kirk, I know, join in. giving to Mr. Jay .Sommer . 
a4l our very' warm appreciation for his kind 
leadership in'' the hearing that we've had today 
on literacy. §nd language; it could not have been 
shared by ,a^ mor.e stterlirjg example • of . what a 
teacher o^ the year should be, and we hold Jay 
in' very, high regard and thank .him fox his .very 
fine" leadership in doing such a great job today. 
' " , ^ (The audience responded 

* - • with applause.) • • 
' YVONNE ' LARSEN : Thank yo.u-. Penny 

McDo.naid, and*Ram>say and the staff of the 
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NatiOinal Commission for all of^your fine Work.. • 
• ^ Jay, back to you. 

JAY SOMMER: I have wanted to do 
this for a while now: The- meeting is adjourned.. 

(Whereupon, at 5:07 p.m. 
the hearing was ajdjourned.) 
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